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THE WATER-MILL. 


BY J. M. MCCOLLOM. 


All the livelong day, 
w the clickings of the wheel 
Wear the hours away. 
Languidly the summer winds 
Stir the greenwood leaves ; 
From the fields the reapers sing 
While binding up their sheaves 
And a memory e’er my mind, 
As a spell is cast ; 
“The mill can never grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Har ! Listen to the water-mill 


Summer winds revive no more 
Leaves strewn over earth and main, 


7 


And the sickle ne’er can reap 
The gathered grain again. 

And the rippling stream flows on, 
Tranquil, deep and still; 

Never gliding back again 
To the water-mill. 

And the proverb truly speaks, 
With a meaning vast: 

“ The mill can never grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Oh the wasted hours of life 
That have swiftly drifted by ; 

Oh the good we might have have done, — 
Gone, lost, without a sigh. 
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Lives that we might once have saved, 
rh single kindly word ; 
Of thoughts conceived but ne’er expressed, 
Perishing unpenned, unheard. 
Take the lesson to your heart, 
Take and hold it fast : 
“The mill can never grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Take the lesson to yourself, 
. Loving heart and true; 
Golden years are fleeting by, 
Youth is passing too. 
to make the most of life, 
no happy day; 
Time will never bring you back 
Chances swept away. 


Keep the proverb fresh and green. 
Take and keep it fast: 

“ The mill can never grind 
With the water that is past.” 


Work while yet the daylight shines, 
Man of strength and will; 
Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill. 

Wait not till tomorrow’s sun 
Shines upon your way; 

All that you can call your own 
Lies in this, — today. 

Power, intellect and health 
Cannot, will not last ; 

“The mill will never grind 
With the water that is past.” 


SCENES IN CORNWALL, ENGLAND. 


EN years have passed since we last saw 

the rugged, picturesque, and well-pro- 
portioned St. Michael’s Mount, on the 
coast of Cornwall, England. We anchored 
at the foot of the steep mountain one even- 
ing in a large American yacht, from the 
Isle of Wight, bound on a cruise around the 


my coasts of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, simply for the amusement of the owner 
and his guests, of whom there were four, one 


lady and three gentlemen. During the 
—s, full moon threw its silvery light 
upon the noble old castle on the summit of 
the Mount St. Michael, and we thought at 
the time that we had never witnessed a more 
romantic or beautiful sight than the one that 
greeted our eyes. Nota sound was heard 
excepting the murmuring of the tide as it 
licked the bends and counters of the yacht, 
or rippled at the bows, as though kissing 
the frame of such a dainty piece of marine 
architecture as the vessel which had borne 
us in triumph across the rough, broad Atlan- 
tic, and had won the applause and admira- 
tion of all the yachting men of old England, 
who knew a good vessel when they saw one 
and felt its superiority by seve ractical 
tests in the way of racing, on the wind, free 
wind, or dead before it, just as they desired. 
They had tried us on every tack, and in 
every instance, when there was a breeze, our 
bonny craft had not been found wanting in 
comfort and speed. 

In the castle on the hill lights glimmered 
in some of the rooms, for it was then occu- 
pied as a residence by a rich, private gentle- 
man, and so still was the night that we could 
hear the sounds of a violin, played by some 
skilled hand, on the walls of the stately pile, 


~ shout of childish 
aughter, as though the youn le were 
a frolic before felt 
anxious to improve their time in merry- 
making. 

The next morning we got underway, and 
never again saw Mount Michael; but we 
have not forgotten it, and should like an- 
other view of it under just such circum- 
stances as when we last saw it on that bright 
moonlight night, without a breath of wind 
ora cloud to disturb the harmony of the 
scene. 

A gentleman who came on board in the 
evening, a man we had met at the Isle of 
Wight in the cabin of an English yacht, in 
pointing out the beauties of the harbor, 
called our attention to a house on shore, just 
at the foot of St. Michael’s Mount, and said 
it was at one time the residence of a Col. 
Macleod, a man who had fought many bat- 
tles for his king and country, in the reign of 
George the Third, and with his history was 
connected the name of the good Duke of 
Montague. It seems, so ran the tale, that 
the latter, on a certain occasion, whilst walk- 
ing near the mall in St. James Park, Lon- 
don, as was the fashion of the nobles and 
fops of his time, observed a middle-aged 
gentleman in a half-military garb, decidedly 
the worse for wear, but exceedingly neat 
ahd precise withal in the cut and arrange- 
ment of his dress. And it so happened that 
two or three days’ running he noticed the 
poor gentleman walking at the same hour 
of the day, in the same place, with a grave 
and solemn step, and a face evidently full 
of care. Becoming interested in the gentle- 
man’s appearance, the duke caused inquiries 
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to be made about him, and with difficulty, 
through one of his gentleman, found out 
some little portion of his private history. 
He was a gentleman from Cornwall, who in 
early life had sold a portion of his estate in 
order to purchase a commission, and had 
served with distinction, or at all events with 
credit, in more than one foreign country, but 
was now placed of necessity on half-pay, by 
reason of the conclusion of peace. He 
learned further that the poor officer had a 


wife and a family down in Cornwall, then 
fully a week distant from the metropolis, 
to whom he sent regularly half of his pay, 
while he supported himself in poor lodgings 
near Charing Cross upon the rest, living on 
from day to day in the hope that he might 
somehow or other obtain an office under 
government, or from the horse guards, 
which would add a little to his income. 

The duke, having assured himself that the 
veteran was worthy of relief, determined to 


SU. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, CORNWALL. 


make him happy quite in a way of his own ; 
so he sent his servant with a polite invita- 
tion for him to come and dine with his grace 
at Montagu House, in Whitehall. The un- 
fortunate officer stared in amazement, as 
well he might, at first thinking it a joke, un- 
til he saw the ducal crest on the top of the 
seal of the note. He soon, however, suffi- 
ciently recovered his self-possession to re- 
ply that he thanked the duke for his kind- 
hess, and would obey his summons at the 
day and hour named by him. Not the less, 
however, was he lost in wonder how the 


duke had found him out, and still more why 
he had chosen thus to honor him. 

When the day fixed for the dinner had 
arrived, the officer appeared at Montagu 
House, where the duke received him with 
every sign of courtesy and even respect; 
and when he expressed his surprise at being 
so honored, the duke took him quietly aside 
and told him, with an air of at gravity 
and secrecy, that he had a particular reason 
for his conduct. “To tell you the plain 
truth,” said his grace, “ there is in my house 
a lady who has often seen you, and who has 
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become so much interested in you and your 
fortunes that she very much wishes for a 

rsonal interview with you, and I am anx- 
ious, for reasons of my own, to fall in with 
her wishes. Upon my soul, she is a most 
worthy and excellent ys and I think, be- 
tween you and me, that she looks upon you 
with no slight regard.” The poor officer on 
this be, to feel a little alarmed; for he 
did not like the idea of being handed over to 
the tender mercies of a strange lady, —a 
married man, too, as he was, with children 


to boot. In his perplexity and distre 
therefore, he began 10 warn J his fears the 
“really there must be some mistake,” and 
added, “ Some one or other has been tryi 
to impose on your grace, or else on me, 
The fact is that I have a wife down in Corn. 
wall, and she is the only person for whom | 
care, or ever did care, and I know of no lady 
beside her who has a right to feel any keen 
interest in me.” 

“ Never mind,” a the good-natured 
duke, “no harm shall happen to you; only 


COAST OF CORNWALL. 


just follow me into the next apartment, my 
ood friend.” And with these words he led 

is guests into a sumptuous drawing room, 
into which he had no sooner entered than he 
saw his own wife and his three rosy, coun- 
trified children, for whom the duke had sent 
down into Cornwall, and whom he had 
brought up to the great metropolis to meet 
him. At first he felt not only perplexed, 
but alarmed; for were they his wife and 
children, or only their ghosts and wraiths? 
A closer inspection, however, soon re-as- 
sured him that the objects of his love and 
affection were present before him in the 
flesh ; and before the third course of the 


dinner was over the party were as happy and 
merry as could be. 

The officer was invited and pressed to 
stay the night at Montagu House, instead of 
returning to his dingy and uncomfortable 
lodgings, and to spend a day or two with 


his wife and children there before going 
back home. He did so, and expressed his 
deep sense of gratitude for the hospitality 
so kindly and so unexpectedly shown to 
him. 

A few mornings afterward, when he was 
packing up his traps preparatory to his de 
arture, the duke called the poor officer into 
is study, and presented him with a legal 
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document which secured to him a comforta- 
Ale annuity for life, remarking at the same 
time that he need really feel no hesitation in 
accepting it. “You must know,” added his 

e with a smile, “I am trying, though 
rather late in life, perhaps, to do the best 
that I can with my money, of which I have 
more than I know what to do with; and I 
assure you that I should not have done what 
I have done in respect of yourself if I had 
known how else, or where else, I could have 
found more pleasure and satisfaction from 
my outlay.” 

It is said that some of the gallant colo 
nel’s descendants still live in the house at 
the base of St. Michael’s Mount. Whether 
they do or not the story is a pretty one and 


and a howling gale of wind blowing on land 
and no chance to crawl off by the aid of 
close-reefed topsails. 

A few miles from the coast can be seen 
the remains of a Roman wall, erected most 
two thousand years , and the object of 
great attention at the hands of savané¢s and 
others, 

The chief employment of the people is in 
mining for tinand copper. The Prince of 

ales is the owner of most of the mines, 
as they were settled on the oldest son of 
the sovereign since the days of the Black 
Prince, and his income from this source of 

rty must be near half a million of dol- 
per year. He gets rid of that large 
amount and much more in the easiest possi- 
ble manner, and even then can’t keep free of 


well worth repeating. We are fearful that 
the dukes of England of the present day 
are not quite so thoughtful and considerate 
of the feelings of old soldiers. At least we 
never heard that they were, and we give 
them the use of our columns to deny the 
statement if not true. ; 

Cornwall is a county, and forms the ex- 
treme southwest portion of the island of 
Great Britain, and embraces the high mass 
of rugged rocks called the Land’s End, 
which many an anxious sailor has strained 
his eyes to discover, while running for a 
landmark, uncertain of his reckoning in the 
absence of observations. All along the 
shore the coast is bold and rugged, a ter- 
rible place for a shipwreck on a dark night, 


debt. But his royal mother is reported to 
be worth about twenty-five million dollars, 
all of which she has saved during her long 
and prosperous reign ; so that the prince is 
not likely to suffer from poverty when she 
dies. May the day be far distant, for she is 
a good queen, a good woman, and a kind 
mother, even if she does like money and 
holds on to it so tightly that one would think 
she could take it with her to the next world. | 

We had the honor of receiving the Prince 
of Wales on board of our yacht while at 
Cowes, and he said that she was a beauty, 
and he wished he owned her. Then he 
stepped into the cabin and drank a glass of 
wine, perhaps two or three. He could have 
had a dozen if he had desired them, but he 
did n’t, and we have no doubt but that he 
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has been sorry ever since, for the wine was 
of the best, and the ci on board cost 
one hundred and fifty dollars per thousand 
in Havana. But the owner was rich and did 


not know the value of money in those Pm 
and in fact he has not suffered for funds 
— Luck go with him, is our heariy 
wish. 


THE LAND’S END, ENGLAND. 


MADRAS. 


. was during the latter part of July, 1861, 
that we anchored off the Coromandel 
Coast. It was near the middle of the south- 
west monsoon; and, after our sails had 
been furled and our decks cleared, we had 
ample opportunity to gaze at the inhospita- 
ble strand upon which the surf was beatin 


. with a violence, which, at that time, we ha 


never seen equaled. It was unusually high 
for the season, and we concluded that it 
would be impossible for us to land without 
getting a good wetting. Immediately be- 
yond the surf, and extending up and down 
the beach, rose above the level, sterile plain 


the principal structures of the chief city of 


the Carnatic, Madras, the capital of the presi- 
dency of the same name. 

While we were gazing at the beach we 
discovered a Masulah boat pushing off, 
through the surf, toward us. It was the 
custom-house boat with the boarding officer 
whom it was bringing out to ask the usual 
questions in such cases. After all the for- 
malities of the place had been complied 
with, he took his leave and carried with 
him our letters to be delivered to our con- 
signees, while we prepared to land in the 
boat, which we expected would be sent to 
take us on shore to enter the vessel an 
make the necessary arrangements for 
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ing our cargo. We had not long to wait; 
for the consignees immediately, after read- 
ing our letters, sent out a boat to take us. 
We got into it, and the natives plied their 
oars with much skill. Nearing the surf 
they mancevvred the boat in a manner 


that was new to us, for the put it broad- ‘ 


side to the surf and allowed it to be thus 
thrown on the beach, when the crew leaped 
out and lifting us over the gunwale, quickly 
carried us above the reach of the sea, when 
we were much astonished to find that we 
weré perfectly dry. We saw the consignees, 
entered the vessel and made our arrange- 
ments for landing our cargo and for procur- 
ing another for our homeward passage. 
While here we landed daily and had time 
enough to visit every building of impor- 
tance in the city, as well as to take many a 
ride in its environs. We now propose to 

ive the reader the benefit of our observa- 
tions during this, our first visit to this city, 
which, in spite of its most unfavorable posi- 
tion, enjoys a commercial prosperity which 
can compare most. favorably with that of 
more fortunate localities. 

Madras, six hundred and fifty miles south- 
east from Bombay and eight hundred and 
seventy southwest from Calcutta, is almost 
unapproachable by sea on account of the 
heavy surf that beats on the strand. It is, 


nevertheless, a noble city and contains 


many fine streets. The principal public 
buildings are the government offices, the 
arsenal, custom house, exchange, council 
house, some five churches and the Moham- 
medan mosque. Many schools, asylums 
and lite and philanthropic institutions 
maintain a lively, useful existence. It is not 
so warm as at Calcutta, its mean tempera- 
ture being 81.7 degrees Fahr. Provisions 
and wages are high, and fuel scarce and 
dear. The cantonment of the royal artille 
here is considered as one of the best mili- 
tary stations in southern India. The terri- 
tory in which Madras is situated was the 
first acquisition of the British on the Indian 
peninsula, and was obtained by a grant from 
the rajah of Bijnagur in 1639, with permis- 
sion to erect a fort thereon. The latter, 
which was built at once, was beseiged in 
1702 by one of Aurungzebe’s generals, and 
in 1744 by the French, ucder M. de la Bour- 
donnais, to whom it surrendered after a 
bombardment of three days. It was re- 
stored to the English at the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and afterward sustained success- 
fully another seige by the same power under 
Lally-Tollendal, 1758-9. Its population is 
estimated at 725,000. 

'. That a city on this open, sterile and sandy 
shore, without harbor or landing place, and 
exposed to the free force of the swell of the 
Bay of Bengal, which breaks upon the beach 
with such violence as to be heard for some 


distance inland at night, should have at 
tained the importance which it boasts of is 
a remarkable ‘fact. Vessels in the road- 
stead, that do not at once make for sea at 
the signal of foul weather from the master 
attendant’s office, are often lost. A great 
part of the city consists of the “Black 
Town,” containing the native and mixed 
pepmiation, with a few European families. 
t is very closely and irregularly built with 
brick houses and cane huts; but the “gar- 
den-houses” in the vicinity in which the 
Europeans chiefly reside are very neat, gen- 
erally only one story high, nicely smoothed 
over with fine white lime, and embowered 
among trees and bushes. The city is built 
on a dead level, and, with the suburbs, occu- 
pies an area of twenty-seven square miles. 
Most of the Europeans, and some of the 
East Indians, live in detached houses in the 
environs. The public offices and store- 
houses which line the beach are imposing 
Structures with colonnades to the upper 
stories, supported by rustic arched vases, all 
of the fine Madras Chunam, smooth, hard 
and polished like marble. 

One of the chief objects of interest in Ma- 
dras is its citadel, Fort St. George, which 
commands the Black Town and the roads, 
and may be considered the nucleus of the 
city. 1t was built in 1839:and is admirably 
situated for the defence of the town and 
shipping. It contains a church, the bar- 
racks and an arsenal with arms for five 
thousand men. A marble statue of Lord 
Cornwallis is erected in the great square. 
The Government-House, Church of St. 
George and some of thé other public build- 
ings are handsome structures. The other 
principal buildings are several Episcopal and 
Armenian churches, an elegant Presbyterian 
church, independant Wesleyan chapels, 
and the Roman-Catholic cathedral and chap- 
els. Besides a high school and medical col- 
lege supported by government, there are 
large missionary institutions, —that of the 
French has seven hundred pupils, the Scot- 
tish establishment four hundred, — two 

mar schools and many others. It is 
the chief seat of government of the presi- 
dency and that of the Supreme Court, Ma- 
rine Board, and so forth. 

From October to incr | storms and ty- 

hoons prevail ; and on the fifteenth of Octo- 
bor the flag-staff is struck asa signal for 
vessels not to anchor till the fifteenth of 
February. North of Fort St. George there 
is an elegant es one hundred and 
twenty six feet high, the light of which can 
be seen, in clear weather, forty miles at sea. 

The country in the vicinity of the city 
presents a remarkable contrast to its barren, 
sandy shore, and has, indeed, the appearance 
of a fine park. Tropical flowers are met 


with in abundance, and the roads are bor- 
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dered with fine avenues of trees interspersed 
with the bungalows and residences of the 
English. 

ne necessarily depends upon the boats 
of the natives (masulah boats) to land, and 
their light craft deserves a passing notice. 
They are about thirty feet long, with gun- 
wales that are high out of water. No bolts 
or nails are used in their construction, and 
the planks are fastened together and to the 
timbers, with coir yarns, as if they were 
sewed. The dexterity with which the native 
boatmen handle these boats is surprising ; 
but, in spite of their skill, they often meet 
with accidents. During our stay here four 
of them went to pieces in the surf; and in 
the case of the last one all hands were 


drowned, while out of the crew of each of 
the others one, or more, was lost. While 
we were here numerous workmen were 
busy in the construction of a screw-pile 
pier, which was completed in 1865-6 and is 
one thousand feet long. 


Only a short distance above the pier, 
and not a great way from the custom. 
house, the station of the Madras Railway is 
situated on the beach ; and we cannot close 
without referring to the public park which 
is a very popular place of resort. It has 
extensive aviaries, a large collection of wild 
animals, and we have passed many pleasant 
hours promenading through it, and examin- 
ing its specimens of the natural history of 
the country. 


A MEMORY. 


BY MISS E. J. WHITNEY. 


vale where the snow-wreaths are lying! 
of gold where the pale sun! 


~ 
the glow of the sunshine is over it all. 


Green were the hillsides where the flowerets were bloom- 
Secs, onest wart the odors from meadows and leas; 
Sliver songs floated out from the sunny-edged woodland, 
And low, lute-toned murmurs from gold-belted bees. 
bright-edged, dun shades rippled over the wheat: 


Prymoutn, N.H., June, 1876. 


and dens tang Ge vein of the sparkling-eyed foun- 
Or murmured in accents low, tender, and sweet. 


O’er the far-away hill-tops the sunlight was shining, 
int ze, wil is, was lin 

The bank of the river, —a blush with rich bloom. 

summer! O days golden-hearted! 
our eres howe with their sweetness have 

And I sigh for a glimpse of the glory departed, — 

For the soft, tender grace of a day that is dead. 
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Cectl’s Mistake. 


BY ELLIS 


CHAPTER IX. 


R a moment Lord Trevanion stood 

speechless with surprise at the sudden 

ition ; then he bent over the young girl 
and raised her in his arms. 

“ Cecil,” he exclaimed, in intense surprise, 
“here at this hour—and alone! What is 
it, my child? Are you ill?” 

Cecil could not answer. Speech was im- 

ssible. Even tears were beyond her. 

she lay supported on his arm, clinging to 
him with one little hand and uttering half- 
inarticulate cries of thanksgiving to Heaven. 
Her hair, loosened by her headlong flight, 
had fallen over her shoulders ; her dress was 
torn and mud-stained; her face was ghastly 
pele and her eyes were half closed. Lord 
revanion looked at her in anxious amaze- 
ment. 
“ My poor child,” he said softly, “ what is 
it? How did you come here? Let me take 
you home. Can you walk, Cecil? or shall I 
carry you, dear? It is no distance over the 
bridge, you know ; and you are so small and 
light.” 
"heal a faint, terrified cry broke from the 


ew lips, and a spasm of fear contracted the | gro 


aggard face lying upon his breast. 
“Cecil, try to tell me what is the matter 


with you, dear,” he said gently. “Are you 
hurt or ill? Is that blagd upon your hand? 
My child, you are frightening me!” 

Cecil made a strong effort to regain her 
composure, but her voice was so faint that 
he had to bend his proud, dark head to hear 
the low-spoken words. 

“I am not ill, only tired. Ina minute I 
shall be able to tell you,” she said wearily, 
— the pretty head sank back upon his 

ast 


Poor tired Cecil ! 

There was a long silence. Lord Trevan- 
jon stood quite still, holding Cecil in his 
close, warm clasp, gently, but with no ten- 
derness. Re-assured on one point, that she 
was not hurt, he was able to wait more pa- 
tiently, although in the dim light he watched 
the pale, still face anxiously. 

At —_ Cecil opened her eyes and raised 
herself dizzily, putting her disordered hair 


from her face, and growing hot and tremulous 


CECIL’S MISTAKE. 


4.—Compiete in Four 


CLARE, 


“ You are better?” asked Lord Trevanion 
anxiously, “Can you go on, Cecil?” 
“Yes— but not—over the bridge,” she 
said falteringly. “It is broken, Lord Tre- 
vanion.” 

“Broken?” Lord Trevanion repeated, 
looking at her in surprise and some alarm. 
“Nonsense, dear; it is all right. Look, 
Cecil.” 

He moved forward a few paces ; but Cecil 
sprang after him and caught his arm, draw- 
ing him back. 

“T tell you it is broken,” she cried pas- 
sionately, — “ broken!” 

“You are dreaming, my child,” he said 
soothingly ; “ the bridge is all right.” 

He made a movement forward, but again 
Cecil sprang before him, and, reaching the 
bridge, gave the handrail a quick push, 
drawing back as she did so. 

The bridge shivered all over at the touch 
of her hand, and the next moment it gave 
way, and fell with a crash into the yawning 
chasm below, while Cecil sank down white 
and trembling at its brink. For a minute 
there was a dead silence; then Lord Trevan- 
ion a over Cecil and raised her from the 
und. 

“Was that why you came,” he said, in a 
very low voice, “to save me, Cecil? How 
did you know?” 

“T heard them talking,” she answered 
hurriedly. “Oh, come home, Lord Trevan- 
ion: do not wait here!” 

She cast a shuddering look at the chasm, 
and drew him away with her little shakin 
hands. He caught them in his and hel 
them closely as they walked back slowly — 
for Cecil’s steps were weak and faltering 
still—and in silence; for Lord Trevanion 
did not speak, and Cecil could not. 

“ Poor child, how weary you must be!” 
he said pityingly as they drew near the Nest. 
“ Little girl, But for you, where should I 
have been now? At the bottom of the 
quarry, with very little life left in me!” 

His light tone jarred upon her. 

“ Oh, hush!” she returned hastily. “How 
can you talk so lightly of such a terrible 
death, hurried into eternity by the hand of 
one you have so deeply injured?” 

“Injured? What do ry mean, Cecil ? 
Whom are you talking of ?” 


at the thought of her resting-place. 
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They had reached the Nest now, and 
could see that Bob was still up, for lights 
were gleaming cheerfully from his study 
window. 

injured ?” Lord Trevanion went 
on wonderingly. “But there, —I must not 
keep you out here now, Cecil; the explana- 
tion I must have shall be deferred until to- 
morrow.” 

He knocked at the French window from 
which the light proceeded, and almost imme- 
diately it was opened from within; and Bob, 
looking very much astonished, appeared on 
the threshold. 

“ Lord Trevanion!” he exclaimed surpris- 
edly. “Cecil!” 

“ Don’t wait for explanations,” Lord Tre- 
vanion said hurriedly. “Take care of your 
sister, Bob. I owe her my life; but she is 
very tired, I fear.” 

ecil was in her brother’s arms now, and 
a hot rain of tears came to her relief. Bob 
half led, half carried her into the room, long- 
ing for the explanation Lord Trevanion was 
too agitated to give ; and the two young men 
st by in helpless distress, while Cecil 
struggled with the passion of sobs and tears 
which shook the slender frame as she cow- 
ered in the deep arm-chair. 

At last the dreadful sobs were stilled from 
sheer exhaustion, and then Bob carried his 
sister up-stairs to her room, and left her with 
Hannah and Jane, while he came back to 
Lord Trevanion, whom he found standing 
by the fire, gloomy and anxious. 

“Is she better? Shall I go for Alpin?” 
he said abruptly, as Bob entered. 

“TI do not think there is any need,” Bob 
answered; “she is quieter now; and Han- 
nah thinks she is only over-tired and excited. 
But what is all this. Alan? Where did you 
meet the child? How did she save your 
life?” 

“T will tell you,” Lord Trevanion said 
rather huskily ; and he gave him an account 
of his meeting with Cecil, and told him of 
the broken bridge. “It had evidently been 
sawn completely across and left holding to- 
gether as it were by a thread. I could not 
— from Cecil how she had learnt my 

ger,” he went on. “Tomorrow perhaps 

she will be able to tell us. Just fancy what 
a terrible death, Bob!” 

Bob Somerset stretched out his hand, and 
their fingers met in a close pressure. 

“I did not tell Cecil you were here,” he 
said presently. “You seemed to wish me 
not to do so, so I kept silence; she was 
spending the night with Jane Martin, and I 
suppose learnt something there.” 

“Who could it have been, Somerset?” 
said his lordship musingly, after a time. 
“ Whom have I cruelly injured in the parish ? 
Cecil said something about some one whom 


“ The mystery will be solved tomorrow,” 
returned Bob, as Jane came to the door to 
say that his lordship’s room was ready. 
“ Cecil will be able to tell us about it in the 
morning, I dare say.” 

And they separated for the night. 

But not the next morning, nor the s 
nor the third, was Cecil Somerset able to 
give an account of how she had discovered 
the plot inst Lord Trevanion’s life; for 
the next day, and many succeeding ones, 
found her lying on her little white bed, ray- 
ing incoherently and in high fever. Not 
much could they gain from the incoherent 
words which fell from her lips ; her brother’s 
name and Lord Trevanion’s were sometimes 
among them, and she seemed haunted by a 
terrible dread of being “too late” and an 
awful fear of the darkness and solitude. 

Doctor Alpin was evidently terribly anx- 
ious ; and his grave face reduced Bob almost 
to despair; while Lord Trevanion haunted 
the Nest ceaselessly, looking pale and hag- 
gard, caring little what became of him if Ce 
cil’s young life was taken. ~ 

“Would to Heaven she had left me to 
die!” he groaned once, when the crisis was 
near, and Cecil’s life hung upon a thread. 
“IT would willingly, Heaven knows, have 
given my life for hers.” 

“ Perhaps she was as willing to give hers 
for you,” said Amy Hunt gently; for Amy 
and her mother had come to Bob in his dis- 
tress. “I do not think she would have 
cared much to live if you had died sucha 
terrible death.” 

“ My darling! my poor darling!” was all 

Lord Trevanion could say, with a choked- 
back sob; and Amy wondered how he would 
bear it if Cecil were taken from him. 
But Cecil did not die. Little by little she 
fought her way back to life, by slow degrees 
recovering strength, looking wan and white 
and feeble still, ¥ safe from all present 
danger — not able to talk much, or even lis- 
ten much, but quite content, and happy ap- 
parently, lying back on the sofa in her room, 
with Amy at her side, and a daily visit from 
Bob, which was all Doctor Alpin would allow 
for some time. They never touched upon 
her midnight walk, for the doctor had for- 
bidden it until she was much stronger; but 
Amy noticed that, when she brought her 
Lord Trevanion’s daily offering of rare, hot- 
house flowers, Cecil’s ip quivered a little, as 
if they reminded her of some painful occur- 
rence, as if they touched a wound still open 
and unhealed, — a chord still tender. 


CHAPTER X. 


is coming on apace, and 
Cecil has been down some days before 


I had cruelly inj , 


she is allowed to see Lord Trevanion ; but 
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last, when Amy has gone back to Russell 
with her and Cecil has been 
able to drive out in the little pony-carriage 
with Bob, and even to walk down the little 
garden on a very fine, sunshiny morning, 
Boctor Aplin gives his gracious permission, 
and Lord Trevanion is admitted. 

It is late in the afternoon when he comes, 
and Cecil is lying on the low couch wheeled 
up by the fire, oing nothing but aver 
the quiet and warmth, with a languor whic 
clings to her yet. The room, the cozy little 
morning-room, with its warm-looking, crim- 
son hangings, is lighted only by the firelight; 
but the fire is blazing up merrily, dancing a 
fantastic ¢roistemps over the room, and play- 
ing more quietly over Cecil’s recumbent fig- 
ure, as she lays there in her dark-blue, serge 
dress, very pale and small and slender, all 
her pretty, chestnut hair gone, save a few 
short rings which curl crisply round her 
head, and make her look so young and child- 
ish that Lord Trevanion, coming in quietly, 
feels an insane desire to take her in his 
arms and kiss the soft lips; so young, so 
childish, but so pretty does little, impulsive, 
true-hearted, hazel-eyed Cecil appear. 

She looks up at him met as he enters, — 
so tall and straight and splendid-looking, 
with his dark, proud face a little worn and 
haggard, but with such a tender, tremulous 
joy in his dark, velvety eyes,—and holds 
out her small, thin hand to him, with a little 
smile, which Lord Trevanion cannot return, 
— he is too much moved, and his lip quivers 
a little under his dark mustache. 

How she has suffered, —for his sake. , 

“I am glad you have come to see me, , 
she says smilingly, as he sits down opposite 
to her, pulling at his heavy mustache with 
strong, nervous fingers. “I wanted to 
thank you for your lovely flowers. They 
have been such a delight to me.” 

“ And I have to thank you,” he returns 
abruptly, — to thank you for my life.” 

The little smile fades from Cecil’s lips, 
and the hazel eyes darken with a curious, 
wistful, troubled look. 

“Do you know that my debt of gratitude 
has weighed upon me all these weeks?” he 
goes on ina moment. “ Whatcan I say, — 
what can I do to acquit myself of it, Cecil?” 

Cecil does not answer ; she looks into the 
fire with her troubled hazel eyes; and thinks 
sorrowfully that he is in a hurry to discharge 
his debt, It is not pleasant to him to owe 
her anything. 

“What can I do to show my gratitude ?” 
he goes on in his peculiarly sweet, mellow 
voice. “ Tell me, Cecil.” 

“You forget,” Cecil answers suddenly, 
looking up at him and meeting the dark eyes, 
with some deep pain lingering in her own, 
“that I owe my brothers life to you, Lord 
Trevanion ; so if —if —I had anything to 


do —if you owe me anything,” she goes on 
more calmly now, —“ we are ‘quits’ now, 
are we not?” 

All the tender love-light dies out of the 
dark eyes watching her face. This was her 
reason then for the midnight walk which 
had nearly cost her her life,— gratitude for 
the service he had rendered her brother, not 
what he had hoped and longed for, not — 

With a stifled exclamation of pain, he 
rises from his seat and begins to pace the 
room restlessly, while Cecil closes her eyes 
to hide the tears that force their way into 
an and wonders why he is vexed with 

er. 

Ah, if the child could tell what a tumult of 
painful feeling her words have caused; if 
she could guess how he has built up his 
hopes on the remembrance of that night ! 

surely, if she had not loved him, she 
would not have ventured on that terrible 
walk, — common humanity, gratitude itself, 
would not have given her strength and cour- 
age. And, havirg built his hopes upon it, 
he cannot resist a moan when Cecil's quiet 
words tumble his castle to the ground. 
They are “ quits.” 

““Do you remember what passed between 
us on that night?” he asks presently, stand- 
ing. tall, pee. unbending, by her side. 

oes she remember? The pale face col- 
ors, and the sweet lips quiver as they form 
the monosyllable “ Yes.” 

“Then you will not have forgotten your 
own words,” he goes on, taking his seat op- 
posite to her again. “You said that I 
might have been hurried into eternity by 
the hand of one I had deeply injured.” 

Cecil turns her face from his gaze, and 
lifts one little frail hand to shade her eyes 
from the fire. 

“Who is that person, Cecil? I have 
been cudgeling my brains in order to discov- 
er him or her,” he continues, trying to 
speak less earnestly, “and I cannot; so, 
even if the subject pains you, Cecil, I have 
to come to you for the explanation of your 
enigmatical phrase.” 

“ Your memory is a bad one, Lord Tre- 
vanion,” she says coldly, but with a tremor 
in her voice. 

“ No, it is a good one,” he answers. “ For 
instance, I can remember, even now, clearly, 
as if it were but yesterday, the first time I 
saw you, Cecil, the first words you spoke to 
me, our first walk ees, our compact of 
friendship, a hundred little trifles which con- 
cern you ever so slightly ; I have forgotten 
none of them, —not one. Is it likely that I 
forget a great injury inflicted by 
me ” 

Cecil’s hand falls, and he sees the pain on 
her face as the firelight falls upon it. 

“O Lord Trevanion, think! ” 

“I did not know that I had an enemy in 
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the parish, except perhaps Josiah Fornan. 
Ah, you start, Cecil! He then is the one I 
have so cruelly injured? Ah, my child, you 
must indeed keep up your old prejudice 
against me, if you call it a cruel injury to 
turn him out of a farm which was going to 
ruin in his hands, but which now — ' 
“If it were but that,” she breaks in with 
sudden passion, — “ if it were butthat! Do 
not try to keep up this deception, my lord, 
What can you gain by deceiving me? 
Nothing, for I know all.” . 
He looks at her in amazement, and the 
proud eyes darken unexpectedly with anger. 
“Your tone is a very extraordinary one, 
Miss Somerset,” he says coldly. “ Will 
you kindly explain yourself, for I cannot un- 
derstand you ?” 

Cecil raises herself, white and trembling, 
from the pillows. 

“Have you forgotten —O my lord,” she 
cries, “can you have forgotten — his daugh- 
ter! 

She falls back again, hiding her face in 
her hands. 

Lord Trevanion looks at her a moment in 
blank astonishment; then a faint glimmer 
of her meaning seems to dawn upon him. 

“ His daughter, Cecil? I do not quite un- 
derstand even now,” he says gently ; “ and 
yet I do not want to distress you. Do you 
mean that I had something to do with the 
disappearance of that unhappy girl ?” 

The little hands fall from folowre the wan 
face, and her great, startled, hazel eyes seek 
his with sudden fear, a sudden hope in their 
depths. 

“ Who told you that I had, Cecil?” 

Lord Trevanion’s tone is very cool and 
business-like now, and Cecil forces herself 
to answer. 

He did.” 

“When?” 

“ Last New Year’s Day.” 

“ Ha! Can you remember what he said?” 

“He came here in the morning,” Cecil 
says, with dry lips which have a difficulty in 
framing the words. “He told me you were 
going to take Settle Farm from him, and 
asked me to take his part. I said that I 
could not, as he deserved that it should be 
taken, and that you had been too lenient 


“ Well?” —as she pauses. 

“ And he said that if you had been lenient 
it was only his right; that you had stolen 
his daughter ; that” — 

Cecil’s voice dies away. 

“And your prejudice against me was so 
strong that you were willing to believe such 
a libel!” his lordship said sternly. “ What 
had I done to you that you should have such 
a hatred to me, Cecil?” 

She makes no answer ; and, in a moment, 


“If you had had the common justice to 
make one inquiry, you might have known 
the falsehood of his assertion. Mary For- 
nan left her home with a man who had been 
my guest at the Castle; and it was because 
I had indirectly caused him such sorrow 
that I bore so long with Josiah Fornan’s 
evil ways. Because my friend, a man whom 
I had loved and trusted implicitly, had in- 
ey him, I left things alone, and tried to 

elp him. He has repaid my forbearance 
well, has he not?) He has estranged from 
me the one heart for which I yearned, the 
one woman I ever loved. Do you wonder 
that I hate my home, Cecil? I have known 
the cruellest pain there. First—ah, but you 
know that story, and how I lost the first | 
person who had ever seemed to love me; 
after that I proved the unworthiness of a 
friend whom I believed leal and true. Is it 
any wonder that I hated Trevanion, Cecil? 
And when you came, and I thought a new 
sunshine was coming to me, there succeeded 
the bitterest sorrow of ail. I saw, I felt 
your prejudice against me; but I hoped to 
overcome it by the power of my great love 
for you.” He pauses fora moment. “But 
it was not to be,” he adds brokenly. “It 
is my fate, I suppose. But had you not be- 
lieved Fornan es might have loved me. 
My patience almost cost me my life, but it 
cost me what I would have held far more 
dearly than my life.” 
The last words are spoken with intense 
sadness ; and, hiding her face on the pil- 
lows, Cecil bursts into a passion of tears,— 
tears of mingled joy and sorrow. 
“ Was it right to judge me so hastily?” 
he says more gently. “ Why, even a crim- 
inal is allowed some defence, and you al- 
lowed me none. Was it just? as it 
right? Had you spoken, Cecil, I might 
have been spared much suffering, and that 
wretched man whose hand was raised 
against me might have been saved a great 
sin. He has left Trevanion, you know, and 
is on his way to Australia, where I hope he 
may yet retrieve the past. But, if my peo- 
ple had known who destroyed that brid 
and condemned me to such a cruel death, 
he would not have got off so easily. Had 
we not all been so anxious about the person 
who saved my life, we might have had leis- 
ure to think of the one who would have de- 
stroyed it.” 
There is another silence. Cecil’s tears 
flow silently. Lord Trevanion looks across 
at her with grieved, longing eyes, but he is 
too much hurt to make peace unasked. 
“Was it right, — was it just, Cecil?” 
he asks again. And the only answer is a 
great choked sob. 
Lord Trevanion rises, and, moving away 


still sternly, still coldly, he goes on, 


from the firelight, seats himself at the piano 
in silznce. e is hurt and angry and 
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pained, and he feels that Cecil owes him 
some re tion for her unjust condemna- 
tion ; or he would have knelt at her 
feet and pleaded once more for the love 
which he is longing for so earnestly. 

The silence deepens in the little room; 
the flames die out of the fire and leave a 
warm red glow; the scent of Cecil’s flowers 
rises sweet and fragrant ; quietly Cecil sobs 
on still; while Lord Trevanion opens the 
piano and begins to play. 

It is some soft sweet melody that he 
plays, an old favorite, —one of Mendels- 
sohn’s sweetest Lieder, —and then his fin- 
gers stray into a dreamy prelude, and the 
rich tenor voice rises softly, singing some 
quaint words which Cecil and he had come 
upon in a book which they had read and en- 
joyed together, and which he had set toa 
strange, weird, wistful air. 


“ If it be that a man and a woman 
Are made for no mutual grief ;' 
That each gives the pain to some other, 
And neither can give the relief ; 


“ Tf, miss, the charm of the world 


Is tied round the holy feet, — 
I scorn to shrink from facing 
What my brothers and sisters meet. 


“ But I cry when the wolf is tearing 

At the core of my heart, as now: 
When I was the man to be tortured, 
Why should the woman be thou?” 


The song comes to an abrupt conclusion ; 
for two little trembling hands are timidly 
laid upon the musician’s arm, a little slender 
form is kneeling by his side, and Cecil is 
sobbing out a piteous entreaty, in which only 
one word is audible, — “ Forgive.” 

Lord Trevanion does not answer for a 
moment; but he folds one strong arm round 
the bowed, kneeling figure, and plays soft 
Seemy chords with the other hand in si- 
ence. 

Then he bends his face over the little 
curly head, which he has drawn close to 
him, and, still continuing his one-handed 
performance on the piano, says softly, — 

“Do you deserve to be forgiven, Cecil ? 
Ought f not to scold you, dear?” 

“Yes,” says Ceci faintly between her 
sobs ; “but 1 am very sorry.” 

“Do you know that you have made me 
“a unhappy all this year, little girl?” 

ecil presses her face closely against his 
breast, and answers nothing. 

“You are really penitent, Cecil?” he in- 
terrogates, lowering his lips to the soft 
curly hair. 

“Yes,” — ever so earnestly, ever so trem- 
ulously. 

“You do love me a little then, after all? 

You sent me away only because of ” — 

' “Yes,” she interrupts, in her sweet broken 
voice, 


“ 
ats And you would have been a little sorry 

Her hands close tightly over his, her 
eyes go to his face with an expression 
which he can read in the half-light, and 
which fills his heart with joy, and she utters 
a little ' of pain. 

Lord Trevanion’s music suddenly stops, 
snd his other arm is folded closely round 

er. 

“Where did you find your courage, dar- 
ling?” he whispers tenderly. 

“In my love,” she answers softly, lookin 
up at him with innocent adoring eyes, a 
the long pent-up tide of love taking free 
course now. “Lord Trevanion’’ — 

“ Miss Somerset!” 

She starts a little, coloring under the ten- 
der, smiling eyes. 

“Well, my darling?” 

“ Alan,” she whispers, “ I have not been 
happy either.” 


“| know it, dearest child. I wish to 


.| Heaven I had been less proud, and I might 


have won an explanation ere this !” 

“It was all my fault!” sobs Cecil. 

“No, my darling ; 1 am to blame as much 
as you are, — ay, and more, my pretty child. 
Do I seem a terrible old fogy to you, Cis?” 

He smiles as he reads her answer in the 
sweet hazel eyes; then he carries her back 
to the sofa, and, stooping, takes payment 
from the tender crimson lips. 

“ My own darling,” he whispers tenderly, 
“to whom I owe so much, — to whom I owe 
my life! You must make my happiness 
now, Cecil, or I shall be sorry ” — 

But a tender hand is laid upon his lips. 

“And what do I not owe you, Alan?” 
she says brokenly. “ Ah, will you ever be 
able to forget that while you were giving me 
such generous trust and love I was trying to 
think, trying to believe ” — 

“Only trying?” he questions, “I think 
in your heart you doubted ita little. Dar- 
ling, in the future bring all your doubts and 
fears to me, and try to trust me.” 

“T trust you as I love you, Alan,” she 
said with sudden earnestness, drawing the 
= head down to hers, — “with all my 

eart.” ‘ 

They have a very quiet, ha half-hour 
to then Bob in, and 
one glance at his sister and her lover shows 
him that matters are satisfactorily arranged, 
and his congratulations thereupon are very 
warm and sincere. 

“ Cecil has promised to take the life she 
has saved into her own hands for the fu- 
ture,” Lord Trevanion says, as his hand and 
Bob’s meet in one long hand-clasp. “It 
has been a selfish and useless one enough 
hitherto. You must try to make it a more 
useful one, dear child.” 

“O Alan!” and Cecil’s voice of shocked 
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surprise makes both young men laugh. “It 
is you who must try to lift me to your level.” 
e stoops over her, smiling. 
“Have you forgotten in what terms you 
refused my first application?” he says soft- 
ly. “*I would not marry you if I loved you 
with my whole heart, not if it broke my 

heart to give you’” — 
“ It almost did,” says Cecil, with quiver- 


ing lips. “O Alan, you do not know how I 
have suffered!” 

“TI can guess, my child,” he answers ten- 
derly. “We must make up for it in the fu 
ture, while we try to forget the dreary past, 
We won’t talk of gratitude or forgiveness 
any more, Cecil love. Remember that we 
have exchanged lives and exchanged hearts, 
and that we are forever ‘ Quits,’ 


“SIC HIM, TIGE!” 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


was about the dinner hour at the farm- 
house of Grandfather Warner. Sucha 
queer little house as it was, peeping up from 
its nest on the hill-side, above which droo 
ed and swayed two immense weeping-wil- 
lows, like a red bird about to fly. It had 


been his father’s home; here he was born, 
here he had lived wei, gd with his wife year 


after year, and here he expected to die, and 
be buried in the little grave-yard on the 
green stretch of s, fenced in by a palin 
of white, where lay both his parents dea 
these many years. No wonder the spot 
was so dear to him, and that he sometimes 
grieved that soon no one of his name would 
reside beneath its roof. 

There had been a bright-eyed, —_ girl, 
upon whom he had lavished a world of love, 
and who, he was in hopes, would marry some 
great-hearted, strong-handed farmer, to whom 
the place could be left. But it was not so 
ordered. Lovely and unassuming as was 
Ruth, his daughter, a farmer’s life, honest 
and independent as it is, could not content 
her, and she aspired to something different 
in the man who was to be her husband ; and 
when the Reverend Heber Milton, with his 
classic face and cultivated voice, came to 
the little hamlet of Rockton, and sought 
board at the farm-house, her heart went out 
toward him at once; and when, months af- 
ter, he asked her to be his wife, it was with 
a happiness akin to pain that she accepted 
him. Grandfather Warner did not oppose 
the match. He knew him to be a thorough- 
ly good man, who loved his daughter, and 
who would be kind to her, and smothering 
the wish, as if it were asin, that he was a 
Methodist, — as were all of the Warners,— 
instead of an he bade them 
God-speed, and offered his heartiest wishes, 
with something more substantial when the 


wedding-day came round, and they started 
on their bridal trip. 

Years have come and gone since then, 
semen | eleven in all. The Reverend 
Heber Milton was a popular preacher in the 
City of Boston, at whose church crowds 
flocked to hear him. One child, a little 
gray-eyed girl, was sent them a year after 
their marriage. She was named Ruth, after 
her mother and mother’s mother. In fact, 
it was a favorite name with the Warners. 

She was a delicate child, with a lovely face, 
around which fell clustering ringlets of gold, 
a fairy-like form, and the cunningest feet and 
hands imaginable. The pet of her grand- 
parents, she often spent a month or two 
with them in the red house on the hillside. 
This season she went to visit them a bit ear- ' 
lier than usual. It was the month of June. 
The day was oppressively warm. Grandfa- 
ther Warner sat on the stoop in his shirt- 
sleeves, with a clay-pipe in his mouth, at 
which he occasionally took a long puff. He 
was a hale old man, whose tall form was not 
bent with age, despite his seventy years. , 
His hair was white as the snow that oft-times | 
drifted about their house in winter, and, 
blocked the road leading to it. Grandmoth-' 
er Warner was the very opposite of her hus- 
band in all save kindness of heart. She 
was a tiny woman, with a face not unlike a 
dried-up, winter apple. Her eyes were a 
pale blue, always hidden by her steel-bowed 
spectacles, and her rather scanty gray hair 
was covered by a snowy white cap. They 
were the dearest old couple possible, and Ban- 
cis and Philemon were never more attached to 
each other than they. Indeed, their son-in- 
law often said that, at their death, he expect- 
ed would spring up from their remains, as 
in the traditional story of the lovers of 
Phrygia, an oak and a linden tree. 

randmother Warner was something of 
an invalid, and always took a nap in the 
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depths of an easy-chair before and after din- 
ner. Her dear old head was nodding gen- 
tly now, and the knitting needles lay at rest 
in her lap, her ball of blue yarn on the floor, 
sent rolling to and fro across the room by 
Thomas, the cat. In the kitchen, Martha 
was busy preparing dinner, and a few rods 
away, in the cornfield, hoeing corn, were 
two men who were working for Mr. Warner. 
Little Ruth was fairly aching for some 
amusement. 

“What shall I do?” she thought. “’T is 
too warm to go out in the corn-field ; Martha 
is so cross that she will not let me help her 
in the kitchen; grandma is asleep, and 

dpa nearly so; and — and what shall | 
fo? Oh, I know. Ill dress up in grand- 
ma’s clothes, and go round to the front door 
and knock, making believe I ’m some fine 
lady from the city. My! won’t Martha be 
cross when she comes to the door and finds 
out it’s only Ruthy !” 

Here she laughed in anticipation of what 
was to come, and set about transforming 
herself into a “ guy ” as cape possible. 
First she went to the closet adjoining Mrs. 
Warner’s sleeping apartment, and takin 
down from its hook a clean, well-starched, 
big-figured calico wrapper, was soon arrayed 
in it, vastly pleased at the length which 
caused it to trail far behind her on the floor. 
Then around her neck she put an old-fash- 
ioned, overgrown linen collar, fastening it 
with agg best gold pin. 

“Now for my feet and head. Let me 
see,” reflectively, “grandma’s best black 
lace cap with the stunning black streamers ! 
Ha, ha! that’s the very thing for the head. 
Where does she keep it, I wonder?” 

After much rummaging of boxes and 
trunks, she came across it, a few sprigs of 
spearmint perfuming it and keeping away 
moths and insects. Little Ruthy argued, — 

“My!” holding it up, “a’n’t it a real 
beauty? I guess I ’ll look mighty fine in it. 
I'll have to catch up my hair behind with 
hairpins. Here ’s only two. Well, they ’ll 
have to do. There,” surveying critically 
the young head crowned with the lace cap, 
from which floated the long streamers, 
“don’t I look nice? Now!I am rigged from 
my head till my feet, and I am as vain of 
my — e as a peacock. My feet must 
be dressed up, too.” 

_ But nothing could be found to encase them 
in save dma’s embroidered slippers, 
which were “big enough for canal-boats,” 
she said. However, they must go on. 
Here two bits of cord were brought into 
requisition, and, knotting them about her 
feet and ankles, she managed to keep them 
on. Her toilet all completed, she was about 
to sally out, when she espied a palm-leaf 
and a pair of black lace mits. These 
_Would be charming accessories to her toilet ; 


so on went the mits, and dangling from her 
was the fan. Here a new idea struck 
er. 

“Who ever heard of an old lady goin 
a-visiting without her reticule and specs 
The leather bag I can take, but I would not 
for the world dare to touch grandma’s specs. 
She cannot see across the room without ’em, 

Oh, I know! grandpa’s old ones with the 

lasses out "Il answer just as well; no one 
1 mistrust anything is lacking.” 

A comical old woman she looked, a veri- 
table Witch of Endor, as she stood with her 
hand on the door-knob preparatory to start- 
ing out. As she turned the knob a voice 
from the stoop, which she recognized as her 
grandfather’s, called her name. She kept 
still as a mouse, heeding it not. 

“Ruth!” in a tone so loud and perempto- 
ry now that she dared not remain silent 
longer, so she ventrued to cry out in a voice 
just above a whisper, — 

“ Well, grandpa?” 

“ There are two of those city chaps at the 
foot of the orchard picking the strawberries 

randma is so fond of. Run quick and 

rive them out! Take Tige along, so that 
if they are saucy you can set him on. It 
would do them good to feel his sharp teeth. 
Yesterday they were in and trampled down 
the grass, and got all of the finest, ripest 
berries, and now again today! I won’t 
stand it! If they try it again, I ’Il sue ’em 
for trespass! Run quick, Ruthy 1” 

“Yes, grandpa.” 

Her attire was forgotten. Grandma’s 
strawberries were being picked, and grand- 
ma was so feeble, and relished nothing so 
much as the fruit that gleamed out from its 
bed of green like so many rubies. So call- 
ing the fierce, black watch-dog ftom his nest 
on the stoop, where he lay stretched out 
with a column of sunlight playing across 
his back, she started for the orchard, her 
long-tailed dress dragging on the grass, her 
fan and reticule dangling from her arm, the 
spectacles, minus glasses, on her nose. Not 
a breath of air was stirring. The very leaves 
hung languidly on their branches. Poor 
Ruth! She was almost exhausted, and 
sweltering under the calico wrapper, as she 
gained the orchard. 

There in the L gee knee deep, culling the 
very largest and choicest of the strawber- - 
berries, that glistened like red jewels in a 
sea of emerald, their faces shaded by wide 
straw hats, were two young men, one with 
an incipient mustache gracing his upper lip. 

Halting to take a long breath, Ruth cried 
out, — 

“Avaunt! avaunt! You robbers. You 
are on forbidden ground, and taking all of 
grandma’s strawberries. Get ye gone, I 
say, or,” as a boyish laugh ran out clear and 
contemptuous on the air, “1 ’ll set Tiger on. 
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ur heels. He ’ll bite you good. How 
no you come on other Jeon’. land and 
take what does not belongto you! You are 
thieves,” as they manifested no disposition 
to discontinue their delightful occupation, 
“and, if you don’t start at once, I "Il do as 
I said, and let Tige have a taste of your 
flesh. Are you going, sirs?” 

Little Ruth, invariably so gentle, had lost 
her temper and meant to put her threat into 
execution. It was all she could do to re- 
strain the savage dog from pouncing on the 
two lawless youths, who were so ruthlessly 
trampling down the grass in their endeavors 
to rescue the best of the fruit. He was 
growling angrily now, and there was an om- 
inous look in his eyes, as with difficulty his 
young mistress kept him at her side. One 
of the youths, the youngest, a fair-haired 
lad of seventeen, with an impudent face, 
lifted himself up from the bed of swaying 
grass, and, after surveying the indignant lit- 
tle speaker a second, doffed his sombrero, ex- 
ecuted a mocking bow, and said, — 

“Ye gods, Carl! ’T is the veritable 
Witch of Endor herself. No wonder she is 
so conversant with the language of Shak- 


. spere. My! how she ’s rigged out from 


head to toe. What ye got in your bag, 
old woman? Simples, with which to make 
a decoction to put to sleep, perchance to 
death, all who fall within your power?” 

Little Ruth took no heed of his taunting 
words, but stamping her slippered foot on 
the ground, reiterated her question, — 

“Gentlemen, are you going? I find it 
difficult to restrain Tiger longer. He ’ll 
quteiey fly at you if you don’t go, and make 
you sufter sadly for your disobedience. Do 
go! You should be ashamed to stay where 
you are not wanted.” 

As she ceased speaking, the youth who 
had not spoken yet, and who had been too in- 
tent upon satisfying the “ inner man” to no- 
tice the maiden and her dog, now got up 
from his knees, and, with a prolonged stare 
of amusement, kindly said, — 

“We should be ashamed of ourselves to 
pluck the forbidden fruit, and deserve for 
our temerity to be ejected from the orchard 
without mercy. Come, Jay, we ’ve no busi- 
ness here. We are distressing the child.” 

But his companion refused with a sneer, 
and said, — 

“You always were a fool, Carl Gray! I 
shall remain as long as I choose. I have 
eaten my fill of these delicious strawberries. 
fit for royalty to feast upon, but I do not 
mean to be driven forth so incontinently by 
a little sprite rigged out like afool. Faith ! 
I am ata loss to know whether she be her- 
self or her grandmother. ‘A dusus nature 
evidently, who may have emerged from the 
ark after the deluge. At least I should 
judge so from her antediluvian style of 


dress. Notice the length of her slippers, 
Carl! They are sizable enough for minia- 
ture yachts.” 

“For shame, Jay! The child was doubt. 
less masquerading when she espied us in 
the orchard, and had no time to divest her. 
self of her superfluous and ungainly articles 
of dress when she came to drive us out. Is 
it not so, my lass ?” 

“It is, sir, I had not thought of my ap. 

arance before. But it matters not. Once 

ain I ask the question: are you going, 
sirs ?” 

“ Certainly,” assented Carl. 

“ Indeed, no,” snapped Jay; “and I’m 
not a bit afraid of your dog, little aunt 
though he prove to be a perfect Cerberus,’ 

“ Then, sir, you ’Il have to take the conse. 
quences,” letting go her hold on the dog, 
“for go from this orchard you shall, and 
at once. At him, Tige! Sic him!” clap 
ping*her hands in her excitement. 

At this command of his mistress, the dog 
sprang at the trespasser, who, as he encoun- 
tered the white teeth and flashing eyes of 
the brute, suddenly lost all of his courage, 
and flew as if for life to a neighboring 
fence that separated the orchard from the 
highway. He reached the fence, caught at 
the topmost rail, and was hastily vaulting 
over, when his progress was impeded by 
Tiger’s fastening his cruel teeth in his trou- 
ser’s leg, and holding him as if in a vise. 
Too terrified to act the part of a braggadocio 
longer, he screamed lustily for help, and 
Carl and Ruth came immediately to the res- 
cue. 

“Sir, you was warned, but would not lis- 
ten tothe warning. You deserve to be bit- 
ten by Tiger, but this time you shall go free. 
Unloose your hold, Tige, and come here.” 

Reluctantly the beast obeyed, and came 
close to his mistress’s side, who patted his 
huge head affectionately with her tiny hand. 

Carl laughed aloud. 

“ Don’t ever boast of your bravery again, 
mon ami, your poltroonery is patent to all. 
You were put to rout most effectually by — 
adog! Heis a faithful servitor, little girl.” 

“A faithful one indeed. I am sorry, sir,” 
addressing the discomfited youth, “ that I 
was obliged to set himon you. You likely 
think my grandpa is a stingy old miser be- 
cause he sent me to drive you out of the 
strawberries, but this is the only patch we 
have of them, and grandma is a very ol 
woman, and a very feeble one, and she relish- 
es the berries so much. Forgive me for do- 
ing wy duty.” 

“We ’ve nothing to forgive,” interposed 
Carl, ere Jay could snap forth the unmanly 
rejoinder rising to his lips. “ We had no 
business here, and I ask oe pardon and 
your grandfather’s for pilfering his fruit 
As a speedy way of getting out of your debt, 
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and that you bear me no ill will, pray accept 
this token.” 

He took out from the inside pocket of his 
coat something enveloped in tissue paper, 
and tendered it to Ruth. 

Wonderingly, Ruth took it in her hands 
and divested it of its covering. A lovely 
piece of dijouterie —a locket of Nea litan 
coral — was disclosed, attached to a slender, 
golden chain. . 

“Open it, little girl.” 

Ruth did so, and a dark, bright face, with 
smiling mouth and beautiful grave eyes, 
peered up at her from out of the locket. 

“It is your face,” she cried. 

“Yes, and you must keepit. Otherwise 
I shali think that you have not truly for- 

iven me.” 

“ But this cost so much, and I treated 
you so meanly,” sighed Ruth, with a longing 
glance at the pretty locket. 

“Nonsense! I amarich man’s son, and 
waste double the amount on trifles like that 
very often. Do yo it.” 

“T will take it to the house, and if grand- 
pa will allow me to keep it, I will gladly do 
so. How pretty it is.” 

“Very pretty,” acknowledged Carl ; while 
Jay sneered, — 

“ Ha, ha, Sir Galahad! what will Eva Nor- 
ton say to this? You know you purchased 
it for her, because she wants your picture to 
look at while you are away in ap lands 
studying up the paintings of the old mas- 
ters.” 

“Did you really buy it for her, sir?” And 
little Ruth gazed steadily into his blue, hon- 
est eyes, to see if he were telling her the 
truth. “If so, take it back; I do not want 
it.’ 

But he refused to do so. 

“ No,” he said earnestly, “I never bought 
itfor Niss Norton, 1 nonet two, — one for 
mother, and one for myself, which I want 
to give you.” 

“I believe you, sir, and if grandpa ’Il let 
me, I will always, always keep it ow tell 
me your name, and where you are stopping, 
so if grandpa bids me give it back, 1’ll know 
whom to send it to, and where.” 

“My name? It is Carl Gray, and I am 
spending a few days at the National. Now 
what shall I call you?” 

_ “Ruth Milton. My papa is a preacher 
in Brooklyn, and I am visiting my grand- 
parents on the farm.” 

“Whew!” with a loud whistle; “are you 
the daughter of the Reverend Heber Mil- 
ton? I attend his church regularly when I 
am athome. Our parents are great friends. 
fay’s, too, are on intimate terms with yours. 

ow the slightest obstacle does not exist to 
your accepting my gift.” 

Jay, learning that she was the daughter of 
the popular +; nee although a mere child, 


saw fit to change his tactics, and apologize 
nd Ruth, holding no grudge, since Ti 

had given him so phe Ffright, readily 
gave him, and they were on the best of 
terms, when a new-comer, in the guise of 
Grandfather Warner, appeared upon the 
scene. From his position on the stoop, 
he saw the dog attack the stranger, and af- 
ter waiting a reasonable while for Ruth to 
return, concluded that something must have 
happened, so started out in quest of her. 
They were amicably conversing when he 
came upon them, and Carl, naturally frank 
and outspoken, apologized for the wrong he 
had been guilty of, told who he was, and 
ended by — that his grand-daughter 
might keep the locket to liquidate the obli- 

ation he felt himself under to her and 

im. Pleased with his straightforward man- 


ner, the old man readily gave his consent, ~ 7 


adding, — 

“ Not as a means to liquidate a debt, but 
to convince you that we are not so obdurate- 
hearted as to be angry with you, I promise 
to let her keep it. Now, in return, come up 
this afternoon and take tea with us. I prom- 
ise you a plentiful supply of the fruit of 
which Henry Ward Beecher so truthfully 
says, “God might have made a better berry 
than the strawberry, but he never did.’” 

A simultaneous consent came from both, 
and the old man and his grand-daughter af- 
ter a cordial good-by started for the farm- 
house, Tiger trudging at their heels. En- 
grossed in other thoughts, Mr. Warner nev- 
er noticed how fantastically his sunbeam 
was arrayed ; if he had, he would only have 
laughed and said, “ Masquerading again, eh, 
Ruthy ?” 

Late in the afternoon, attired in becoming 
suits of gray, with immaculate shirt-fronts, 
Carl Gray and Jay Cook “ put in an appear- 
ance” at the yellow farm-house, the latter 
swinging a natty cane in his hand. A mer- 

time ensued, for the Warners were jolly, 
pleasant people, and Ruth was such a de- 
mure little miss, so pert and intelligent for 
one of her years, that visitors never experi- 
enced many dull hours under the roof of the 
old farm-house. 

A veritable sunbeam Ruth looked this 
afternoon, with her wealth of hair brushed 
back from her brow, loosely tied by a fillet 
of blue, and allowed to fall in a golden cas- 
cade down her back. She hadon a white 
muslin dress, and a wide blue sash was knot- 
ted about her waist. The gold chain gleam- 
ed on her white neck, to which the locket of 
Neapolitan coral hung, and when Carl’s eyes 
fastened upon it with a smile, she nod 
and said, — 

“ 7] mean to wear it for a charm, and it 
shall never leave my neck till I become 


some good man’s wife, as grandpa says. 
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Then I shall put it away in my souvenir 
box, and wear one given to me by him in- 
stead.” 

“Humph! And has such a worldly-wise 
thought entered your head at such a tender 

? What sort of a man have you pict- 
ured as thearbiter of your destiny, my wee 
Minerva?” 

The answer startled and amused him not 
a little, and he never forgot it. It was, — 

“ Just such a man as you, I think.” 

Accompanied by the most innocent look 

“It is not leap-year, Miss Ruth, so you 
have no right to propose,” interposed Jay at 
this juncture, jealous of the attention his 
Pythias was receiving even from a child, 

All laughed, and the conversation was in- 
terrupted by a summons to tea. A little 
round table stood in the centre of the room 
they were ushered into, covered with the 
whitest of cloths, and the dishes were ar- 
ranged thereon with the greatest of care. 
At each plate, where reposed a snowy nap- 
kin, was a wee bunch of pansies and mig- 
nonnette, knotted together bya supple green 
vine, gathered earlier in the day by Ruth, 
and in the middle of the table was a large 
dish o’errunning with old-fashioned, sweet- 
scented posies half buried in a glistening 
ped of ivy coils. The viands were of the 

St. 

“A feast for the gods,” averred Jay, as 
he daintily manipulated the cream biscuits 
and fragrant strawberries, served in a garni- 
ture of their own leaves. 

Night spread her ebon wings over the 
earth, and a silver crescent rode high in the 
heavens, ere the two young men took their 


, departure, both uttering the stereotyped 


phrase, “We ’ve had a delightful time ;” 
only in this instance the statement was per- 
fectly true. 

That night both Carl and Jay were rest- 
less, and their sleep disturbed by queer 
dreams. Time and again Carl beheld a 
hand emerge from a shadow and grasp at 
the locket adorning Ruth’s throat, —the 
white, slim hand of his friend. And three 
several times Jay saw the locket dashed to 
the ground and crushed to fragments be- 
neath his heel, and three several times, as if 
by magic or some species of witchcraft, it 
was restored by Carl in all its pristine beau- 
ty to the tiny maid with wondrous golden 
locks and melting gray eyes, whose name 
was Ruth. And strange to relate neither 
one mentioned his dream to the other. 


CHAPTER II, 


bright, vanishing bubbles on the 
surface of Time’s ever-flowing river, 
the years sped away, numbering eight in all. 


In Ruth they had wrought as vast a change 
as is wrought in the bud when it bursts into 
a blossom; in the brown worm when it 
emerges from its chrysalis state, into a gor- 
geously beautiful butterfly. She had shot 
up into perfect womanhood. At eighteen 
she would have attracted attention in any 
throng, and not so much for her beauty— 
yet she was wondrously beautiful —as for 
that unexplainable something clinging to her, 
which, for want of a better name, we must 
term magnetism. A face sweet and pure as 
a snow-drop, framed in by sumptuous mass- 
es of pale gold hair, that ever looked like 
silver in the shade, and which was not al- 
lowed as formerly to fall in irregular ringlets 
adown her back, but was coiled in one mas- 
sive braid round and round her graceful 
head. Giving character and singularity to 
this — face, was a pair of gray eyes, al- 
mond shaped, shaded by sweeping lashes of 
jet. A Calla-lily, rearing its head out from 
its nest of glossy-veined leaves, owned nota 


more symetrical shape than she. A bit cold, 
but invariably sweet and unruffled in her de- 
meanor, kind alike to equal and subordinate, 
the daughter of the talented preacher was 
respected and admired by all with whom 
she came in contact. 

She was staying a few weeks with her 
parents at H——, a fashionable watering 
place lately becoming quite famous. It was 
a picturesque little village, nestling at the 
foot of stupendous, rock-ribbed hills, and 
well shaded by overgrown elms. For some 
months past the Reverend Heber Milton 
had been out of health; and when the sum- 
mer solstice set in, the family came to 
H——solely on his account, hoping, that 
with a suspension of his labors for a time, 
inhaling the pure, bracing air of the place 
where the goddess Hygeia was said to 
dwell, and taking copious draughts of the 
bitter tasting mineral waters, distinguished 
for their medicinal properties, he would re- 

in in a measure his original, much-wished- 
or strength. The season was an unexcep- 
tional one,—gay in every sense of the 
word. A miscellaneous crowd was gathered 
there. Not only invalids who bathed daily 
in the sparkling waters, expecting to emerge 
from each bath as well as they were before 
rheumatism or some other ailmant had 
seized them for its prey, but pleasure-seek- 
ers, of all sorts, — tne é/ite of the city, and 
those who barely managed to keep up ap 
pearances ; young men who sketched, hunt: 
ed and fished ; and young ladies who flirted 
to their hearts’ content under their mancu- 
vring mother’s eyes with some dissipated 
scion of royalty. : 

Ruth did not mingle much in the gayeties 
of theseason. Occasionally she attended a 
féte champétre, or took part in a fair or 


tableaux gotten up for some charitable pur- 
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; but most of the time, when not in at- 
tendance upon her parents, she took her 
Flora and sketching-book, and rambled over 
the hills, copying some romantic view of the 
surrounding country, or gathering bits of 
moss, ferns and flowers, which, after\classi- 
fying and analyzing, she pressed and dried 
for her Aortus siccus at home. 

It was a lovely morning, albeit a trifle too 
warm for comfort, the sky blue and cloudless 
overhead. Passionately fond of being out 
in the open air, Ruth took her sketching- 
book and a large sun-umbrella, and sallied 
out. Very fragile and lovely she looked in 
her gray gossamery attire, with a rainbow- 
tinted scarf carelessly twisted about her 
throat and shoulders, a wide sun-hat shad- 
ing her sweet face, and one exquisite, white 
hand holding aloft her umbrella. _- 

She did not walk as far as usual. A feel- 
ing of lassitude stole over her, and as’she 
was passing a field where the — grass rose 
and fell like the emerald-green billows of a 
sea when caressed by the breeze, she stop- 
ped, and seated herself under the umbra- 

ous branches of a partially decomposed 

ech-tree. Cows were peacefully grazing 
in a neighboring lot, birds fittted in and out 
of the boughs overhead, crickets and grass- 
hoppers kept up a monotonous | 
about her, and wearied, too much indispose 
to sketch or botanize, she furled her sun- 
shade and flung it down on the ground to 
keep guard of her sketch-hook, and, leaning 
back against the bole of the tree, lazily 
closed her eyes. 

.“I declare, I am as indolently inclined this 

morning as a Louisianan,” she sighed, too 
inert almost to think. 

Wooed by degrees by the god Morpheus, 
she fell into a quiet sleep. ow long she 
slept she could not tell. She was awakened 
by a loud bellowing noise that made her 
start hurriedly to her feet, and gaze about 
her in affright. A sight — her eye 
that curdled the blood in her veins. Two 
men were flying across the stretch of green, 
and in hot pursuit was an infuriated red 
monster, with distended nostrils, from 
whose mouth that ominous bellow came. 
On, on they flew, pursued and pursuer, ap- 
proaching nearer to her at every step; evi- 
dently they were putting forth efforts to 
reach the fence, that lay but a few feet from 
where she stood rooted to the spot, unable 
to flee, even to cry out. She realized the 
imminent peril the two men were in, knew 
that in a moment the bull would be upon 
them, that they would be mangled, torn to 
pieces. A thought, as if by inspiration, 
struck her. Could she not save the lives of 
these two in jeopardy ? The men were up to 
the tree now, espying her for the first time. 
One, tall and bronzed by other climes, in- 
voluntarily halted, crying out, — 


“ Lady, for the love of Heaven, flee! An 
enraged bull is at our heels, that will trample 
you to death! Fly! fly! O my God! You 
will be too late! See, I ’ll stand here and 
attack him as best I may, and you ruq for 
your life to yonder fence. Wait not an in- 
stant! Fly! fly!” 

But like a statue, pale as death, she 
stood ; her feet would not carry hera single 
step; and instead of helping she had given 
to death this brave, tall man, whose face 
blanched to the hue of her own, as he real- 
ized the danger menacing them both. An- 
other moment, O God! where would they 
be? Courageous, of the stuff of which war- 
riors are made, he had no power to avert 
the death of that frail girl before him. No 
missile, no club, nothing to interpose be- 
tween her and peril ; and she would not flee. 

He rushed in front of her, and brandish- 
ing his arms frantically aloft, screamed 
aloud, hoping to frighten away the infuriated 
red animal. Fora second Taurus paused, 
and then — 

The man closed his eyes to receive his 
doom, shielding to the last the girl whom 
ri had no idea he had ever set eyes on be- 
ore. 

Then to the girl came such courage as 
might have animated the breast of Joan of 
Arc. Like lightning a story rushed to her 
mind that she had read whenachild. Death 
should not overtake them thus. And so, 
as the man calmly awaited the attack, as the 
bull threw down his colossal, horned head to 
toss him in the air, with undaunted mien, 
this fragile girl, caressed and brought up as 
the lilies of the field, “ who toil not, neither 
do they spin,” who had never been in jeo- 
pardy before, caught up the sun-umbrella, 
whirled past her protector, opened it with a 
bang, and away the mad creature bounded, 
equally as alarmed as they had been but a 
second before. And Carl Gray and Ruth 
Milton stood face to face, looking in each 
others’ eyes, yet they knew it not. Both 
faces were white ‘and agitated; they barely 
realized that the danger was over. Carl 
saw the animal flying across the field as it 

‘one mad, and he knew that the girl by her 

ravery had saved them both from a terri- 
ble death. The sudden opening of the um- 
brella had acted magically; an unknewn 
thing to the bull, it had scared him, made 
him get away from it as fast as possible. 

Carl turned his eyes upon her. Beauti- 
ful as a goddess, with a face sweet and 
prayerful as the Virgin Mary’s, from which 
all color had fled. In cerements, ready to 
be entombed in a sepulchre, she could never 
look more rigidly, ghastly pale than now. 
Poor child! conscieus that the awful dan- 
ger was averted, she grew faint unto death ; 
the tensions of her nerves gave way ; the 
whole earth grew black before her eyes, and 
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for the first time in her life she swooned en- 
tirely away. She was aroused by water 
dropping on her face, sprinkled by the hand 
of the man bending over her, a man with dark, 
bropzed face, noble white brow, around 
which clung dark curly rings of hair, and 
grave, sea-blue eyes that—where had she 
seen them before? She tried to rise, but 
her head sank back languidly on a carpet of 
moss. She had been removed to a spot 
hard by, where a purling stream meandered 
its way to a chasm below. 

“ Lady, do not essay to rise ow yet; lie 
quiet a few moments longer till the faint- 
ness, superinduced by your courageous act, 
has passed away. How brave you were! 
As brave as the maid of Saragossa, as brave 
as Joan of Arc!” 

His voice deep-toned and cultivated fell 
upon her ears like a strain of half-forgotten 
music. Where had she heard another voice 
like unto it ?— a voice as mellifluous as the 
blended sound of whispering winds and pat- 
tering rain-drops. 

She spoke; and athwart the man’s face 
swept a look of wonder, for her voice, as his 
to her, brought up memories of long ago, 
and curiously he studied the pallid face, 
where a faint tinge of pink was slowly drift- 
ing, marveling much whom this girl, beauti- 
ful and helpless as some storm-beaten white 
lily, reminded him of. The fair head 
crowned with its nimbus of gold was lying 
against a pillow of heowalck moss; two 
‘dainty, symmetrical hands were folded on 
her bosom; and about her white throat and 
supple waist a rainbow-hued scarf coiled 
itself like a sentient, evil thing; and Carl 
Gray shuddered as if it were in truth a bril- 
liant reptile that was winding itself round and 
round and crushing the life out of that fair 
creature, in whom he was becoming so 
vitally interested that he felt, if it were to 
part from her then and there, never to meet 
again, life would lose for him its chief attrac- 
tion. Her simple words thrilled him through 
and through. 

“ Nay, nay,” she said, “I was not brave. 
I am never brave; but I knew your death 
would lie at my door if I did not succeed in 
saving you, inasmuch as you would have got 
out of the mad creature’s way if you had 
not stopped to defend me. And then it 
seemed such an easy thing to do, merely to 
open, and rush toward the frantic animal 
with, the umbrella, just as I had once read 
of a young girl’s doing, when she was in a 
Similar situation. Thank God! it acted like 
a charm. I tremble to think what might 
have happened!” 

“ Do not think of it, please. Banish every 
unwelcome thought that would obtrude it- 
self. You feel better now?” he asked. 

“Very much better, I thank you,” strug- 
Gling to rise to her feet. 


He assisted her, clasping the snowflake 
of a hand that was toying with the many- 
hued cymar at her throat. Blushing as 
Aurora’s self she stood leaning against a 
tree after regaining her footing, the scarf 
slipping from her waist to the ground, where 
it lay coiled like a beautiful serpent with 
crested head ready to spring. 

“It looks so much like a human thing, 
a painted snake, this Oriental scarf,” he mur- 
mured, stooping to pick it up, “that I can- 
not bear to see it clasped about your 
throat.” 

“ While papa declares that it converts me 
into an Eastern sultana,” taking it from his 
hand and folding it about her once more. 
“ How men’s opinions differ.” 

He did not hear the concluding words, 
A locket neg from a slender golden 
chain caught and riveted his attention, 
Verily ’twas the one he had given Ruth, 
little Ruth, in the yellow farm-house the 
night he had taken tea there years and years 
ago. And this slip of a girl, fairer than any 
lily, with the prayerful mouth of a Mary, and 
the sweet gray eyes of a saint, shut in by 
fringes of jet, was Ruth Milton? Could it 
be? Again he stood in the swaying orchard 
grass, plucking rare, red strawberries, and 
watching a tiny creature, uncanny as a kel- 
pie, as she ego her hands and cried to 
the huge, black dog crouching at her feet: 
“At him, Tige! Sic him!” And involun- 
tarily the words trembled upon his lips and 
escaped therefrom, startling the gt not a 
little as they fell upon her ear. With clasped 
hands and earnest face, over which a host of 
expressions ran riot, she regarded him an 
instant; then the truth burst upon her. She 
extended her hand, saying e 5 

“This must be Mr. Gray? If so,I am 
glad to meet him.” . 

“ The gladness is mutual then, Miss Mil- 
ton; I am delighted to see my wee straw- 
berry friend once more. Ruth, you have 
not forgotten me? You still wear my 
locket.” 

He seemed so much like a dear friend, 
that, although eight years had crept into 
eternity since she had seen him, and then 
she was such a mere child, his familiarity 
in addressing her by her christian name did 
not offend cen. nstead, she answered 
frankly, “I have never cared to discard the 
pretty trinket, so fragrant with pleasant rem- 
iniscences. I never expected to meet its 
donor again, however. Ah,” casting her 
glance to the east where a figure was ap 
proaching, “the runaway knight cometh. 
Good-by, Mr. Gray ; I must be going. We 
are at- the hotel for a few weeks on account 
of papa’s health. Pray call to see us.” _ 

She would have hurried away, but he in- 
terruped her passage. 

“Delay your departure one moment, 
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please. It is an old friend of yours, — Jay 
C ” 


“Indeed,” with a merry twinkle in her 
eye, “and am I to behold him continually 
onthe run? The dog routed him in his es- 
cape in the strawberry-field, and now old 
Taurus has disastrously put him to flight. 
I’ll venture to say he was the primary 
cause of your ill-luck today.” 

“You are wrong there, Miss Milton. It 
was excessively warm, and I was mopping 
my heated phiz vigorously with this crimson 

.’ — producing a silken handkerchief 
from his pocket, — “‘ when without warning, 
without so much as ‘by your leave,’ old 
Taurus, rendered mad by the color, bore 
down upon us.” ; 

Jay Cook now drew near, and, espying the 
beauteous apparition in gray, whose face 
shone like a flower beneath her “ broad- 
brim,” awaited an introduction. But Carl 
was forestalled by Ruth, who held out her 
hand, saying lightly, “ Have I then passed 
from your memory, Mr. Cook?” 

Evidently, for no look of recognition 
photographed itself upon his face. He 
doffed his hat with the air of a grand seig- 
nior, bowing low as he clasped her hand ; 
then he laughed: “ It’s of no use trying to 
find out who you are,*mademoiselle. I can- 
not recall a face as fair as your own in my 
retrospective view. Enlighten me, do.” 

“Well, then,” adopting a tone of levity, 
her gray eyes dancing with fun and looking 
the reverse of a saint for the nonce, “ make 
believe, as children do, that I am a magi- 
cian, who, with my wand, or Aladdin’s 
lamp, as the case may be, can convert the 
present scene into an entirely foreign one, 
make eight years die away as if they never 
existed, and — presto, change !— an orch- 
ard lies before us. There are two trespass- 
ers in it purloining strawberries, and a 
witch of a lass, so rigged out that her own 
parents could not have identified her, setting 
on their heels a savage mastiff. Aha! 
watching his face, “you’ve guessed now 
who I am.” 

“Miss Milton, by all that’s mysterious ! 
the wicked witch who mischievously set her 
dog on me! Yes, 1 remember you at last. 
I hope,” a bit sarcastically, “ that your dispo- 
sition has undergone as decided a change 
as your face and form.” ; 

“I can’t exactly say, sir. There’s consid- 
erable diadlerie in my disposition still, I ’m 
afraid. If I were a bit maliciously disposed 
I might inquire if you yourself had suffered 
a sea-change. into something rich and 
strange. Eight years ago your chief char- 
acteristic was to get out of the way of dan- 
ger as speedily as possible; a lack of 

*ve not ovens to this day, 
y your un run across 
eld this 


She could not help firing this shot. He 
was so self-contained, there was such an 
impudent look on his handsome face, that 
she felt she must nettle him a trifle if she 
could. If nettled, he showed it not. 

“ Well, if I ran, so did your friend here, 
whose crimson bandanna provoked the as- 
sault. Tell me how you eluded the mon- 
ster, Carl.” 

“It was through Miss Milton’s bravery I 
was saved,” he replied gratefully. 

“Nay, you do me too-much honor, I 
only ‘unfurled my parachute,’ Mr. Cook, and 
behold the result, — Taurus speeding away 
in the distance, a meek girl swooning away 
at the feet of a tall man. There! let’s dis- 
cuss the theme no longer ; it grows monoto- 
nous. Tell me, as we walk to the hotel, 
how you two happen to be in this place.” 

“The therapeutic virtues of the bitter- 
tasting water, and the unique scenery in 
which it abounds. Jay was slightly dyspep- 
tic, and your humble servant came to 
sketch.” 

“ You are an artist?” shyly avoiding his 
eyes. 

“ An amateur merely. And that reminds 
me I left your sketch-book at the foot of the 
beech-tree; also that weapon of defence, 
your umbreila. I’ll go get them.” 

Leisurely they wended their way to the 
hotel, the girl attracting both men by her 
witching loveliness and sprightly talk. Ere 
they reached the immense white building, en- 
compassed by extensive | gee where 
Ruth stopped, Damon and Pythias were 
rivals: the artist Carl and the lawyer Jay, 
both men of fortune and position, both 
handsome and entertaining, aspired to the 
hand of the minister’s daughter; and each 
intuitively read it in the eye of the other. 

By the majority of people Jay would have 
been pronounced the finer looking of the 
two, and there was an imsouciance of man- 
ner about him that women liked. The 
rather spiritual face of the artist, however, 
his candidness and courage, impressed Ruth 
more strongly. There was aring of the true 
metal about him that his friend lacked. 

To the three, whom fate had brought 
thus strangely together, the day glided by 
like a beautiful dream. Sedulously atten- 
tive to the preacher’s daughter were Carl 
and Jay, both determinately bent to marry 
her. She was equally kind to both, but 
Carl thought her a trifle more at ease with 
Jay, and aware how women adored his fair 
face, his free-and-easy style of speaking, he 
felt in his distrait moods not a little anxious 
as to the success of his suit. “ Ah, well,” 
he said, “hearts do not break, and I can 
live on, even if she refuse me; but the love 
that has come to me now is the only leve 
of my life. No other woman can be to me 
what she is.” 
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Jay, of a more sanguine temperament, 
with wealth, position at his command, a 
handsome face and faultless figure, rapidly 
becoming a lawyer of note, saw no obstacle 
in the way to prevent him from marrying 
the girl he loved, and he resolved to win her 
ere the season passed. One day he said to 
his friend, “ Carl, we both love the same 
woman, both wish to make her mistress of 
our hearts and home. I shall win her if I 
can. Do not bear me malice if I make her 
my wife.” 

“Certainly not, Jay. I will bid you God- 
speed if she promises to be your wife, but I 
will not deny that, without her, the future 
will be a dreary waste. She is the one love 
of my life.” 

** Mine too, I can truly say without pre- 
varication. Fatally fair, tantalizingly cool, 
she has bewitched me; and I am sufficient- 
ly credulous to believe she loves me.” 

“Perhaps so,” assented Carl. “If so, 
treasure her as aprecious pearl. May I ask 
how soon you intend to propose ?” 

“Tonight; further delay is unnecessary. 
She is acquainted with my prospects in life, 
our family is an old and respected one, and 
I have been much in her society for the 
past six weeks. Isn’t that Ruth now out 
on the grass? Ill join her and have the 
affair settled at once. Ax revoir.” 

He went out of the room whistling in 
such a jubilant way that Carl had no fears 
for his success. Bowing his head upon his 
hands, he said, “ He will take her from me, — 
my jewel of great price. If she loves him, 
I ought not to murmur; but still, I do wish 
he were a bit less selfish.” And then, 
ashamed of harboring such a_ thought 
against his friend, he tried to lose himself in 
the mysteries of a book. Vain attempt! Over 
the printed pages danced a matchless face, 
whose liquid gray eyes smiled into his 
own. 

Meanwhile Jay had followed the lithe, 
retreating figure in gray, which had halted 
by the side of a singing stream, where 
stones ~{ bedded in the bank, profusely or- 
namented with a species of mottled moss. 
She had barely seated herself on one of the 
moss-draped boulders, at whose foot nodded 
a clump of wild asters in full bloom, when 
the sound of a footstep warned her she was 
not alone. She started hastily to her feet, 
as she recognized the intruder, and woman- 
like interpreted the look on his face that 
told her as plainly as words can tell what he 
was about to utter. Then she sank back 
to her seat, quietly awaiting the denoue- 
ment. 

It came. In eloquent language, flowery 
and impassioned, for once his voice pulsa- 
ting with warmth, he told his love. 

he listened without demur, perhaps be- 
cause she could not help it. But when he 


had finished his rhapsody and awaited a re- 
ply, she said, in a tone as cool as the water 
that trickled over the mossy stones be- 
low, — 

“IT am conscious of the honor you would 
confer upon me, but I cannot be your wife.” 

She would have risen, bat his hand on her 
shoulder pressed her down. “You can't 
mean it, Miss Milton. Woman-like you are 
but trifling with me. I am not bad-looking, 
my address is unexceptionable, va 4 position 
in society an assured one. Surely you are 
not in earnest ?” 

so. My heart must go with 
my hand. I do not like you. That ought 
to be sufficient reason for my refusing you; 
but, if you will insist upon another, I des- 
pise you for your lack of courage. In time 
of jeopardy you would prove a hindrance in- 
stead of a support. ’T is useless prolonging 
the subject. y decision is unalterable.” 

In his humiliation Jay Cook forgot his 
manhood, and forcibly detained her, hissing 
in her ear these words :— 

“ Girl, meek and holy as you pretend to 
be, you are a wicked, despicable flirt. You 
lured me on solely for the gratification of 
rejecting me. You heartless thing! You'll 
rue the day you spurned my offer. Your 
father is not a Croesus, and your beauty, if 
somewhat removed from the ordinary 
stamp, is not remarkable enough to ensnare 
an offshoot of royalty.” 

He strode away, his brow black with an- 
ger, while the minister’s ee as if noth- | 
ing had occurred to disturb her equanimity, 
slowly made her way by a circuitous route 
to the hotel. 

Entering his friend’s room without cere- 
mony, Jay cried in a voice husky with 
rage, — 

“ You may have achance with the unfeeling 
beauty now. Perhaps you’ll make somevim- 
pression on her flinty heart. She is ani- 
mated by no more warmth than a statue of 
stone. And how meek, how saintly she 
looks! Yet she spurned me with insolence, 
treated me with contumely,— me, who can 
have my pick out of the most eligible girls 
of our set!” 

Carl made no comment, sorry for his 
friend, yet feeling heartily relieved that she 
had not accepted him. Jay raved on for 
some time. Finally he bethought himself to 
prefer a question, — 

“ When will you make a fool of yourself, 
Carl?” 

“If by ‘making a fool of myself’ you 
mean when shall I propose to Miss Milton, 
I cannot tell,” Carl replied, somewhat coldly. 
I ll give her an abundance of time to F 
over the effects of your tempestuous offer. 
En passant, you say you are fons to run 
down to the city tonight. Ill accompany 
you.” Andhe did so. 
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customar 


she did not realize that she felt more for the 


her hand, than friendship. In no wise sen- | b 


moving o’er her, steeping her senses in un- | c 
utterab 


man! 
her? A feeling of faintness, of misery 


bidding her good-by, gone away! and they | t 
had been the best of friends! j-~1 s he 


that she was a consummate flirt, a woman | t 


heart as mistress. The white, restless 


it from sight, though she was alone, and 


piazza. But not long could she wrestle in 


at her side, bending o’er her. 


Grandpa Warren has had a heavy shock of 


is recovery. Go pack your mother’s 
things. We start at once.” 


alloted three score and ten years, and 
breathlessly waited the approach of death. 
It came _ him unconsciously, but, as a 
Christian, he was prepared to die. His wife, 
r woman, when she saw his rigid form, 

is ghastly face, knew that he was dead, 
that his lips would never kiss her, utter her 
name again in this world, threw up her 
arms, and with the words, “ O my husband! ” 
on her lips, fell back dead. The blow had 
been too great for her to bear; part of her 
life she could not live without him, and to- 
gether they had gone to dwell among the 
angels. So two more graves were hollowed 
out in the spot sacred to the dead, and 
Grandfather and Grandmother Warren were 
at rest, asleep with other sleepers. 


The Summer was dead. Slowly, as petals 
drop from a faded flower, she died; and 
Autumn, with variegated foliage, sighing 


ta 
crept over her. He had gone away without | Ki 


not fit fora noble man to enshrine in his | phantasmagoria o 


The next morning when Ruth took her | winds, arose, pheenix-like, out of the dead 
ramble she missed him, and all | ashes, and ruthlessly usurped her place and 
through the day, when out on the lawn, or | ruled instead. It was late in the month of 
sitting on the pazza, she kept listening for | September. On every side, the verdure was 
his footstep, the sound of his voice. But | dying, the leaves were dropping and litter- 
he did not make his appearance, and the! ing the ground with colors too radiantly 
irl marveled why, when the sun went down, | beautiful to last. Some were bright, like 
ooking back on the hours comprising the | hopes of the young; others were of a som- 
day, she had been so thoroughly unlike her- | bre cast, and bespoke dissolution and the 
self, so restless and unhappy. Even then | grave. 


A glorious day, flooded with golden 


man, whose face smiled out of the locket in | sunshine, alive with deliciously tempered 


reezes. In the art-building on the “ Cen- 


timental, she knew not that this dream | tennial” grounds, hemmed in 4 ep 
a 


rowd of sight-seers, were two ladies, es- 


e bliss, was designated love. Ac-|corted by a military-looking man of forty, 
cidentally she discovered his absence, his | with rubicund visage, and noticeably lon 
trip to the city with his friend, the man | whiskers. One of the ladies was short an 
whom she had rejected. Then, clearas day, | dumpy, and showily dressed ; the other was 
the truth burst upon her. She loved this | tall and slender and exquisitely fair, with a 
And he—how did he feel toward | costume of unpretentious gray. That mili- 


+4 man and the dumpy woman were Maj. 
ill and wife; the graceful lady the daugh- 
er of the Rev. Heber Milton of Brooklyn. 


All day long they had been on their feet, 
believed what his friend had said of her, | and now, at three o’clock, P. M., were too 


ired to enjoy the ——- breaking up ina 
colors on every side. 
“ This grows deused tiresome,” grumbled 


hands flew up to the disturbed face to hide | the major, rubbing his rubicund visage des- 
perately with a much-used handkerchief. “I 


hidden from view by a wisteria vine that | am going to try to elbow my way out of this 


had tangled itself about the pillars of the | jam. Confound it! my breath is well-nigh 
gone. You women can bear it as long as 


private with her anguish. Her father was | you choose.” 


“I shall accompany you, George,” de- 


“Ruth,” he said, “I have the saddest of | clared his wife, extricating her train from 


news to tell. It came by telegram. Your | the destroying feet of a country bumpkin; 
“]T cannot stand another moment on my 


alysis, and no hopes are entertained of } feét. Will you go, Ruth?” 


“No, indeed, Madam Kill; I have not 


feasted my eyes sufficiently for the day. 


Some hours later they stood by the bed- | Besides I am not — to the emergency. 


side of the man who had lived out the | The current of peop 
the rooms is too strong for me to conten 


e pouring in and filling. 


with. If by any chance I get to an outlet I 
shall escape. In an hour I ’ll meet you in 
the main building, near the Russian depart- 
ment. I want to see that big mantel of 
malachite with mosaic front of many-hued 
stones, valued at $6,500. Then, too, I must 
look once more at that sable cloak, labeled 
$2,700, that you asked the major to buy.” 

But the major and his wife were out of 
hearing, and she was borne along with the 
resistless crowd. Whatascene! It baffles 
description. Where did the pm come 
from? And the chatter about her, partially 
carried on in unknown tongues was like unto 
that at the Tower of Babel. Church’s 
“Niagara” was holding her spell-bound, 
when a girlish voice near her cried, — 

“ But look, mamma! Is n’t that a perfect 
gem? See the red strawberries in the deep 
grass, and do look at that funny little girl 
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rigged out in her great-grandmother’s ger 
ments. So pretty too! See her clap her 
hands, and shout; what does she shout, 
} Jim? Read the title of the picture, 
0. 

“It reads, — but what do you imagine it 
reads, Lily? The very words that ought to 
come from her lips when setting her dog on 
a rascal, pilfering strawberries, — ‘ Sic him, 
Tige!’ How life-like it is.” 

“And the artist’s name? Is it for sale? 
If so, do purchase it, mamma.” 

“You silly child! Your father would 
have to be a millionnaire to supply your 
wants. It is not for sale, however. The 
artist, a young man of extraordinary genius, 
has had several offers for it. He has re- 
fused a most exorbitant price; but then he 
is, Madame Rumor says, overwhelmingly 
rich. He is from Brooklyn, — Carl Gray.” 

And Ruth, with beating heart and brilliant 
eyes, found herself viewing the strawberry 
scene which the artist had so faithfully re- 
produced on canvas. There was the dear 
old Tige with white teeth griping the leg of 
the discomfited Jay; there was a little girl 
with a demure face, on whose head perched 
a cap and on whose nose sat a pair of eye- 
less spectacles, rigged out in such an out- 
landish way that one laughed in spite of 
himself as he surveyed her; and rising out 
of arank bed of grass, with hand o’errun- 
ning with strawberries, was the boy Carl, 
the creator of the picture, to whom she had 
given her heart. Forgetful of the swaying 
crowd, with clasped hands and wide-open 
eyes, Ruth devoured the picture. 

A tall man, wedging his way through the 
surging mass, beheld the girl, and then in- 
voluntarily halted and gazed as if he, too, 
were entranced. But not at the picture. 
Oh, no! Atthe sweet face of the girl which 
had haunted him untiringly ever since the 
day he looked upon it at H——. 

“ Miss Milton !” 

She turned abruptly around, and found 
herself looking in the sea-blue eyes of Carl 


on 
“Mr. Gray! Is it possible? Wherever 
did you drop from?” 

“From the moon of course,” jocosely. 
“But what are you studying so very in- 
tently?” 

“Your gem. Did I really ever look like 
that Cinderella on canvas ?’ 

“Indeed yes ; you” — 

But a stream of people divided them, 
and it was a few moments ere Carl could 
reach Ruth’s side again. 

“Come, Ruth, come outside for a few mo- 
ments and inhale fresh air. We’ll suffocate 
in this densely peopled room. Ill pilot 
you through.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Ruth innocently, “’t is 
time I got out of the crowd. I promised to 


meet my friends in the Russian depart- 
ment.” 

Nevertheless he did not take her there. 
He led her out on the grounds to an unoc- 
cupied seat, where an ornamental tree 
waved aloft its dismantled branches, and 
while a band a few rods away discoursed ex- 
hilarating strains of music, told his love. 

“ Ruth, I cannot live without you. Will 
you be my wife?” 

For all reply the girl slipped her hand in 
his, and, unmindful of the crowds of people 
passing and re-passing, nestled her head 
confidingly against his broad shoulder for a 
second, and Carl was content. 

“ Carl,” she murmured, so low that the 
tall man had to bend his head to catch the 
words, “ I have loved you I think ever since 

ou clasped the locket about my throat, but 
Leow really knew it till ee left the hotel 
so abruptly that day without bidding me 
good-by.” 

“Is that so, gray eyes? Ah! but I did 
not dream you would be absent when I re- 
turned, and I wanted you to get over the ef- 
fects of Jay’s offer ere I trusted my fate in 
your hands.” 

To and fro went the people ; around them 
rose and fell strains of sweetest melody; 
and wrapped in an Elysian dream the be- 
trothed couple sat. t last the girl be- 
thought herself of her friends. 

“ Madame Kill will think some accident 
has occurred to detain me, if I do not seek 
her at once. Take me to the main building, 
Carl.” 

After considerable trouble they found the 
lady, with flushed face and tired air, leaning 
against the railing in front of the Egyptian 
display, absently ang inscriptions on 
the of true Egyptian architect- 
ure, — 

“The oldest nation of the world sends 
its morning greeting to the youngest na- 
tion.” She greeted Ruth with a sigh. 

“O Ruth! where ’ve ? been so long? 
I’m almost tired to death. The exposition, 
to use a favorite expression of the major’s, 
vulgar but forcible, is not what it’s cracked 
up to be. I’ve sat down to my recollection 
just twice since we came on the grounds 
this morning; the first time to partake of 
lunch, the second when Levy, the great cor- 
netist, played that sweet, old-fashioned air, 
which his auditors applauded so warmly, — 
“ Annie Laurie.” °*T was all luck and chance 
I found a seat then. Let’s find the major. 
Oh, where shall we look?” 

“In Machinery Hall, doubtless, where he 
is watching the workings of the great Cor- 
lis engine, over which mankind goes ag 
Mrs. Kill, Mr. Gray, the artist. He ‘ll 
constitute himself our cicerone.” 

The major was found, and they were leav- 
ing the grounds when they came suddenly 
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face to face with Jay Cook and a magnifi- 
cent-looking brunette, a girl regal as a Juno. 
He bowed coldly and ay on. His love 
_ ‘for the minister’s daughter had not lessened 
in the least, despite his betrothal to the im- 
perial lady on his arm, a Philadelphia heir- 


ess. 
“What a glorious woman!” said Ruth. 
“Who is she?” 
“ Miss Gloria Graft, an heiress, and, ’tis 
said, the future wife of Mr. Cook. The 


wedding is to take place in the winter, | un- 
derstand.” 

And, curious to relate, the wedding took 
place on the same day that Carl and Ruth 
were made husband and wife. They are 
very happy. Carl’s pictures are lauded to 
the skies o his admirers, and sell readily 


for what his detractors term fabulous prices. 
One picture no money can purchase. It 
hangs in Ruth’s doudozr, and is called “ Sic 
him, Tige!” 


'ARSH fate compelleth me to miss 

Much store of joy and pleasure ; 
But that I may not win one kiss 
From thee, O Spring! from thee—ah! this 
Is grievous beyond measure, 

flies, all pain is 

When my rapt eyes behold Hy 
Before thee all my soul is cast: 


ScHootcrart, Micu., 1880, 


ERSATZ. 


FROM THE GERMAN.— BY MISS HELEN HERBERT. 


Ah! might my lips meet thine at 


My heart, the while its longing grows, 
ts hopelessness confesses. 
So in thy stead I kiss the rose: 
Thine loved one, knows 
The of my caresses, 


“ Ah! age hath days, 
And nights o’ sleepless pain: 
Thou gowden time o’ youthfu’ prime 
Wilt never come again,” 


5 lines are pretty, but they really con- 
tain more of pathos than of fact. The 
man, too, who wrote them was not a physi- 
cian, but Scotland’s noblest bard, and he 
himself died at the early age of thirty-five. 
The knowledge, therefore, which he promul- 
gates at random in the first two lines, he 
could not have gained from study, and cer- 
tainly not from experience. 

A green or as some call it a “ hearty” old 
age is what we all hope to live to, if we hope 
to live to be old at = Whether we do so 
er not depends greatly upon how we use our- 
selves in the days of our youth and prime of 
manhood. But, con to what the poet 
says, I hold that it is not at all necessary for 
the aged to have, as a rule, “ weary days and 
nights of sleepless pain.” No, nor for the 


ON SOME AILMENTS INCIDENTAL TO OLD AGE. 


. BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


old to wish youth to come again. There is 
a land where youth blooms eternal; let us 
rather look forward than backward. There 
is no greater blessing that can be ‘enjoyed 
in old age than that of contentment. In the 
case of the aged contentment really is a con- 
tinual feast. It is a habit, therefore, that 
ought to be cultivated, if only for these two 
reasons: first, that fretfulness aggravates 
any ailment or chronic disease one may be 
suffering from,— owing to the effect the 
mind has over the body ; and, secondly, that 
a fretful man (or pens less likely to be 
loved by those around him, upon whom he 
is really dependent for the comforts of his 
daily life; for let him be as rich as Croesus, 
and able to command all the luxuries life 
can give, I think it is better to deserve than 
command, and better to be loved for one’s 
self than toadied to for one’s wealth. 

As I have said in the beginning of my ar- 
ticle, it is not at all necessary that age should 
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always ache, and by proper precautions many 
ailments incidental to old people may be 
warded off, and nearly all that have been ac- 
quired may be mitigated if not entirely cured. 

The disease known by medical men as 
senile bronchitis comes uppermost to m 
mind ; it is little else than a bad cough, with 
copious expectoration of frothy phlegm and 
matter. It is usually easiest in summer and 
on fine, sunshiny days, and worst in winter 
and dark, gloomy weather. In other words, 
the secretion is diminished by life in the 
warmth of the sun, and increased by cold; 
diminished by the exhilaration of spirits 
caused by a fine day, and increased by the 
gloom of a dull one, and this latter is simply 
a proof of what I said just now about fret- 
fulness always aggravating any present dis- 
order. Take a case in point: an old man 
who, verging on eighty, has always been 
used to an active, out-of-door life, and, 
although suffering from severe senile bron- 
chitis, still takes walks abroad every fine 
forenoon, is confined to the house on a rainy 
day; he will still take his exercise up and 
down the room, pausing oft to gaze long- 
ingly through the windows, and wondering, 
while he bemoans his hard fate, if it ever 
means toclearup. This very worry of mind 
then increases both cough and expectora- 
tion; he at once thinks he is “ booked” for 
another world. “Bless my heart,” he will 
say to his wife, “did — ever see the like? 
Did yy ever in your born days hear such a 
cough? Ah! my dear, you won't have me 
long now.” 

But presently the sun “blinks” out. He 
brightens up, —forgets his cough, and lays 
nile the cordial mixture, both objects of 
untiring interest to him all this forenoon. 

“J ar take my stick,” he says, “and run 
down and see how poor old So-and-So is to- 


e goes out, and a couple of hours after 
he returns humming a tune, looking, ay, 
and feeling, just twenty years younger, and 
his very first question to his wife is, — 

“ Dinner ready yet, my dear?” 

This is no imaginary sketch, and I could 
give you fifty, nay, a hundred like it. 

On the other hand, do you not think with 
me that the following case is also instructive ? 
Old John W. W——, not so old either, hav- 
ing only just seen the allotted span, spends 
a small fortune over physic, and the whole 
of every day in his huge arm-chair, all too 
close to the fire. He coughs a deal, groans 
and grumbles a deal more, is always sure he 
won’t live many hours, but generally man- 
ages to pull through somehow. Would n’t 
have the window open an inch, though I 
know it would do him a yard of good; sa 
he could n’t walk half a mile to save his life, 
though I know he could run the distance 
with the same end in view. 


His wife and 


daughter are kind to him, and dread hima 
little ; his ndchildren fear him, and | 
should require the inducement of a bigger 
fee than he has ever paid me, to remain 
longer at a time in his bedroom than five 
minutes, so stuffy is it. Now, do you not 
think with me that he is not only guilty of 
making himself and every one around him 
wretched, but also of shortening his days? 
To speak kindly to the aged, to be ever pa- 
tient with them, and to listen with some de- 
= of attention to their whims, are sacred 

uties that the medical practitioner has to 
perform, i one cannot help at times being 
cross with a case like this. 

Well, I fear that to many the symptoms 
of senile bronchitis, or the catarrh of old 
people, are too well known to need descrip- 
tion; and those who so suffer will do well to 
take good care of themselves, without over- 
doing it. The exercise should be moderate, 
— that is, never carried to the verge of fa- 
tigue; at the same time it is no reason, ona 
fine day, why a patient should come to the 
house at once, when he feels a little tired; 
let him take heart of grace and rest for a 
short time in a sunny corner, out of the 
draught, then continue the walk. Bath- 
chairs are useful where the feebleness is very 
great, but care must be taken to wrap up 
well, and that the feet be not cold. The 
food should be the best procurable ; if the 
teeth are bad the meat ought to be minced 
with one of those handy patent masticators, 
Time should be taken in eating, and a mod- 
erate allowance of good wine taken with the 
meal. Occasionally a short course of tonics 
may help to strengthen the system and in- 
crease the digestion. One of the best I 
know is made of compound tincture of bark 
one ounce, hemlock juice six drachms, ten 
ounces of camphor-water, and a few drops of 
penpeeeas ose, an ounce three times a 


Cod-liver oil does great in these 
cases, when it can be borne; if it is not well 
borne, however, it should be discontinued 
after a good trial. A mixture of ammonia, 
spirits of chloroform, and squills, which any 
intelligent chemist can compound, will do 
good service. About fifteen drops of Friar’s 

alsam in a cup of tea three times a day will 
give great relief in many cases, and those 
who are subject to this complaint should 
never want an inhaler in the house. Five 
drops of turpentine with about ten of lauda- 
num may be added to every ounce of hot 
water in the inhaler, and deep long breaths 
be taken, — once or twice a day is sufficient. 
When the chest feels very bad, warm tur- 
pentine should be rubbed over it, and an 
aperient pill be taken. 

Rheumatism is often associated with 
bronchitis, and until you have got rid of the 
former you will hardly su in relieving 
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the latter. For this end avoid, for a time, 
wine, beer, spirits, and everything likely to 
roduce acidity ; wear thicker flannel, dusted 
inside with sulphur, and try a dose or two of 
colchicum at bedtime. On the other hand, 
to the aged rheumatic I could well recom- 
mend a course of the iodide of potassium 
with bark, — such a prescription as this, for 
example: Twenty grains of iodide of po- 
tassium, two drachms of the tincture of hen- 
bane, a drachm of bicarbonate of potash, and 
nine ounces of the tincture of yellow bark ; 
the dose, two tablespoonfuls twice a day. 

Elderly people are often subject to apo- 
plexy, especially such as live too freely, or 
who are subject to fits of rage and excite- 
ment. Such people should never overload 
the stomach, should sleep in a well-ventilated 
room, and bathe the head well with cold wa- 
ter every morning. If there is occasional 
giddiness it may arise from too much blood, 
and indicate purging and spare diet; but if 
the person himself is of spare habit the gid- 
diness calls aloud for good food, an iron 
tonic, and draughts of milk fresh from the 
cow in all cases where the stomach can 
stand them. All that friends can do when 
an attack comes on is to send for the doctor 
speedily, put the patient in a well-ventilated 
room, in a reclining chair, with the head well 
back, apply cold water to the head, and place 
the legs in hot water with a handful of mus- 
tard in it. 

The aged sometimes suffer a great deal 
from itching skin eruptions, — what medica! 
men generally term eczema; it is a most 
troublesome complaint, very trying, often 


keeping the patient awake at night, and tor- 
menting him by day. There are but few 
signs to denote the disorder to an unprac- 
ticed eye save a roughened, reddish appear- 
ance, generally in patches, in some parts of 
the body, with itching. It is seldom accom- 
panied by constitutional disturbance, and 
probably in the aged is in some measure due 
to poverty, of blood, which accordingly sug- 
gests good but regular living, aided by the 
use of tonics and the application of some 
slightly stimulating liniment or ointment, 
such as that of the benzoated zinc or tar. 

Sleeplessness is a common concomitant of 
gathering years. I but mention it to warn 
my readers against the use of sleepin 
draughts, which do but act artificially a 
hardly ever fail to ultimately shorten life ; 
pure air, very well-ventilated bedroom, exer- 
cise, and a light supper, with perhaps a glass 
of wine negus or even hot spirits with water 
and a pipe a short time before we are 
the only safe narcotics in old age. Old peo- 
ple, by the way, do not need so much sleep 
as the younger folks, and if they retire early 
they ought to be up betimes. 

I may add in conclusion that the aged, be- 
ing very sensitive to cold, should wear warm 
though light clothing, with flannel next the 
skin, —the clothes ing loose, not tight; 
they should have their bedrooms and bed- 
clothes well aired, and for the purposes of 
warmth and ventilation a little bit of fire in 
the bedroom. The bed-clothes should be 
soft and warm without being heavy, and the 
surroundings cheerful and inviting in ap- 
pearance. 


LOST OVERBOARD. 


BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


‘6 ARBOARD watch aho-o-o-oy!” was 
roared down the forescuttle of the 

ship Harriot Erving of Boston, rous- 

ing me to the consciousness, not only that it 
was four o’clock, A. M., but that it was my 
“turn-out trick at the wheel.” No. time 
must be lost in relieving the man to whom 
the last two hours had doubtless been long 
enough and miserable enough, so I donned 
| big monkey jacket and sou’wester, with 
ail the promptness possible under the cir- 
cumstances. 


My watchmates were strug. 
gling into their duds as best they could, 
while the deck beneath us swayed and 
tossed about as if hung on elastic springs, 
and the single whale-oil lamp, hanging 


from the carline overhead, vibrated to and 
from half the points of the compass, giving 
just light enough to make darkness visible 
in the little triangular den called by courtesy 
the forecastle. 

“ How’s the weather, Dave?” I asked of 
the single starbowline who had come down 
to trim the lamp aforesaid, and to rouse out 
any loiterers who might be inclined to stand 
two calls. 

“ Bad enough,” he answered, “but the 
gale is breaking up, I think. If the sea 
goes down a little, 1 suppose you'll have a 
job to make sail after daylight.” 

As the he!lmsman should be the first one 
up, | hardly waited for the answer to my 
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question, but pushing open the scuttle, 
emerged into as black and miserable a night 
as we need expect to encounter, even where 
we then were, off the pitch of the Horn. It 
was midwinter in these latitudes, too, being 
in the month of August, and a glare of ice 
had formed everywhere, sufficient to make 
locomotion not only inconvenient but dan- 

erous. All was dark, cold, wet and cheer- 
less, and the prospect of a two-hours’ so- 
journ on “Mount Misery,” as we were 
accustomed to call the elevated quarter-deck 
where the helmsman must stand and take it 
as it comes, was anything but inviting. 
But needs must when a certain Jehu drives, 
and I climbed up to the weather-rail, and 
then groped my way aft, sometimes skipping 
a little way on the treacherous footing of 
the deck, and then holding on a moment to 
wait for another start. But I reached m 
post of duty without accident, and found the 
mate already on hand to see the wheel re- 
lieved. I took the spokes from the hand 
of my predecessor repeating mechanically 
his words, “full and by,” for there was 
really no steering to be done with the ship 
lying to under storm canvas. He went on 
his way rejoicing ; and the mate also started 
off into the darkness to look up the rest of 
his watch, leaving me alone to my duty and 
my reflections. 

Our stout ship deeply loaded with a dead 
cargo, ae mainly of copper ore and 
pig copper, made heavy work of it, as she 
pitched into one mountainous sea after an- 
other. Although the gale was fair for her 
course, it had blown so hard that she had 
been lying hove to for the last twenty-four 
hours, under the close-reefed maintopsail 
and staysails. I had heard a slatting of 
canvas as I came aft, and gazing high aloft, 
into the gloom, I had made out that the 
main royal, not having been securely furled, 
had partially worked loose from its gaskets. 
I soon after heard the officer’s voice, giving 
some order, but did not make out the pur- 
pose of it. As it was no concern of mine, I 
thought no more about it, but pulling up my 
jacket collar under my hat rim, till only my 
éyes and nose were exposed to the cold 
blast, I settled myself to wear away my 
tedious trick at the wheel, as comfortably as 
might be under such circumstances. The 
binnacle light shed a glare over alittle semi- 
circle in which I stood, but beyond this 
space I could see nothing but the very 
blackness of darkness. 

The gale was indeed breaking as Dave 
had predicted, for it came in gusts with 
lulls between, showing that its greatest force 
was spent. I was indulging in pleasant 
thoughts of better weather soon to come, 
and of how we should, in a few hours, be 
speeding along on our way home, when dur- 
ing a lull of the gale I was startled by the 


sound of some body falling flat upon the 
water near the ship. The noise seemed to 
lie close alongside, between the main and 
mizzen chains. 

“Ah!” said I to myself, “a black fish 
breaching ;” for we had seen large schools 
of these cetaceous animals playing about the 
ship during the _—— day. But I heard 
no more, and I did not even turn my head, 
as indeed I could have been none the wiser 
had I done so. 

Some minutes afterward I thought I heard 
some words which I did not understand, 
then the question, — 

“What do you say?” and the answer, 
“He isn’t up there, sir.” Then I heard the 
mate’s voice calling, “Charley,” several 
times, and the cry taken up by othe®voices 
away forward on the bow, until the name 
had sounded all round the ship. Then a 
proaching footsteps, the rustle of a wet oil- 
cloth jacket, and the mate’s face, pale and 
wild in expression, emerged from the dark- 
ness into the glare of the binnacle lamps, 
his eyes looking directly into mine. 

“ Have you seen the boy Charley any- 
where?” he asked, not very earnestly, but 
rather as if he felt the question to be a mere 
matter of form. © 

“No sir, I’ve seen nobody since you went 
forward.” 

“ My God!” exclaimed the mate, “that 
boy is lost overboard!” 

nstantly my mind siezed upon the ex- 
planation of that strange, flat blow upon the - 
water. I spoke quickly, “ No, sir, I have n't 
seen him, but I heard him!” 

“ Heard him? where?” 

“T heard him when he struck the water 
abreast of the lee main chains, and called it 
a black fish breaching. How could it have 
happened? 

“He must have fallen from the main 
royal guard,” answered the officer sadly, 
“and of course the whole thing is all over, 
for he must have been chilled to death be- 
fore he rose to the surface, if indeed he rose 
at all. I sent him and the other boy, 
George, up to secure the main royal, which 
had worked adrift. Charley went up ahead, 
and when George got up in the topmost 
cross-tree Charley passed the word down to 
him that there was not gasket enough, and 
told him to come down on deck and geta 
fathom or two of smaller rope. I gave him 
what he wanted and sent him up again. 
Pretty soon George stood at my side again, 
hatless, and with every hair standing on 
end, and told me that Charley wasn’t 
there!” 

heard the rest of it, sir,” said I. “I un- 
derstand all now.” 

And this was all. Charley was not u 
there, nor to be found anywhere else, and 
alone had heard that fatal slap in the sea, to 
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leeward! These two facts covered the 
whole ground of the evidence, but the ex- 
planation was easy. The ship had no top- 
ant cross-tree, and there was no footing 
wees as was afforded by the eyes of the 
rigging, nothing to catch at but the single 
royal back-stay. Charley was lumbered 
with heavy boots and pea-jacket, the rigging 
was glazed over with ice. And thus he ha 
ssed out from among his shipmates, who 
were denied even the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of making an effort to save him. Fall- 
ing from such an immense height, he must 
have been senseless before he struck the 
water, but even had it been broad daylight 
at the time, it would have been madness to 
think of putting a boat down into such a 


sea. 

And daylight did come at last, and with it 
Captain ama who, in his abstraction of 
mind, forgot that he was in Cape-Horn lati- 
tude, and paraded the quarter-deck in his 
shirt-sleeves. The-tears were still in the 
eyes of the tender-hearted old seaman, 
and his voice trembled as he a4 the order 
to have the boy’s sea-chests locked up and 
brought aft, that his few effects might be 
sent home to his friends on our arrival at 
the home port. 

“ Ah! Charley was a good boy,” said he, 
“a good boy! and he — well, he has gone, 
as we ought all to go, in the line of duty, 
and it can not be helped.” 


A short funeral sermon truly, but contain- 
ing more pith than many longer ones. 

“* All hands make sail!” 

With the foresail and three double-reefed 
topsails set to the breezes, our course is 
shaped northward into the Atlantic. The 
angry seas roll on after us, and the gallant 
Harriot, as if impatient of the long delay, 
goes bounding rapidly away from the spot 
where our young comrade went down. 

Poor Charley Ricketson! He had be- 
longed to our ni Phe only a few weeks, having 
joined her at Coquimbo, on the Chilian 
coast, where he had been discharged from a 
New-Bedford whaler. But active, cheerful 
and willing wherever duty called, he had 
won the love and esteem of every man in 
both ends of the ship. De mortuis nil nisi 
donum, says the old adage, and some one 
has suggested that verum be substituted for 
bonum. It matters not: Charley’s shipmates, 
if ary of them be still living, will be content 
with either of the two versions. 

It is some twenty-three years since this 
incident occurred, but the impression made 
upon my memory was a deep and lastin: 
one, and many times since I have seemed to 
hear that peculiar whack on the water, just 
as when, on that black, wild night, the icy 
waves closed over the body of that brave 
pone lad; for in this instance, reader, I 

ave been actually ¢e//ing a story, not mak- 
ing one. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS: THEIR ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


BELIEVE it to be characteristic of 

human nature to assume, in lack of in- 
formation to the contrary, that things which 
exist now have always existed. Your small 
boy will take it for granted that because we 
light the fire and the lamp with friction 
matches, people have ever done so; and it 
is almost too great a strain upon the boy’s 
credulity to tell him that there was a time 
in the history of the world when fire was 
only brought forth by rubbing two sticks to- 
gether, or by uniting the rays of the sun 
through a glass. Coming nearer to our sub- 
ect, itis very easy to suppose that so benef- 
cent an institution as the Sunday School, 
whose importance as a moral conservator of 
society and as a disseminator of religious 
instruction cannot be overestimated, — it is 
easy and natural to suppose that such an in- 
Stitution was coeval with the church, and 


that it has come down to us from antiquity. 
In this era of the world’s progress, and in 
the present advance of civilization, we are 
not able to conceive it possible that either 
the church, society, or the State itself, could 


dispense with this institution. From my 
own ignorance upon the subject before I be- 

n to investigate, it may not be a fair de- 

uction that others have supposed with me 
that the Sunday School is an ancient institu- 
tion; yet I think the statement will surprise 
many readers, that the Sunday School sys- 
tem did not exist one hundred years ago in 
Great Britain or any of her dependencies. 

I am speaking now of the system ; and to 
assert this is not to deny that previous to 
that time there had been some efforts in this 
direction. Something of this kind seems to 
have prevailed among the early Christians 
from the second to the sixth century. We 
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read that “in 1527 Luther established Sun- 
day Schools in Wittenberg for the instruc- 
tion of children who could not attend the 
day schools ;” that in 1560, Knox inaugurated 
them in Scotland; that in 1580 there were 
Sunday Schools at Milan, in France and the 
Netherlands. In some of the parishes of 
England in the 17th century the clergy of 
the Established Church had begun ‘to cate- 
chise the children. We read of a Sunday 
School in Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1674, 
one in Plymouth in 1680; and that “ about 
1740, Ludwig Hacker established a school 
in Ephratah, Lancaster County, Pennsylva- 
nia, which continued until the building was 
taken for a hospital during the Revolution.” 
It is easy to see, however, that all these ef- 
forts — certainly in England and the colo- 
nies — were detached, irregular, and unsys- 
tematic, and not at all calculated to endure. 
Much seed had indeed been sown; but it 
had obtained no fruitful lodgment, and thus 
languished. It was not until the year 1781 
that the foundation was securely laid of that 
noble superstructure within which are yearly 
gathered and saved tens and hundreds of 
thousands of children wherever the mother 
tongue is spoken,—the Sunday-School 
system. 

In the southwest of England is the small 
city of Gloucester, on the Severn. Like all 
the manufacturing places of the land it had 
in 1781 a lower class of people plunged in 
vice and misery. The wretched condition 
of these unfortunates attracted the sympa- 
thetic attention of Robert Raikes, a printer, 
in that year. His busimess leading him into 
the poor quarters of the town, he was 
shocked at the evidently godless condition 
of the people; and his concern deepened 
when he was told that the sights and sounds 
of the sabbath far surpassed those of any 
other day in depravity. He was told that 
the ragged and filthy children who had at- 
tracted his attention were as nothing to the 
multitude of wretches who thronged the 
street on Sunday, and who, having no em- 
ployment on that day, “spent their time in 
noise and riot, playing at chuck, and curs 
ing and swearing.” To take these children 
of poverty, ignorance, and crime from the 
street, and to assemble them on the sabbath 
where they might receive religious instruc- 
tion, now became an object which Robert 
Raikes pursued with all the zeal of a practi- 
cal philanthropist. The idea of gratuitous 
instruction does not seem to have occurred 
to him ; he organized his schools on the ba- 
sis of paying the teachers he employed. 
Quoting from several different accounts, 


each of which adds something to the story 
of this deeply important movement, we learn 
that “ Mr. Raikes engaged four women who 
kept dame schools, to instruct as many 


day, in reading and the church catechism, for 
which they were to receive one shilling each, 
The children were taught from ten A. M. to 
twelve; then, after an hour’s recess, read a 
lesson and went to church. After church 
they repeated the catechism till after five, 
and were then charged to go home at once 
and quietly.” The effect upon the manners 
and era i of the children of Gloucester 
was immediate and marked. The good 
work was pushed with zeal and enthusiasm; 
it grew with what it fed upon, and prospered 
and increased. Two years later it had as- 
sumed such nee agra as to call for a no 
tice in the local newspaper. In 1784 Mr, 
Raikes published in the Gentleman's Mi 
azine an account of his system and his well 
which at once fastened public attention w 

it. So rapid was the spread of the Raikes 
system, that five years after it was instituted, 
it was estimated that there were 250,000 
children in Sunday Schools in Great Britain 
alone. It spread rapidly over the whole 
United Kingdom, under the auspices and 
efforts of various societies. It crossed the 
sea to the colonies, where the institution 
took root and flourished, and where its prog- 
ress has since been rapid. The statistics of 
this movement are accessible to all, and sta- 
tistics would only help me to become unnec- 
essarily tiresome; but I cannot do less than 
to recall the facts that Sunday Schools are 
to be found in every quarter of the globe, 
wherever the English tongue is spoken; 
that a!! Jenominations have adopted them; 
that t! , have spread among others than 
those oi the Protestant faith ; that the latest 
statistics give the number of Sunday Schools 
in the United States at 69,871; teachers, 
753,060; scholars, 5,790,683. These figures 
are certainly astonishing. They show that 
at the least enumeration one-seventh of the 
whole population of the country were in the 
Sunday Schools, as scholars. 

It cannot truthfully be stated, however, 
that the system which Robert Raikes insti- 
tuted met with uninterrupted prosperity or 
that it did not encounter severe hindrances 
and difficulties. It was not until the year 
1800 that the idea had become generally 
diffused in the United Kingdom that Mr. 
Raikes’s plan of compensated instruction 
must be abandoned. Up to that time large 
sums of money had been raised by donations 
of the benevolent through the various socie- 
ties, and expended for the support of the 
Sunday Schools; but it began to be seen 
that the growth of the system must always 
be limited to the means which its promoters 
were successful in raising. It is a part of 
the history of this movement that in Glow 
cester, the cradle of the Sunday School, af- 
ter the death of Mr. Raikes, “ all the Sunday 
Schools were closed fcr a time, owing t 


children as he should send them on the Sun- 


want of funds.” But when gratuitous in 
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struction became the rule, there was no 
further hindrance; volunteer teachers were 
never wanting, and usually of a higher order 
than those who had been employed. It is 
unnecessary to say that this desirable state 
of things has continued down to our day. 
Robert Raikes, the parent of modern Sun- 
day Schools, was born in Gloucester in 1735, 
and died there in 1811. He was in the high- 
est sense of the word a philanthropist. He 
filled no exalted position, although the mer- 
its of his great work were such as to pro- 
cure him a a by good Queen Char- 
sotte, consort of George I1I. But he was 


no hero; he was not a _— idol. He 
jived in stirring times of | nglish history, 


when great honor and glory were gained in 
the cabinet and the field. We know some- 
thing of Pitt and Wellington, and of their 
achievements; but the name of this man 
rests in obscurity. Of the readers of BaAL- 
Lou’s MONTHLY, how many before this 
have heard of Robert Raikes, or knew any- 
thing of the debt that every Sunday-School 
scholar owes him? His good works have 
overshadowed his own name and fame, and 
only casually, incidentally, is that name 
known at all. Such is the wretched thing 
which we call Fame. Had Robert Raikes 
been a soldier and commanded in a great 
continental battle in which thousands of hu- 
man beings were destroyed, his name would 
be familiar to every school-boy ; but his bus- 
iness was to preserve immortal souls, not to 
carry on wholesale murder and butchery; 
and fame is not for such as he. 

Yet for myself, I must confess that the 
reading of such a story as this which I have 
briefly outlined fills me with impatience and 
disgust for heroes and hero-worship. War- 
riors by land and by sea stalk a the 
pages of history with dripping blades, by the 


light of burning and desolated homes, fol- 
lowed by the cries of widows and orphans : 
kings and queens, good, bad, and indifferent, 
tricked out in tinsel, 


“* Strut and fret their hour w the stage, 


but cud bono ? “ what is it all when all is 
done?” Even if in all these things men 
were not sowing seed that must bear immor- 
tal fruit, for good or bad, who would not 
prefer the reputation in this weak and un- 
grateful world, narrow though it be, of those 
who have wrought out something for the 
welfare of their kind? The day will come 
anon, when even in a worldly sense philan- 
thropy will pay; when it will be more heroic 
to bind up wounds than to make them ; when 
greatness will be measured by benefactions 
to the race, and not by shooting, stabbing, 
and gigantic plundering. 
“ Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
’T is only noble to be good: 


Mand simple than Norman blood.” 

When that day comes, some names now 
almost unknown to the people will shine with 
all the radiance of good deeds. As familiar 
as household words will then be the name 
of John Howard, who gave his wealth, his 
time, his life, to the amelioration of the con- 
dition of wretched prisoners, at home and 
abroad ; of William Wilberforce, and his life- 
long and successful warfare against the 
slave-trade ; of John Eliot, laboring in the 
wilds of America to spread the gospel among 
the savages. And kindred to these in the 
truly glorious cause of philanthropy, will 
then be known the name of Robert Raikes, 
the founder and promoter of the modern 
Sunday School. 


H! fly not yet, snow-bosomed Madeline ; 
For, oh! the night is vast and dim and 

For Silence paints a terror on the clouds, 
And all the air is full of subtle fear. 
Oh, fly not yet! for, oh! my soul is sick, 
And fenered tenins of image-thought they pass 
Across its luminous-pale mirror like = 
The fugitive, blast-shattered ghosts of mist 

t flit athwart the white check of the moon, 
Thou art the balm, and I the gaping wound. 
Leave me not yet, snow-bosomed Madeline. 


Cuarpon, O., 10, 1880, 


TO MADELINE. 


BY FRANKLIN DENTON. 


Oh! fly not yet, midnight-tressed Madeline, 
The maniacal shudder of the winds 

Is even sweet to me whilst thou art near: 
Then does it seem as if their moaning was 
Of their invisible and agile fingers 
Unraveling the colors of the leaves 

To music delicate, or else it were 

The harmony of the unanimous 
Exhalement of the souls of myriad flowers 
Expiring over all the autumn land. 


Leave me not yet, midnight-tressed Madeline. 
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BY ANNA 


I WAS sitting on one of the deep window- 
seats, disconsolately watching the rain, 
and viciously biting one end of my pale-blue 
tie. My Aunt Margaret, aged fifty, was 
seated in front of the fire, knitting an ugly, 
gray sock. Her face wore its usual expres- 
sion of placid gravity. I broke a rather 
long silence by exclaiming abruptly, — 

: i Auntie, this house is a brick-and-mortar 
ie!” 

M y aunt looked up in surprise. 

“It is precisely the kind of house to have 
any quantity of haunted rooms, legends, fad- 
ed tapestries, and so forth. instead of that, 
everything is clean, light, and every-dayish. 
I have n’t so much as seen a spider, or heard 
a mouse squeak, since I came a week ago.” 

“You are ruining your tie, Ada, and I 
think would be more digni- 
rau if you should leave off swinging your 
eet. 

“Promise to show me some of your old 
love-letters, and I ‘ll stop,” I bargained ir- 
reverently, 

On I never had any,” she replied with dig- 
ity. 

“ How dreadful !” I ae 

And then mercilessly and persistently 


AN OLD LOVE-LETTER. 


Cc. SWASEY. 


bent on unearthing whatever bit of romance 
or sentiment was buried in her past, I asked 
if she ever had a lover. 

“I never had but three offers of marriage. 
Not choosing to accept either of them, I ac- 
quired the reputation of being cold, and 
what the French call défcile,” replied my 
aunt, in a tone and with a manner calculated 
to put an end to my inquiries. 

“ Were n’t they good offers, aunty ?” 

“ Very, from a worldly point of view.” 


them?” 

“ Becaue, Ada, I believed it wrong to give 
my hand where I could n't giye my heart. 
We will talk of something @lse, if you 
please.” 

The next day, after lunch, my aunt order- 
ed the carriage, and drove off, in spite of the 
mud, on a round of charity visits. I, tired 
of indoor amusement, strayed idly into the 
garden. A brilliant sky contrasted effectu- 
ally and agreeably with the stunning foliage 
of fire-hued maples. The sunlight lay warm 
on the stiff, old-fashioned, but eacg © beds 
of autumn flowers. The air was full of 
their spicy fragrance. Late in the afternoon, 
leaving behind me the flowers and sunlight, 


“Then why did n’t you accept one of * 
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I approached a small wooden building.in a 
remote corner of the large garden. Its 
darkened walls were fiecked with moss. 
The roof was black, decayed, and wet. A 
small, plain chimney, bright with moss of a 
vivid green, surmounted it. The door was 
at the north end of the building ; over it was 
a large window; a similar one, at the south 
end, lit the room on the ground floor. A 
large, gnarled lilac with mildewed leaves 
grew inst the west wall. The ground 
about the building was covered with a thin 
growth of coarse, sickly grass. 

I triedthe door. The old-fashioned latch 
yielded to my touch. The rusty hinges 
grated loudly, as I pushed it violently open. 
A rush of cold, damp air, laden with a smell 
of mould, met me upon the threshold. With 
a shiver that was partly physical, and partly 
the result of some undefined, superstitious 
dread, I stepped into the room, which was 
of the simplest construction. The rude 
beam which formed the support of the upper 
floor was visible. Pendant from them, and 
crossing and recrossing in every possible di- 
rection, were folds upon folds of spider’s 
webs. The windows were festooned in like 
manner. Here and there dangled a black, 
‘loathsome weaver. A limp, faded thing, that 
appeared to have been a hammock, trailed 
one end upon the dusty floor. The other 
end was attached to a large hook, fastened 
with a beam at the south-end corner of the 
room. I touched it, and the rotten thin 
dropped upon the floor, raising a little dowd 
of mouldy dust. I went up-stairs, where | 
found a couple of cheap chairs, an old easel, 
and a small mahogany table. I opened the 
lower drawer, and found itempty. Then I 
tried the other. It stuck fast. Shaking it 
vigorously and persistently, I at last succeed- 
ed so effectually in opening it, that it came 
out into my hands, letting something fall in- 
to the drawer beneath. It was a paper, yel- 
low with age, and creased and torn, and was 
folded as they folded letters before the era 
of envelopes. It had been caught in the 
framework separating the two drawers, and 
torn and dislodged in my struggle with the 
upper one. The ink was faded to a pale 
brown. The light in the room was so dim 
that I took it into the garden, and, seating 
myself on the door-stone, proceeded eager- 
ly to read it. The letter, full of intense pas- 
sion, and pathetic with despair, commenced, 
“Dear, dear Margaret.” It ended with, 
“Answer me but one word, and let that 
word be ‘ yes,’ or answer me not at all,” and 
was signed, “ Cecil Page.” 

I sat musing over the letter, but in vain 
surmises, till early twilight faded into dusk, 
—the chilly dusk of late October. When I 
entered the house I found the lamps lighted, 
y maa my aunt at work upon a child’s woollen 
S. 


“ Auntie,” I said, “what do you think I 
*ve hitupon? An ancient love-letter, indited 
toa ‘rare, pale Margaret.’ The address is 
torn off, but I think it must have been post- 
marked ‘Valley of the Shadow of Death,’ 
for it is om ge id yellow and mildewed, 
and perfumed with the odor of graves, 
What other Margaret lived here thirty years 
ago? and who on earth was Cecil Page ?” 

My aunt’s bewildered face grew very pale. 
She held out her hand. 

“ The letter,” she said, in a very faint and 
tremulous but imperative voice. 

I silently placed it in her hand. I dined 
alone that night, for she took it at once to 
her room, and I did not see her again till 
morning. One night a week later she told 
me this story of her youth :— 


Thirty years ago the second of last June, 
Cecil Page accepted my brother’s invitation 
to spend the summer at our house. His 
reputation as a flirt having preceded him, I 
mentally resolved that he should find one 
heart that would not succumb to him. I 
was greatly disappointed in his personal a 
pearance, for I had expected to see a strik- 
ingly handsome man. My first thonght up- 
on seeing him, was, that there was n’t much 
danger. Slowly undoing my long braids 
that night,—I had fine, thick, yellow hair 
then, Ada; I may be allowed to say so now 
that it is thin and gray, —I unconsciously 
recalled his smile and the tone of his voice. 
He had the most winning smile I ever saw, 
and his voice was wonderful. Before the 
week was over I was passionately in love’ 
with him, Alone, at the dead of night, on 
my bended knees, my cheeks scorched with 
shame, I Ra ed that I might not betray = 
secret. ell, “ Heaven” (or the Devil) 
“helps them who help themselves,” and not 
for one moment, during the long days that 
followed, was I off guard. A few days af- 
ter Cecil came we had another guest. How 
well I remember the night of her arrival! It 
was Alberta Quisader, the step-daughter of 
your Uncle William. 

“ Don’t let me see any people,” she plead- 
ed. “I am very tired. May I go at once 
to my room?” 

At the tea-table the next night, she and 
Cecil Page first met. I covertly watched 
them with a vague dread I was too proud 
to call by its right name. After tea we all 
went into the drawing-room. The door and 
windows were wide open, and the soft 
breezes, wafted in from the garden, were 
sweet with roses. Alberta walked to a wit- 
dow, and after looking out a moment, turn- 
ed, and addressing Cecil, said, — il 

“The moon is full, and the garden is like 
apicture. At home we spend our evenin 
in the open air. Take me to walk in 
garden.” 
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“With pleasure,” he replied. “ Miss 
Churchill and Charles, will you not come 
too ? 

“He ’s bewitched her already,” said 
Charles, a few moments later, as they, a lit- 
tle in advance of us, paused over a bed of 
roses. They were the real old, old Prov- 
ence roses, which have bloomed and faded, 
bloomed and faded, ever since the house 
was built a hundred years ago. She broke 
one off, and handeditto him. At that instant 
we passed them, but I think they were un- 
conscious of our momentary presence. Ce- 
cil’s back was toward us, but the moon shone 
full upon Alberta’s face. Her delicate lips 
were parted, her brown cheeks warm with 
a richer tint than that of the rose in her 
hair, and her glowing eyes spoke a language 
warmer and sweeter than that of her native 
Spanish. How I hated her at that moment! 

“She must be very weak,” I replied, with 
cold contempt. 

We spent the whole of that long, wretch- 
ed evening in the garden, wandering among 
fragrant bloom, silvered with summer moon- 
light. We strayed down to the building in 
which you found the letter. It had been 
unused for several years. ; 

“What a delightful place for a studio,” 
I heard Cecil exclaim. “That upper room, 
I mean. My own room has a south and 
west light.” 

Before noon the next day the two rooms 
were cleaned, and the upper one arranged 
for a studio. 1 went down there in the af- 
ternoon. The warm rays of the afternoon 
sun fell across a hammock in the southeast 
corner of the lower room. Alberta was ly- 
ing in it, half buried in cushions and India 
shawls. 

“Could you not make yourself comforta- 
ble in the house, Alberta 2» 

“Yes, but Sefior Page is alone. He will 
come down presently. He is going to paint 
you and me together some day. He says 
we are such a contrast.” 

“I should hope so,” I answered. 

But she misunderstood my meaning, and 
sat straight up in the hammock. 

“You are very vain of your white skin, 
and your stature,” she said, “and I am little 


-and brown, but I ’ve some Castilian blood 


vhs veins, and that is the best in the 
world.” 

Ilooked at her coldly, my expression un- 
changed. Words having failed to humiliate 
me, the half-savage little thing drew down 
her shoulders slowly, drew her small head 
at the same time upward and backward, and 
regarded me steadily from between her half- 
closed lids. Volumes could not have con- 
veyed the pride and superciliousness of that 
stare. I turned without a word and went 
back to the house. That evening Alberta 
was idle and sleepy; I, smiling and indiffer- 


ent. Cecil was moody and silent, followin 
me with eyes in which were an unusual sad- 
ness, weariness and passion. Their expres- 
sion haunted me all night. The next morn- 
ing at the table, I proposed a fancy ball, to 
take place that day week. 

“The excitement will do us all good,” I 
added, looking as nonchalantly into Ce- 
cil’s eyes as if the proposition were not a 
last resort for the preservation of my pride. 

The day before the ball, Cecil announced 
his intention of going to M—— bythe morn- 
ing stage. He did not return at night as he 
had promised. When the next night came 
without bringing him or any word, we be- 
gan to feel a little anxious. 

Alberta, being an actress, appeared at the 
ball in the character of a Spanish lady; I, 
as a bride. I noticed that every time a door 
opened or shut, she started nervously, and 
that, a moment later, a piteous expression 
of disappointment settled upon her face. 
I, better bred in the way of the world, 
maintained what I called my self-respect. 
Late in the evening I noticed that Alberta 
was missing, and when an hour had passed 
without her return, I slipped out of the 
house to look for her. She was not on the 
lawn, and thinking of the studio, I hesitated 
a moment, for I did n’t care to go so far for 
nothing. A vague uneasiness, and a faint 
half-hope of finding him, decided me. The 
night was gray and damp and still. The 
lonesome singing of frogs came from a dis- 
tance. The air was burdened with rose 
scents, and the mysterious sadness of a 
Strauss waltz. Thirty years have passed 
since that night; but the sound of a Strauss 
waltz, or the smell of a rose, always recalls 
it. I reached the studio, and opened the 
door of Alberta’s room. 

“ Alberta! Alberta!” I called, for it was 
dark within. 

“ Sefior Page, is it you?” she returned, 
in the bewildered tones of a person just 
awaking. 

“Itis Margaret, Alberta. Why are you 
here, child? You must come back to the 
house till our -—e are gone,” 

“What for? I am tired of all those peo- 
ple. Besides, it is raining, and I shall wet 
my dress.” 

“It does n’t rain, Alberta. You are n’t 
half awake.” 

“The roof leaks. The rain has been 
dripping on my forehead ever since you 
stood there, and the pillow, all around my 
head, is quite wet.” 

“ Some of Mr. Page’s oils are upset.” 

“ No, it does n’t feel like oil.” 

“A leaky pitcher of water, then,” I sug- 
gested. “ Whatever it is, Alberta, I am not 

oing to leave you here, so get up and come 
ack to the house: a light will soon solve 
the mystery.” 
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She obeyed, and ran lightly along, a little 
in advance of me,to the house. As I went 
into the drawing-room, I noticed that the 
music broke off in the midst of a cotillon, 
and that Alberta was surrounded with a 
group of persons with startled faces. 

hey were assailing her with confused 
questions. Making my way toward her, I 
saw that her face was bewildered, and her 
forehead stained with blood. 

“There ’s nothing the matter with me,” 
she said, as soon as she could collect ber 
scattered thoughts. 

“But your forehead is covered with 
blood,” said a young girl. 

Alberta’s eyes grew wide with horror. 
Then such a shriek as I never heard before, 
as I hope never to hear again, rang through 
the house. I think I made no moan, but a 
horrible chill and numbness crept over me 
slowly. While the room grew dark, and the 
voices of my guests had a sound as remote 
and uns sigalbetie as if leagues and centu- 
ries lay between them and me, I remember 
wondering vaguely if I were dying. I faint- 
ed, and, when I came to myself, was lying, 
with Alberta, on the bed in her room. An 
elderly lady was standing near the bed, 
which fairly shook with the violence of poor 
Alberta’s sobs. I noticed that the blood 
had been washed from Alberta’s face, and 
then stared as dully around me as if life 
had no further iuterest for me. Closing 
my eyes I listened to the stir of departure 
in the hall below, and the crunching of 
wheels on the gravel of the avenue. Final- 
ly, the house became quiet, and Alberta fell 
asleep. Presently some one entered the 
room, and I knew by her voice it was the 
housekeeper. 

“It’s an awful night! an awful night!” 
she said, in an undertone to Mrs. Lee. 
“ They found him lying stone-dead on the 
studio floor. He had opened an artery in 
his left wrist.” 

“ Horrible!” exclaimed Mrs. Lee. “ Does 
any one know what led to it?” 

“I guess not, directly; but there ’s a 
steak in the Page blood, certain, for every 
now and then one of them goes straight to 
the Devil.” 

“It would be strange if there was n’t. 
They ’ve married too near home for too 
many generations. His ndfather was 
a high liver, besides, and, in the old times, 
when drinking was a higher-toned vice than 
it is now, was drunk half his time. My 
mother was brought up as seamstress in the 
family, and I ’ve her tell of his ungod- 
ly, headstrong ways, and his hot temper. 
Well, the iniquities of the father are visited 
on the children of the high and mighty, as 
well as on those of the humble. Pride is 
pride, and intemperance is intemperance, 
and if them who dance don’t pay the piper 


their children must, or their children’s chil- 
dren.” 

“ Poor fellow !” broke in the pitying voice 
of Mrs. Lee. “ That law always seemed an 
unjust one to me, unti! J learned that if we 
were good for our own sakes alone, it would 
make us intensely selfish. We ought to do 
right not only for our own sakes, but for the 
sake of ———— yet unborn. We may 
be sure of immortality in our good deeds, and 
our evil ones. The young ladies are asleep, 
I think; perhaps we had better go.” 

The house had grown very still, the can- 
dle burnt low in the sockets, flared up, and 
went out. The windows were wide open, 
and, while I lay there staring eastward, the 
waning moon came up, blood red, over the 
distant marshes. Everything that awful 
night seemed stained with a horror of blood. 
My brain seemed in a whirl, I wondered if 
I were losing’ my reason. Once I put m 
hand to my head, and it came in contact wit 
my veil and orange blossoms. 

“The only bridal veilI ’ll ever wear,” I 
vowed inthe supreme misery and exaltation 
of the hour. 

As I said this, there came an intense de- 
sire to be with him. I arose, and crept 
down to the drawing,room. The air was 
still heavy with the mocking fragrance of 
flowers. A solitary candle burnt at the 
lower end of the room. Charles sat near 
the light. His back was toward me, his 
face toward the large, old-fashioned sofa, — 
you have seen itin my room. The sofa was 
covered with a sheet. where angular folds 
and outlines hinted at what was underneath. 
I moved noiselessly down the room, and 
laid my hand on Charles’s shoulder. He 
started 

“ Margaret, why are you here?” 

I made no reply, but looked in his eyes, 
until surprise, then awe, then an unspeaka- 
ble tenderness broke over his face. 

“Leave me with him,” I pleaded. “It is 
the greatest favor I shall ever be able to 
ask.’ 

My brother, without a word, went out, 
and | knelt near my dead. Something pre- 
vented my touching him, or even lifting the 
sheet from his face. The moments crept 
by, and I feel into a troubled sleep. I 
dreamed that we were lying in the same 
grave, he dead, and I living, but that there 
was nothing horrible in it. I was conscious 
that grass and flowers were growing over 
our heads, in that thin crust of earth which 
marks the boundary between time and eter- 
nity. I knew that trees were waving in the 
summer air, and was conscious that among 
them a robin was singing. 

“Be patient,” whispered something. 
“The grave is the end, not of life, but of 
death.’ 


1 awoke. The candle was burnt out, but 
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Cecil and I were flooded with moonlight. 
I raised the cloth from his face. Its pallor, 
even for a corpse, was absolutely startling. 
Around the mouth had settled a pathetic ex- 
pression of weariness, which brought the 
tears to my eyes,—the first which had 
moistened them They blinded me, and ran 
down my cheeks like rain. I knelt there 
until moonlight blended with sunrise, my 
eyes riveted, in one long look of farewell, up- 
on the stony countenanae of the only man I 
had ever, have ever loved. 

After they had taken the corpse away, in 
the afternoon, I went down to the studio. 
The fascination of horror drew my eyes to 
the southeast corner of the floor. Then my 
attention was drawn to the easel, on 
which stood a finished portrait of i pe 
It was the coldest and haughtiest face I ever 
saw On canvas, or in the flesh. As I stood 
looking at it, I think I realized something of 
the tortures of the damned. My chief sin 
stared me squarely in the face. 

“Am I my’ brother’s keeper?” I cried 
out, unconsciously echoing the words of the 
first murderer. 


At last, remembering my errand, I began 


searching for some clew to last night’s deed. 
I emptied the crowded drawers of the little 
table. I looked everywhere, but my search 
was fruitless, although I spent the whole of 
the long afternoon in it. hen it was over, 
1 Jeaned against the window and looked 
out. 

The warm, dark gold of sunset bathed the 
topmost branches of the garden trees in 
tender, lingering glory. The hour imparted 
something of its peace to my spirit. As the 
bronze light crept slowly up, and disappear- 
ed, a robin, hidden in some sheltering 
branch, poured out his heart in song. It 
recalled my dream. Finally I arose, and 
turned toward the door. The light in the 
room had grown quite dim, and a merciful 
dusk filled the corners. I left the studio 
slowly and never entered it again. All 
these thirty years my one love-letter has 
lain there. 

You spoke lightly, Ada, but more truly 
than you thought. It did, indeed, come to 
me through the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death, and there will always cling to it an 
odor of graves, for, when I am dead, it will 
be buried with me. 


“THE WITCHING HOUR.” 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


“] ’M very sorry, mum, but I can’t help it. 
_ A I’ve struggled against my feelin’s most 
manful, but I know I could n’t spend another 
night beneath this roof for untold gold.” 
“This is dreadful,” says Mrs. Vernon, 
rising from her chair, an expression of de- 
spair overspreading her gentle features. 
“This is the third servant I have lost this 
‘ week, — first Hardy, then Jane, and now you. 
I don’t know what is to be done, I’m sure.” 
“Tell us all about it, cook,” puts in a 
pretty, plaintive voice that betrays a certain 
amount of languor. The voice belongs to 
Dolores, who, looking up with much interest 
from amongst her pillows, pushes back the 
lace curtains of the window, the better to see 
cook, who is standing, florid and melancholy, 
in the centre of the Eekeaseom 
“T’ll tell you all I know, Miss Vernon; 
and, to my thinking, that is too much. Of 
course, if it was only hearsay, I’d hold m 
tongue; but, when it comes to seeing wit 
my own two eyes, there’s an end of every- 
thing. The maids had been talking awful, 
as you know ; but, as they young things often 
have the skeers for want of something better 


to do, I did n’t believe ’em—until last 
night.” Mrs. Mashem pauses. 

“I feel as if 1 were going to have the 
‘skeers’ myself!” interposes Dolores softly. 

“ As I was going to bed, miss, the neural- 
gia came on me dreadful, and I said to my- 
self I ’d go and ask your maid for the lauda- 
num. It was about twelve, or it might be 
one — I won’t swear to a minit — when, just 
as I reached the corridor that opens off the 

icture-gallery, I looked down, and there, 
just at the very end of it, mounting the stone 
stairs that lead to the turret, 1 saw what 
made my blood run cold!” 

Again cook pauses to fan her fevered brow. 
Mrs. Vernon sinks back into her chair; Do- 
lores lays down her book. 

“Oh, do go on, cook!” says the latter; 
who is tage | beginning to enjoy herself 
immensely. “ You are immeasurably better 
than anything Mr. Mudie can supply. You 
are positively thrilling. It must be so deli- 
cious this weather to feel one’s blood ‘rus 
cold.’” 

“It was a figure, miss,” continues cook 


gravely, —“ the tallest I ever see, — covered 
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with a long, white, trailing garmint, and with 
something on its head. It walked very ma- 
jestic-like ; and I think,” adds cook in a se 
ulchral tone, — “ though I won’t vow to it, 
—that there was dark spots upon the gar- 
mint, —spots of blood! Anyhow it went 
right up-stairs before my very eyes to the 
room where master’s great-grandfather’s 
lady cut her throat.” 

“ But, cook,” interposes Mrs. Vernon very 
meekly, “ Mr. Vernon’s great dfather’s 
lady did n’t cut her throat at all.” 

“Well, mum, they say she did,” replies 
cook, with deep respect. 

“Mamma, please do not interrupt Mrs. 
Mashem,” says Dolores ; “I am absolutely 
consumed to know all. Finish, cook.” 

“ Well, miss, the sperrit disappeared round 
the corner, and entered re painting-room 
-—which I really think, Miss Dolores, you 
ought never to paint there again, leastways 
by yourself. My heart we ae beating, my 
’air rose on my head, and—begging your 
pardon, mum—the water just roppe off 
my face. I’m not ashamed to a lted ; 
an’ I verily believe, had I found Mary’s door 
fastened against me, I should ha’ swoonded 
on the spot!” 

Here cook, who is a devoted admirer of 
“penny dreadfuls ” and her own — of 
eden uence, pauses through lack of breath. 

“It is the most unfortunate thing I ever 
heard of,” says poor Mrs. Vernon. 

“ It is the very funniest thing I ever heard 
of,” puts in Dolores, who, in spite of her 
still weak health, is shaking with laughter. 

“I wish, cook, you would think it over,” 
says Mrs. Vernon. “I am so sorry you are 


ing.” 
or So am I, mum,” returns cook, honestly 


affected. “I can’t bear to leave a house 
that suits me as this does, an’ which I ’ope 
*umbly I also suited; but I could n’t get my 
*ealth ’ere, mum, I ’m that nervious.” 

“How can you laugh, Dolores?” says 
Mrs. Vernon reproachfully. 

“How can I help it, you mean, when I 
think of cook ‘nervious,’ and with her ‘’air’ 
on end?” answers Dolores, and then, turn- 
ing to the servant, she adds, “O cook, I 
think it is very unkind of you to forsake me, 
when you know I can eat nothing since my 
illness but what is made by your own hands! 
You will drive me to distraction — and Italy, 
a month before my time, as, if I remain 
here, I know I shall be starved to death.” 

“ An’ a good thing too, Miss Dolores,” 
says cook solemnly; “a flitting is the best 
thing could appen you. For when ghosts 
come into a house no one can say what will 


turn u ” 

“ Well, well, cook, it can’t be helped,” 
says Mrs. Vernon hastily, yet with regret. 
And cook, having made an elaborate cour- 
tesy, withdraws. 


“What is to be done?” asks Mrs. Ver. 
non, turning to her daughter. “ The matter 
rows serious. I almost” —with a slight 
augh — “begin to believe in this tiresome 
ghost myself. How on earth did they hear 
of that woman who cut her throat?” 

“I thought you said she did n't,” 
Dolores, surprised. 

“No; I merely parried the thrust. Cook 
said your ‘ great-grandfather’s lady.’ Now 
it was his steward’s wife who went mad, 
‘ed soul, and cut her throat, or stabbed 

erself, or did something equally horrid in 
that room.” 

“In my painting-room?” says Dolores, 
opening her great violet eyes to their widest. 
“ How shocking! Now why did she choose 
that room of all others? I must say I think 
it is very rude of people to go about cutting 
their throats all over other people’s houses, 
I sha’n’t be able to paint there in comfort for 
the future. I shall always be fancying I see 
unpleasant-looking ladies hovering around 
me, with their heads under their arms.” 

“I shall be glad of anything that keeps 
you from stooping over your painting. It is 
ruining your health. Have you forgotten 
the terrible fever you have just come 
through? And can’t you see you can never 
get strong without perfect rest? You are 
too excitable, child, and your painting makes 
your brain run riot.” 

“TI am infatuated about my last picture, I 
confess,” returns Dolores, laughing and col- 
oring until all her delicate, pale little face is 
pink as a June rose; “sometimes I even 
dream of it.” 

“I wonder what we shall get for dinner 
today?” says Mrs. Vernon presently in a 
moody tone. “I shudder when I think of 
it. I can telegraph to town, of course, and . 
have another woman in time-for tomorrow's 
dinner; but nothing can redeem tonight's. 
And Frank here too! , It is really more than 
provoking!” 

“I dare say even Frank can exist on cold 
roast beef for one night—or whatever it , 
may chance to be,” remarks Dolores coldly, 
with a little, scornful uplifting of her chin; 
whereupon her mother regards her with 
some scrutiny and a good deal of carefully 
suppressed 

“ Have you and Frank been quarreling?” 
Mrs. Vernon asks after a pause. “ Now you 
speak of him always with a sneer or a shrug, 
and only a few days ago I had hoped — 
think him so much to be liked.” 

“Ts he not ve eable 

Dolores lenghe. a but there is a faint 
suspicion of constraint in her merriment 
this time. 

“Very,” she says; “and he has a charm- 
ing property quite close to ours, and it would © 
be so deligh 1 to have me always near you; 
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and he is so fond of you, and he loves papa 
quite like a son! Isn’tthatit? I think I 
have heard it all a thousand times. But I 
*don’t want to get married, and I shall be 
nearer to you here in my own home than I 
can be anywhere else. Mamma, come here 
and give me akiss. You know you are al- 
ways the prettiest creature in the world ; but, 
when you have that would-be reproachful 
look in your lovely eyes, you are irresistible, 
and I adore you!” 

Mrs. Vernon succumbs to her charmer, 
and bends with a smile to receive and return 
the soft hug bestowed upon her by her 
spoiled darling ; after which she ae away 
sighing, to relate her woes to her husband. 

Hardly has she left the drawing-room, 
when the door is once more opened, and a 

oung man comes in. He is tall, broad- 
shouldered, and bronzed. He is, in fact, one 
of those people it does one good to look at, 
though just now his handsome, kindly face 
wears a discontented — not to say aggrieved 
— expression very foreign to it. 

“You?” says Miss Dolores, letting her 
eyes rest indolently upon him. “ Talk of 
somebody ” — 

“Were you talking of me? How unfor- 
tunate I am! Beyond a doubt then you 
were saying something disparaging,” rejoins 
the young man, a shade of bitterness in his 
tone 


“As usual,” — carelessly, —“ you wrong 
me. I think, on the contrary, I was saying 
something good. Let me see,”— with the 
indifferent air of one who seeks to recall 
some trivial matter scarcely worth remem- 
brance, — “I was just saying that you hada 
charming property, and that you managed it 
marvelously, that you were passable in ap- 
pearance, and had very reasonable man- 
ners.” 


“I’m sure I’m infinitely obliged; though 
perhaps it can hardly pe called praise to say 
aman has a large property.” 

“ Excellent praise, I think, as the world 

s. Surely it is ever so much better than 

ving a large heart. That would be too 
rococo a possession nowadays; and you at 
least need not be accused of it. You are 
ungrateful. I really think I said all I could 
for you.” 

“I can quite understand that. It would 
indeed be abject folly on my part to come 
to you for a character. However, it was ex- 
"gf good of you to speak about me at 
all. Did you say anything else?” 

“How you cross-examine! Yes, I believe 
I did,” — lazily unfurling a huge, white fan 
and waving it to and fro. “I said I did n’t 
care much about you; as I never fancy 
people who — don’t fancy me.” 

“TI don’t believe you said that.” 

“No? You are in one of your taking 
moods today. I am afraid I spoke prema- 


turely just now when I accredited you with 
good manners. Nevertheless I did say all 
that.” 

“You may have said it,”— with some in- 
— “You certainly did n’t mean all 
of it. 

“T did mean all of it.” 

“ You can tell me honestly that you believe 
from your heart I don’t care for you! Do- 
lores, how can you speak like that? You 
know you are the only woman on earth I 
love.” 

“The last woman, you mean.” 

“The first and last. Why don’t you un- 
derstand me? Is it that you won’t? Only 
ten days ago I madly hoped you were begin- 
ning to care for me a little, and suddenly you 
accepted a most frivolous excuse to break 
off with me entirely.” 

“ No two persons agree on certain sub- 
jects. Of course it is impossible to know 
what may seem frivolous in your eyes; but 
to know you had been head over ears in love 
with my own cousin only a month ago did 
n’t seem to me a frivolous excuse for refus- 
ing to listen longer to your ridiculous 
speeches.” 

Mr. Harley does not like to hear his vows 
of affection called “ridiculous speeches.” 
He colors, and feels that he is growing 


angry. 

ef have told you over and over again,” he 
says, with a visible effort at calmness that 
only betrays more surely the ill-temper that 
is mastering him, “that your cousin is either 
making a very curious mistake or — telling 
a falsehood.” 

A sudden flame of wrath flashes from Do- 
lores’ great violet eyes. 

“ Say nothing uncivil of Felicia,” she says 
warmly ; “ she is truth itself. I have known 
her all my life. She is incapable of false- 
hood.” 

“ Then it is inexplicable. You say Felicia 
is truth itself, and yet what is it she says?” 

“Do you want to hear again ? ” asks Do- 
lores, drawing a letter from the ket of 
her white gown. “ Well, you shall, if only 
to refresh your memory, though I hardly 
think it requires it.” 

Opening the dainty, scented epistle in her 
hand, she reads, — 


“So Mr. Harley — my Mr. Harley, as I 
used to call him —is staying with you. 

ow strangely things happen! I did not 
know you and he were acquainted.” 


“ Nor were we a month ago,” puts in Do- 
lores, in a tone that plainly expresses regret 
that such an acquaintance should have been 
formed. 

Mr. Harley winces. 

“It was indeed an evil wind that drove 
me to this place after an absence of so 
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many years,” he says in return. “ Pray go 
on.” 


“T knew he was leaving town for a short 
time, and going into Leicestershire, but had 
no idea his destination was the Towers un- 
til I heard from you. Is he not deau gar- 
gon, and very much as he ought to be? | 
Shall be quite disappointed if you don’t 
agree with me, as honestly confess toa 
little tenderness in that direction. Indeed 
I should be ungrateful otherwise, as, when 
here, he was my shadow, and a very sub- 
stantial one. At balls, operas, small-and- 
earlies, everywhere, he was always by my 
my side. 1 found him everything that was 
delightful, and evidently he found me the 
same. Though I have had a good many 
lovers in my time, I don’t think I had ever 
had one so utterly ‘mine own’ as this one. 
By the by, dearest, how shockingly you 
scribble! One can hardly make out ” — 


“ There, I need n’t go on,” says Dolores 
half impatiently, “ that is quite enough.” 

“ Quite too much. Of course in town one 
meets the same people night after night at 
every ball that comes off; and your cousin 
and I were very good friends. But she 
must be very conceited to imagine that, be- 
cause I was seen at Lady B.’s or Lady C.’s, 
1 went there expressly to meet her. Be- 
sides, there was another fellow. It is real- 
ly too absurd! May I see the letter?” 

“Certainly. Itis ‘ Harley,’ is it not?” 

“It might be anything, I think. I never 
saw so careless a hand.” 

“Itis very like mine,” returns Dolores. 

“I wish,” says the young man very ear- 
nestly, “ you would write and ask your cou- 
sin about this.” 

“Oh,no!” answers Miss Vernon hastily 
with a vivid blush ; and then provokingly, as 
though to condone the blush, “ It would be 
too much trouble.” - 

. “I forgot that. As I said before, this 
Jetter has afforded you the excuse you 
wanted.” 

“I think you are extremely rude,” says 
Miss Vernon calmly. 

“Well,” with growing vehemence, “is 
there no reason in what I say? Only a 
fortnight ago you promised to be my wife, 
and now you ees seem to hate me. 
What am | to think?” 

“ What am I to think?” with an express- 
ive glance at the luckless letter. 

“] shall go back to town tomorrow,” pro- 
ceeds Harley, after a moody silence spent in 
twisting an offending button off his waist- 
coat. 

“You need n’t show such unflattering 
haste to be gone,” says Dolores deliberately. 
“ Felicia is coming down here next week.’ 

Harley turns pale, and, throwing up his 


head with a sudden gesture full of haughti- 
ness, turns his face to hers. His gyes are 
stern, but filled with a certain reproach. 

“Because you are a woman,” he says in 
a low tone, “is a principal reason wh 
you should not offer me an insult. 1 have al 
ready told you that your cousin’s coming or 
going is of no consequence to me.” 

Dolores is a little subdued by this unex. 
pected outburst. 

“I am sorry if I have offended you,” she 
says quietly. “I am also sorry you should 
decide on leaving the Towers so soon, Why 
go yet?” 

“Why stay? I am only a nuisance to 
myself and — you.” 

“Oh, no! Surely the house is large 
enough for us all. You need not annoy me, 
Besides, you don’t annoy me. Indeed,” — 
with an odd little smile, sweet as it is swift, 
and just one straight glance upward from 
the azure eyes, — “I shall quite miss you . 
because How uncomfortable these pil- 
lows are! Would it” —another glance— 
“trouble you very much to shake them upa 
little? Thank you! I was saying, if you 
desert me, I shall positively miss you, be 
cause then I shall have no one to quarrel 
with except the ghosts. Ah, that reminds 
me. Our particular ghost has come again!” 

“Has it?” Frank says with much sur- 
prise. He is beginning to feel considerably 
better. “I hoped it was laid forever. An 
more domestics showing signs of distress 
Tell me about it.” 

shall be delighted,” — demurely, — “if 
you will only sit down, and not look as if 
you were going to start for London this 
moment.” 

Then she tells him all about the spirit’s 
latest appearance, the trailing garments, and 
Mrs. Mashem’s flight. 

“ Perhaps after all you were wise when 
you talked of going,” she says, when her 
tale had come to an end. “We sha’n’t 
have any dinner tonight, and probably no 
breakfast in the morning. I doubt if you 
will get anything beyond prison fare for the 
next few days. Nevertheless I think it 
would be cowardly of you to leave me here 
all alone to be devoured by a horrid ghost.” 

Mr. Harley smiles ; and nothing more is 
said just then about leaving the Towers. 

That evening, when dinner is over, and 
the servants have taken a lingering depar- 
ture, and Miss Vernon is beginning to grow 
happy over her fruit, Mr. Vernon says sud- 
denly, and without preamble, in his usual 
clear and healthy tone, — 

“ Something must be done.” 

A faint pause follows this obscure speech. 
Then Dolores says with the utmost domho- 
mit, — 


“I always agree with you, papa, don’t I? 
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But I confess I should like to know what is 
the ‘ thing,’ and who is to do it.” 

“Your mother has been telling me every- 
thing,” explains Mr. Vernon; “and the loss 
of acook is ne joke. This trick — for such 
it is 1 feel convinced — must be exposed, 
this fictitious ghost unearthed. Mrs. Mas- 
hem is a very sensible woman, and the 
finest hand at white soup I know; and I 
don’t believe she ever fainted without just 
cause.” 

“She did n’t faint, papa. She only 
‘swoonded,’” says Dolores meekly. 

“Well, I really think there is something 
in it,” returns her father. 

“And I really think I would do almost 
anything for the one who would discover 
the imposture,” says Dolores dreamily, gaz- 
ing —as though unconsciously, as though 
without ulterior meaning —at Hariey. 

“] shall sit up myself tonight from 
twelve to two,” declares Mr. Vernon, with 
the airof ahero. Mr. Vernon dearly loves 
his bed. 

“O Harry,” says his wife nervously, “I 
hope you won’t dream of suchathing! Re- 
member the attack you had on your chest 
last year. Surely one of the men can doit.” 

Deep in the recesses of Mrs. Vernon’s 
heart— where she hopes it will rest undis- 
covered —lies a real and palpable fear of 
this nocturnal visitant, a fear that drives 
her to bed at eleven o’clock sharp, and com- 
pels her, when any suspicious noises make 
themselves heard during the small hours, to 
smother her head beneath the bed-clothes. 

“Tut, nonsense, my dear, my chest is as 
strong as ever it was!” returns Mr. Ver- 
non, who would have scorned to confess to 
a malady of any sort. 

“ Papa, ~ are not to sit up,” says Dolor- 
es promptly. “I sha’n’t allow it; I forbid 
it altogether ; so put it out of your head.” 

She accompanies this dictatorial speech 
with several grave little nods, and a charm- 
ing smile. 

obody ever contradicts Dolores. So 
Mr. Vernon pats the small white hand lying 
near his own on the table-cloth, — which 
looks quite dingy beside it,—and says no 
more. 

“T shall sit up tonight,” says Harley sud- 
denly, with an air of determination. “I 
like sitting up; and I have quite set my 
heart on finding the ghost.” 

Here he returns Dolores’ former glance 
with interest ; but that young lady by neither 
word nor glance shows signs of compreben- 
sion. She gazes back at him innocently, 
without so much as a quiver in her long 
lashes, and tells him he is very’ brave, an 
asks him politely — very politely —to try 
another peach, they are so good. 

_The midnight “hour has chimed long 
Since, All the house is still. Through the 


mullioned window at the end of the long 
picture-gallery great waves of moonlight are 
pouring, turning all they touch into palest 
silver, lightnin up the grim warriors, and 
bathing in their cool rays the simpering 
dames that line the walls. 

The light is so intense that one might 
almost think it day, but for the unbroken 
stillness, and the impenetrable shroud, — 
chill and silent, — that, hanging over all, be- 
trays the presence of night. 

Not the faintest noise, not even the nim- 
ble scampering of some terrified mouse, 
comes to break the monotonous quiet that 
reigns everywhere, except the sound of Mr. 
Harley’s feet as he marches disconsolately 
up and down the east corridor. 

It is now quarter-past onc, and as yet no 
ghost has put in an appearance. It is really 
too bad! Perhaps, when undertaking his 
present task, Mr. Harley devoutly hoped no 
unearthly visitor would present himself or 
herself to him; but now the watch is nearly 
over, and nothing has come of it, he feels 
aggrieved, and as though he had been done 
out of something. 


His thoughts, as he paces to and fro in the 


lonely hours, with nothing stirring save him- 
self, and the imperturbable clocks, are not 


very cheerful. He loves, but the desire of 


his heart is unattainable. Of course he is 
not the only man whose hopes have been 
nipped in the bud, — who has found himself 
wrecked when in sight of port; but this 
thought, though carefully brought to the 
front, fails to give consolation. 

He goes over the conversation of the 
morning again and again, omitting not the 
slightest word or look, and he inwardly 
breathes an uncomplimentary word or two 
upon Felicia. Then he rouses himself with 
a start, and, glancing at his watch, sees it is 
nearly two, and decides on going to bed. 
Pshaw, he might have known it was all mere 
foolish superstition on the part of a few un- 
educated women! Servants, as a rule, de- 
light in the supernatural. The idea of any 
sane person in the nineteenth century think- 
ing he could see a disembodied spirit! Ah! 
What is that? 

At this point there is a break in Mr. Har- 
ley’s thoughts ; his whole mind flies into his 
eyes. At first his attention was attracted 
by a faint rustle; then came an indistinct 
patter as of high-heeled shoes ; and now — 
now a vague, shadowy form emerges from 
the west corridor, the one parallel to his, 
and crosses the picture-gallery right within 
his view. As it advances slowly and with- 
out suspicion of haste into the full light of 
the brilliant moonbeams, which seem to 
wrap it in a pale splendor, it seems to the 
breathless spectator to be indeed of unusual 
height. It wears a gown, long and of mar- 
velous purity; one hand is slightly ex- 
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tended, and its face is turned aside, as with 
measured steps it reaches and begins to as- 
cend the stone staircase that leads to the tur- 
ret chamber, — Dolores’ painting-room ! 

Mr. Harley cannot say that he feels no 
fear. His heart beats violently, and his 
breath comes unpleasantly fast. After an 
instant’s hesitation, however, he recovers 
himself, and quickly but noiselessly follows 
the ghostly figure, now almost out of sight, 
and, as be gains the top of the stairs, is just 
in time to see the tail of the snowy gown 
disappear into the painting-room. 

At this moment it occurs to him that 
ladies long buried and with severed throats 
are not nice to look upon; but he remem- 
bers some one who said she would do al- 
most anything for him who should come 
face to face with this ghost, and he goes for- 
ward bravely. 

Within the turret chamber also Diana is 
holding fvll sway. The whole room is 
flooded with moonlight, the minutest article 
may be seen; but the only object Harley 
sees is the ghost herself, standing by the 
open easel. 

It is Dolores! A very lovely Dolores, 
but a Dolores lost in slumber! The violet 
eyes are wide open, but they are sightless, 
and she evidently sees only with her “ mind’s 
eye.” She is gazing with rapt and pleased 
attention at the canvas before her, a picture 
half completed, while one hand wanders 
restlessly, aimlessly, amongst the brushes 
and paints near her. 

Harley is spell-bound and a good deal 

uzzied. He hardly knows what todo. He 
is afraid to leave her, —he is afraid to wake 
her. His doubts at this juncture are happily 
at rest for ever. A delicious but impatient 
breeze, born of the summer night, comes 
with a rush through an open window, and 
the door, half closed already, shuts with a 
loud bang. 

Mr. Harley unconsciously retires into the 
shadow, and Miss Vernon, with a deep sigh 
and the lazy gesture of an awakening child, 
stretches out her white arms, which, under 
the loose sleeves of her dressing-gown, 
gleam like rounded marble. 

At first she looks around her, as though 
still half unconscious ; but, as remembrance 
returns, and she finds herself standing in a 
— of moonlight, when she had believed 

erself safe between two fair lavender- 
scented sheets, she grows frightened, and 
with a gesture full of horror puts her hands 
up to her head. 

“Ah, what is it? Where am I?” she 
cries, in a terrified tone that strikes her 
hearer with dismay. 

He abandons the shadow, and, coming 
forward anxiously, takes down one of her 
trembling hands and holds it within his own 
re-assuringly. 


“Dolores, don’t be frightened,” he Says 
hurriedly. “Itisnothing. You were dream- 
ing of your picture, and you walked up here, 
and I followed you, and — that is all.’ 

“Oh, it is a great deal!” cries poor Dol- 
ores, clinging to him. “It is like a fearful 
nightmare. And”— distrustfully — “how 
do you know I hadadream? I remember 
not ing of it. And did I really walk up 
here all by myself, or,” with a faint, nervous 
laugh ana a shuddering Go behind her, 
“did the ghost bring me?” 

“ My dear child,” says Harley, unable to 
repress a smile, “do not be angry with me 
for saying so, but I am afraid you yourself 
must be regarded as the — impostor !” 

“ As what?” 

“ This appalling ghost that has frightened 
— all your best servants,” answers Har- 
ey. 

xi Do you really think so?” says Dolores, 
with some disgust. “ Have I been walking 
in my sleep for the past fortnight? Oh, it 
is too absurd! And I shall be horribl 
laughed at! You must promise not to tell 
any one of it except papa and mamma. 
They won’t dare to laugh at me.” 

“I will make you any promise you like.” 

“ And so,” says Dolores, growing amused 
now that her fear is at an end, “ you have 
actually succeeded in bringing to light this 
evil spirit? And it is your first attempt 
too! I really think you deserve the Vic 
toria Cross, or a gold medal, or something. 

“I certainly think I do deserve some- 
thing,” said Frank meaning] 2 

“And doubtless you. will et it. But, 
even if you don’t, remember, ‘ Virtue is its 
own reward.’” 

“A very poor reward,” returns Harley; 
then, with great earnestness, — “ Dolores, 
shall we never be friends again?” 

“ Well, I don’t believe we ever shall,” 
says Dolores. 

ven Miss Vernon must think this a very 
unkind speech, because she moves back a 
step or two impatiently, and, in so doing, 
touches a small table near her, causing 
some books upon it to fall heavily to the 
ground. a to overcome his chagrin, 
stoops to pick them up. 

“Be careful of them,” says Dolores, with 
a cruelty that makes her hate herself, al 
though she cannot resist the desire to say it, 
— “be careful, they belong to Felicia!” 

A photograph has fallen from one of the 
books, face uppermost, upon the floor. Har 
ley, lifting it, regards it carelessy, and says 
in an indifferent tone, that she may see 
is not utterly crushed by her incivility, — 

“1 know this face. Ihave seen him often 
in town, with your cousin.” 

The photograph represents a young man 
dressed in Hussar uniform. 7 

“Yes ; I suppose he is a friend of Felicia’s. 
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I found the picture in that book when she 
left us. His name is written at the back of 
it.” 

“Ah, soitis! ‘Hanley’ is it?” — uncer- 
tainly. “‘ Why, it might be ‘ Harley,’ or ‘ Han- 
ley,’ or anything!” Then suddenly he lifts 
his head, his color deepens, and a quick 
light as of inspiration comes into his dark 
eyes. “There has been a mistake,’ he 
says rapidly. “I see it all now. It was 
not my name your cousin mentioned in her 
letter; it was Hanley’s. He was quite de- 
voted to her all last season, her very 
‘shadow,’ as she herself says. Can’t you 
understand ?” 

“Let me look,” says Dolores cautiously, 
though indeed conviction has seized upon 
her also; and then in turn she scrutinizes 
the name Felicia has scribbled in her ram- 
bling writing. And in truth it might be 
“Harley” or “ Hanley ;” it would be diffi- 
cult to decide which. 

“How you have wronged me!” says the 
young man, a world of reproach in his tone. 

Now confess that I am in the right.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; and I am quite 
wrong,” answers Miss Vernon coldly, who 
hardly enjoys her defeat. 

“Dolores, surely now you owe me some 

tion,” urges he eagerly. “Consider 
all I have suffered! Think how unhappy I 
have been!” ‘ 

“ Dear me, how late it is!” says Dolores 
promptly. “I shall be quite knocked up to- 
morrow. You forget how delicate I still 
am. Mamma would be so angry if she 
thought I was awake at this hour.” 

She has reached the door, and has opened 
it by this time. 

- “But, Dolores,” cries Frank, following. 

“Hush!” says that young lady myste- 
riously, placing her finger y ay her lip. 
“Not a word, not a syllable, for your life! 
The slightest whisper might be overheard, 
and then they would say there were two 
ghosts instead of one.” 


Down-stairs she goes on tiptoe. But dur- 
ing the descent she has had time for reflec- 
tion; for, as she reaches her chamber door, 
she pauses, and, with a perfect change of 
manner and an adorable smile, she holds out 
her hand to him. 

“ Good-night,” she says. 

“Under existing circumstances it is a 
mockery to wish me that,” rejoins Harley, 
retaining her hand. “How can I find rest 
when you are estranged from me? Say one 
kind word before you go.” 

“What would you have say?” this little 
coquette asks, with a protesting air, though 
she suffers him to keep her hand prisoner. 

“That you will try to love me, and that 
you will marry me.” 

“ That would be two kind words.” 

“ Well, say them. Have you forgotten? 
At dinner you said you would do anything 
for me if I succeeded in my quest.” 

“ My dear Frank, consider! Would you 
marry a ghost? Are you not afraid that 
some day I shall vanish out of your sight ?” 

“T am afraid of nothing but your indiffer- 
ence.” 

“ What a romantic situation!” says Dol- 
ores, laughing softly. “Unlimited moon- 
light, a proposal, a stalwart knight, a fair but 
harassed maiden! I don’t believe you see 
a bit of it.” 

“TI can only see one thing when I am 
looking at you.” 

“ What a charming speech, — and I adore 
= speeches when addressed to myself! 

ell, yes, then, since you will have it so; 
I will marry you—some day. And now, as 
a talisman against evil dreams, I will give 
you one little kiss to c away with we 

So saying, she lays her hands lightl 
upon his shoulders, and turns a very pin 
cheek to him, after which, almost before he 
has time to assure himself of his good for- 
tuae, she slips from his embrace; and her 
unfriendly chamber door, closing suddenly, 
hides her from his longing eyes. 


FANCY’S PICTURES IN THE SKY. 


BY TONY. 


Ate off in the vista, 
Where the dim horizon lies, 
Fancy’s fin trace me pictures 
are t with lights o 
Streaked with touches softly pure, 
And enraptured fastens 
On the glories they immure. 


Fauts, N. Y., 1880. 


Never hand of master-artist 
Held their brilliant radiant light: 
In an imagery so subtle . 
They alone have fancy’s sight. 
Then they fade away in nothing, 
And fond memory the while 
Can retrace their vanished splendor, 
Can secure their vanished smile. 
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KING NIALL’S DOOM. 


BY ANNIE MORRIS. 


RELAND was once more victorious! 
Her king, Niall III., better known as 
Niall Caille, had led on his troops in person, 
and with terrible slaughter swept back the 
Danes, who had landed on Lough Neagh to 
spoil and waste the north of Treland, and 
who had already burned the ancient city of 
Ardmacha. 

Those who had survived the battle had 
fled toward the river Bailainne, hoping for a 
temporary refuge in the Navan Fort, and 
thither Niall with his victorious army pur- 
sued them. 

But night overtook them, and at the foot 
of -Tullamore Hill, which the river divides 
from Umgola, the king determined to en- 
camp, for his men were very weary after the 
battle; his horses jaded and worn, and the 
river almost impassable from a torrent of 
rain which had been falling several hours. 

Fatigued as were the troops, they rebell- 
ed against this delay, and earnestly entreat- 
ed their officers to allow them to cross the 
stream, urging that the enemy had crossed, 
and might be far away before morning. But 
Niall was firm in his resolve to stay where 
he was untillight. The river, he said, was 
much more swollen than when the Danes 
had forded it, and they, as well as his own 
troops, were too tired to travel farther. 
They would not escape before daylight. 

“There is something strange in this or- 
der,” observed one officer to another, as they 
were endeavoring to dry their wet clothing 
by a camp fire. “The kingis not wont to 
be so considerate of his inferiors. Depend 
upon it, he has some other reason for this 
sudden halt.” 

“ Perhaps he was tired himself,” returned 
the other, “and at any rate we have given 
the Danes a good thrashing. What’s the 
use of running after the few that are left ?” 

His companion was commencing a reply, 
when a soldier came up bringing him a mes- 
save that the king wished to see him. 

Not much surprised, for he had long been 
a favorite with Niall, he rose to obey the 
summons, remarkingly laughingly to his 
friend, — 

“ Mayhap I shall have my curiosity satis- 
fied.” 

“And mayhap not,” quoth the other, 
somewhat sulkily. “ Niall Caille does not 
tell his reasons to every one!” 

“To every one! no!” was the mocking 
rejoinder, as the young officer strode hastily 


“Ah, Major Sullivan,” said the monarch 
as that officer entered his presence. “] 
sent for you, as I wished to have a little pri- 
vate conversation with you.” 

“ Your majesty does me too much honor,” 
said the young officer, bowing profusely as 
he spoke. 

“Sit down,” said the king, imperiously 
pointing to a seat near his own. 

“Tell me, Sullivan,” he continued, in a 
low tone, “did you notice, as we rode hith- 
er, a small hut, at the foot of a hill, about 
two miles from here ?” 

“ I did not, your majesty,” replied the ma- 
jor in some surprise. 

“But I did,” interrupted the king impa- 
tiently, “and I also saw the leader of the 
enemy’s band enterit. Several of the sol- 
diers, apparently officers, were with him. 
They turned aside from the rest of the 
troops, just before they reached the hut, and 
I am confident that they did not rejoin 
them.” 

“] understand!” exclaimed Sullivan. 
“Your majesty thinks they are still there, 
and would capture them.” 

The king smiled. 

“You are right, major,” he answered. 
“ But there is more that I want done.” 

“ Speak then, sire, and be assured that I 
will do all in my power to obey your com- 
mands.” 

“I am sure of that, Sullivan,” said Niall 
graciously, “and that is why I have chosen 
you for this service.” 

Again the officer bowed low. 

“ At the door of the hut,’ continued the 
king, “ I saw, as the Danish leader entered, 
a woman. The fairest woman I ever be 
held!” he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 
There was a gleam of mirth in Major 
Sullivan’s eyes, though his face was perfect 
ly grave. The king’s fondness for prey 
girls was well known among his soldiers, 
and many were the dangerous exploits into 
which it had led him. 

“She is doubtless the wife or daughter of 
the leader of the Danes,” resumed Niall. “He 
probably left her there before the attack on 
Ardmacha, with some attendants, thinking 
she would be safer than nearer the city. But 
be she who she may, she must be brought 
to this camp before morning! Take what 
force you need, Sullivan. Pick your men 
and horses, and have no failure. Bring in 
every one who is in or about that hut; and 


toward the king’s tent. 


rest assured Niall Caille will not forget the 
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service. Now listen, while I give you di- 
rections how to find the hut.” ; 

And thereupon the king entered into a 
minute description of the road, and the lo- 
cation of the hut; after which Sullivan with- 
drew, and in half an hour the noise of the 
departure of the little party under his com- 
mand assured the king that his orders had 
been promptly obeyed. , 

The day was already dawning when Ma- 
jor Sullivan and his band rode slowly into 
camp. Two of the horses bore a double 
burden, for on each a soldier held before 
him a female. 

The rest of the company guarded three 
or four male prisoners, who were bound to- 
gether, so as to allow them to walk, but 

ve no chance of escape. 

Near the king’s tent Sullivan dismounted, 
and ordering his followers to halt, hastily 
craved an interview with Niall. 

Apparently the king had heard the return 
of the band, for Sullivan was at once admit- 
ted, and in a few moments appeared, and 
directed the soldiers who guarded the fe- 
males to dismount with their prisoners. 

One of the women was probably the own- 
er of the little hut where she had been taken 
with her friends, and was an old, witch like 
looking creature, who, from the time of her 
capture, had not ceased to chant in a low, 
monotonous tone, various cark warnings to 
King Niall, all that could be understood of 
which seemed to be in relation to some old 
prophecy which had bidden him beware of 
the river Caillainne. 

Her companion in misfortune was the 

ung girl whom the king had seen a few 

ours before, and well did her beauty de- 
serve all the praise he could bestow. 

She was apparently not more than seven- 
teen or eighteen, and was the daughter of 
the Danish chieftain. Her mother having 
died vears before, her father had always 
kept her with him, and the horrors of war 
were but too familiar to her. 

As Major Sullivan advanced to assist her 
to the ground, he found that she had faint- 
ed, but as he lifted her from the horse, she 
revived somewhat, and staggered to her 
feet. As she did so, her long golden hair 
which had become loosened from its fasien- 
ings fell about her like a veil, through which 
her large blue eyes shone in mourniul beau- 
ty. 


With respectful gallantry Major Sullivan 
essayed to take her hand to lead her to the 
king, but she proudly repelled him, and mo- 
tioned to him to lead the way, while she, 
clasping the arm of the old woman, as if 
her presence was some protection among 
the rude soldiery, followed him into Niall’s 
presence. 

The king advanced to greet her, but she 


young officer, while the old woman diverted 
the attention of all present, by chanting 
anew the dark saying, that Niall Caille 
would find his grave in the river Caillainne. 

The king frowned heavily as he heard 

it, while some of the older officers whis- 

pered, — 

“ Ay! that has long been said! Even 

when he wasachild! Was it not for that 

he was always called Niall Caille? ” 

“Peace, hag!” cried the king sternly. 

hen turning to the maiden, he asked in 

softer tones, “ What is thy name, fair lady ?” 

“ Olga,” was the brief reply. 

“ Did you bring all the soldiers in the hut 
with you, Sullivan?” asked Niall, turning 
to the major. 

“ We did, your majesty,” was the satisfac- 
tory reply. 

“Then bring them in!” 

And in afew monents the male prisoners 
were marched into the tent. 

Niall ran his eye over them searchingly, 
and his countenance fell. 

“ Their leader is not here,” he exclaimed. 
Where is your captain ?” he demanded. 

No one replied. Evidently the men did 
not understand. It was equally evident 
that Olga did, for a gleam of relief stole 
over her pale face. 

Niall noticed this. . 

- Where is your father?” he asked has- 
tily. 

uy know not,” answered the girl, with ev- 
ident sincerity. 

Pm Was he not with you?” demanded Ni- 

“Not since yesterday evening,” replied 
Olga 

With a fierce _malediction, Niall cried out 
in tones of thunder, — 

“To horse! Lose not a moment! The 
enemy will escape us! Doubtless. their 
leader joined them last night, and they have 
been moving, while we have loitered here! 
Away!” 

In an instant all save the guard that Sul- 
livan had placed over the prisoners had 
left the tent, and all was bustle and confu- 
sion without. 

No sooner were they left thus compara- 
tively alone, than Olga approached Niall, 
with earnest supplications to allow her and 
the old woman to return to the hut. 

“ See, your majesty,” she pleaded, “1 
shall but impede you in your hasty march. 

Your men have failed to capture my father 
as you bade them, and of what use can it be 
to hold a poor, defenceless girl like me a 
prisoner? Let me go, I pray you.” 

But Niall laughed mockingly. 

“It was you I sent my men to capture, 
fair Olga,” he said lightly, “ not your father, 
though I would gladly have had him also. 


waved him aside as haughtily as she had the 


But you were the prize I coveted, and now 
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that I have you, not even a king’s ransom 
should take you away.” 

And as he spoke he endeavored to draw 
her toward him, but with a wild cry she 
broke away from him, while at the same 
moment a deafening shout arose outside the 


tent. 

“The Danes! The Danes!” 

Major Sullivan rushed in, breathless. 

“Fly, your majesty!” he cried. “The 
Danes are upon us! A pack of them, to- 
gether with their leader, must have con- 
cealed themselves on this side of the river. 
Scouts have just brought tidings that they 
are not half a mile away! Hasten then! 
Mount and cross the river while there is yet 
time!” 

Nial] strode hastily toward the opening in 
the tent, before which stood his horse al- 
ready caparisoned. Ere he mounted, how- 
ever, he turned in. 

“ Have her,” with a motion toward Olga, 
“brought forward at once. She will serve 
as a decoy to lure her father into our 
hands.” 

And with a triumphant glance toward the 
unfortunate girl, he vaulted lightly into the 
saddle, and calling on his men, turned his 
horse’s head toward the river. : 

Arrived on the brink, he paused dismay- 
ed, for lashed to fury by the storm, the wa- 
ters dashed and roared in wild rage. 

It was but a moment that he paused, yet 


that was long enough for him to hear the 
cracked tones of the old woman again re- 
peating the fatal prophecy. 

Maddened by the taunt, Niall turned in 
his saddle, and with a shout to his men, was 
about to spur his trembling beast into the 
foaming water, when Sullivan caught his 
bridle. 

“ Pardon, your majesty!” he exclaimed, 
as he sawthe flash of Niall’s eyes, “ but | 
crave you, let me go first.” 

And without a moment’s delay, he dashed 
down the bank toward the stream, but the 
banks being undermined by the force of the 
water, they gave way, and he was precipita 
ted into the angry torrent. 

With a loud cry, the troops watched their 
unfortunate comrade, not one venturing to 
— assistance, lest they should share his 

te. 

Not so Niall! With a 
he cried, — 

“ Cowards ! will you see him perish ?” 

And plunged into the water, just as the 
Danes, led by Olga’s father, galloped to 
the spot. 

But Niall’s day of victory was over! As 
with Major Sullivan, the ground gave way 
beneath him, and he sank amid the seething 
waters, while above his death cry rose the 
old woman’s chant :— 


“ When Niall to Caillainne shall come, 
Caillainne’s bed shall be his tomb.” 


glance of scorn, 


MRS. FANCOURT’S FOLLY. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


CS John Fancourt and pretty Etta 
Camden were married after a very 
brief acquaintance and still briefer engage- 


ment. The fact was that John didn’t like 
Etta’s aunt and sole relative, and thought 
that the sooner he took his sweetheart away 
from her the better it would be. Not that 
Mrs. Dayton was not a good woman; but 
she was a very silly one, and entertained 
dozens of foolish superstitions which were 
not calculated to make her a fit guide for 
youth. John knew that Etta was singularly 
trustful, and easily led by her aunt, but he 
gave her credit for too much common sense 
to share her folly. Still, he felt that the 
sooner he took his sweetheart to a home of 
her own the better it would be for their fu- 
ture happiness; and so, after an engage- 
ment of six weeks, they were married with 


Mrs. Dayton’s free consent, for the old lady 
had taken a great liking to John. f 

The happy young couple went on a brief 
wedding tour, which both thoroughly en- 
joyed, and then John took his lovely bride 
to Marryville, where he had furnished a 
little house in very comfortable style, for 
their occupancy. 

It was late in the afternoon when they 
reached their home, and the red beams of 
the sinking sun rested on the little house 
and threw a bright light on each shining 
pane in the windows. 

“ That is a good omen, John,” said Etta, 
as she was tenderly lifted from the carriage, 
which had conveyed them from the station. 
“ The sun is resting on our home in all his 
dying glory.” 4 

* F im glad to hear we are to be lucky, 
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said John, “ but I can’t say I am a believer 
in omens.” 

«] Jike the outside appearance of our do- 
micile, John,” said Etta as she ran up the 
steps, and John rang the bell. 

«And I know you will like the inside 
still better,” said John, as the newly en- 

d maid-of-all-work opened the door and 
smiled a welcome. 

But Etta did not return the girl’s smile; 
she had hardly taken a step into the hall be- 
fore she gave a moan, and a violent shudder 
shook her frame. ‘ 

“John! John!” she cried, pointing to the 
floor, her voice faltering, her cheeks white. 

“What is the matter?” asked John in an 
anxious tone, wondering if his newly made 
wife had suddenly developed traces of in- 
insanity. 

“There are birds, —birds on the oil- 
cloth,” Etta moaned. 

“Don’t you like that pattern? Now, I 
thought it very pretty when I chose it.” 

“It is a bad omen to have birds on an 
oil-cloth or carpet. It brings bad Inck. We 
will never have any success in life so long as 
this cloth is on the hall.” Then turning to 
the servant she added, “I can’t walk on 
birds, Mary, so please unlatch the kitchen 
door, I will go around the ‘back way.” 

“What utter folly!” exclaimed John, and 
he was about to add something to his excla- 
mation ; but reflecting that Etta was proba- 
bly but ng iy one of her aunt’s silly su- 

rstitions, he said no more, only smiling as 

¢ met his wife at the back door. 

_ The next day when he came home in the 
evening, he found that the ill-omened oil- 
cloth had disappeared, and was replaced by 
a soft carpet of perfect shades. He said 
nothing to Etta about it; but when the bill 
for the t came to his office his face 
flushed with vexation. 

“Eighteen dollars and sixty-three cents ! 
rather an expensive superstition,” he mut- 
tered, as he took out his pocket-book. “1 
think Mrs. Dayton should pay for such 
freaks as this. I must think of some cure 
for Etta’s folly.” 

A few days later pee suggested to his 
wife the propriety of inviting some gentle- 
men friends to dinner. A party of eleven 
from his old home in Clarksville, forty 
miles distant, had come to Marryville to at- 
tend a re-union of Odd Fellows, and for the 
sake of old times John wanted to give them 
adinner, and perhaps thought it an excel- 
lent occasion to exhibit the beauty and in- 

teligence of his bride. 

“How many will there be?” asked Etta. 
“Inever gave a dinner, but I think I can 
astonish you, John,” and she threw herself 
On an ottoman at her husband’s feet, and 
looked up into his eyes, her own sparkling 
with merriment. 


10 


“ There are just eleven,” said John, think- 
ing that his wife had the brightest eyes of 
any woman he had ever seen. 

“ Eleven!” echoed Etta in a tone of hor- 
“Then that will make thirteen with 
ourselves. John, I can’t sit down to a table 
of thirteen. I am sure one of us would die 
before the year was out.” 

John leaned back in his chair and laughed 
heartily; but he felt very much provoked 
with his wife when she peristed in her de- 
termination not to make the thirteenth at 
table. Arguments were of no avail, and 
tears ensued, as usual. At last it was set- 
tled that a business friend in Marryville 
should also be invited, and thus the un- 
lucky number be avoided. Johndid not feel 
satisfied with himself that he had yielded in 
the matter, but he not yet decided on the- 
best way to cure Etta of the notions she had 
learned from her aunt. His dismay was 
therefore great, when only ten of his friends 
from Clarksville came, the eleventh having 
been called suddenly home by a telegram. 
The business -friend had unfortunately 
come, and thus there were thirteen to sit at 
table. 

Etta’s face showed very ape her dis- 
tress, but she was firm in the resolve she 
had made. Going out in the hall she sent 
the servant to call her husband, and in a mo- 
ment he came to her looking very much per- 
turbed. 7 

“What shall we do?” the young wife 
asked. 

“I don’t know, I am sure,” answered 
John: “ your superstitions are annoying as 
well as expensive.” 

“I can’t and won’t sit down to thirteen at 
table,” said Etta firmly, “ but since you can- 
not advise me what to do, go back to your 
friends. I shall manage somehow. Let me 
think.” 

She did manage it. When the guests 
were summoned to table, there, in a high 
chair, sat the eldest child of the next-door 
neighbor, whom Etta had borrowed for the 
occasion. 

Of course the guests were surprised at 
seeing the child, and wondered privately 
why she had been invited to a dinner given 
to grown people; but this was not the 
worst of it. Miss Fanny fell into all sorts 
of troubles; she spilled her plate of soup | 
into the lap of the gentleman sitting next to 
her, dropped a spoon covered with gravy on 
Etta’s dress, broke her goblet, cried when 
Etta told her to be more careful, and suc- 


ceeded in making every one feel very uncom- 
fortable, and the dinner almost a complete 
failure. 

“J hope we shall never have another 
such time,” said Etta, when the guests had 
taken their departure. P 

“TI sincerely hope not,” said John, whose 
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temper was decidedly ruffed. “Gray’s 
cloths were soaked with the soup that little 
minx spilled,” he added. 

_ “T am sure it was better to have a suit of 
clothes spoiled than a death in the family,” 
said Etta, her beautiful eyes filling with 
tears at John’s angry tones, “and I did not 
~~ who else to invite,” and she began to 
sob. 
Of course John could not bear to see his 
wife in tears, and so there was a reconcilia- 
tion at once, and Etta dried her eyes and 
smiled again. 

Several weeks had elapsed since the din- 
ner party, and things had gone very smoothy, 
when one afternoon John came home in 
much excitement. 

“Pack my valise as quickly as you can, 
Etta,” he said, “for I have just received a 
telegram from Clarksville. Father is very 
ill, and I must go to him at once.” 

Etta soon had everything in the valise 
which her husband could need during a 
short visit; then, promising to write as 
soon as he could, John hurried off. The 
front door had not closed when Etta made 
a discovery ; her husband had left his pocket- 
book on the bureau. It was not too late to 
call him back, and she started toward the 
stairs; but suddenly stopped short. No, 
she would not call him back. Aunt Day- 
ton had said it was bad luck to call any one 
back when they had started on a journey, 
and not for all the pocket-books in the 
world would Etta have brought bad luck on 
her husband. She knew he had no money 
with him to pay his fare to Clarksville, but 
hoping that some friend would help him in 
his emergency she settled herself to her 
sewing. But she had taken only a few 
stitches when she heard the front door 
slam, and John springing up the stairs 
three feet at a time. 

“ My pocket-book ! ” he gasped, as he en- 
tered the room all out of breath, “I’ve not a 
minute to lose. 

“ There it is,” said Etta, “I found it the 
instant you left the room.” 

os ro in heaven’s name, then, did n’t 
you call me back? You knew I had no 

money.” 

“© John, you would have had bad luck if 
I”—but with an angry exclamation her 
husband left the room before she could fin- 
ish her sentence. 

In spite of the haste he made the train 
had left the station before John, panting 
with his violent exertions, reached it. There 
was no other that ran by Clarksville until 
the next day, and his father might be dead 
before that time. , There was nothing to do 
but hire a carriage and drive there. This 
heey did at an expense of twenty dollars, 

or he had to hire a driver as well as a 


his wife’s folly had cost him may be better 
imagined than described. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when Clarks- 
ville was aaakek for the horse was any- 
thing but a good traveler, and forty miles 
was a long jaunt, and John thought he had 
never experienced a more disagreeable 
ride. To add to his miseries it began to 
rain hard when he was within a few miles of 
the town, and he was wet to the skin by the 
time he drove up to his mother’s door. 
When all the miseries of the trip were de- 
tailed to-Etta in a long letter the followin 
day, particular stress was laid on the fact 
that a severe cold was the consequence of the 
wetting, and that Mrs. Fancourt the elder 
had the prospect of another invalid on her 
hands. Etta felt very badly when she read 
the letter, and cried until her pretty eye- 
lids were red and swollen; but it was too 
late to mend matters. 

However, John did not become an invalid, 
in spite of his prophecy. His father rallied, 
and was so much better that John could 
leave him at the end of a week. But poor 
little Etta felt very keenly the change in 
her husband’s manner toward her, for he 
was no longer tender and loving as in the 
first days of their marriage. She knew that 
he had not forgiven her for all the trouble 
and expense she had caused him, and so far 
from reproaching or scolding him, she was 
doubly attentive and affectionate, and in 
consequence John’s heart melted, and he 
once again took his wife to his heart. 

But the domestic horizon was not long 
cloudless. A week after peace had been 
restored, a box came for Etta by express.’ 
John opened it and disclosed to view a beau- 
tiful rustic hanging basket, completely 
covered with long green vines. . 

“It is a present from mother,” he said, 
lifting it out of the box. “I admired it so 
much as it hung in her sunny parlor win- 
dow that she said we should have it for our 
house. Let us hang it at once.” 

But to the young husband’s astonishment 
no words of praise came from Etta’s lips, no 
expression of Ae and her face 

‘own quite pale. 
Dot't like it, Etta?” asked Jobs, 
in a pained voice. ’ 

“John, I cannot have that plant in my 
house. Aunt Dayton would as soon have 
poison about her as that kind of a vine. It 
is very pretty, but” — 

“But what? please say what new folly 
you have in mind.” 

“It is a wandering-jew plant, John, and 
brings bad luck into a house,” said Etta. “! 
know you are not a believer in” — , 

“I am acompiete believer in your folly, 
said John, walking toward the winaow. 
wonder what superstitious idea your wretc 


horse and buggy. His meditations on what 


ed aunt did n’t instill into your mind.” 
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with that he dashed the plant through the 


open window, and it fell crashing in the 
alley-way beyond. “It will bring bad luck 
to the ash-man when he picks it up,” he 
added, seating himse!f at the tea-table. 

Etta ate no supper, for her eyes over- 
flowed with tears every few minutes, but the 
frequent deluges for once had no effect on 
her husband. 

But we must hasten to the end; for there 
was an end to poor little Mrs. Fancourt’s 
folly. John came home one day and found 
his wife of six months sobbing on the sofa, 
in the darkened parlor. 

“ Are you sick, Etta? Is any onedead?” 
he re | kneeling down beside the sofa. 

“O John! I—I —am—going to die — 
on—the— 8th of October,” sobbed Etta, 
brokenly. 

“Die!” repeated John, “O Etta! why do 
you say that?” ' 

“Yes, 1 shall — die — on — Thursday, 
the 8th of (ctober,” repeated Etta, “1 — 
have — consulted a medium.” 

John started to his feet, and was about to 
make use of an expression more forcible 
than elegant; but all at once a sudden idea 
struck him, and he saw how he might turn 
this new whim to some advatage, he might 
actually effect that long-delayed cure. His 
face grew grave at once, and taking one of 
his wife’s small hands in his he stroked it 
gently, saying, — 

“So I must lose you the 8th of October, 
Etta? Well, my dear, we must see how 
one, we can pass the three weeks we 

ave still to be together. But tell me all 
about the medium, my darling.” 

“I received a letter from Aunt Dayton 
yesterday,” said Etta, who had grown calm, 
“and she wrote nearly eight pages about a 
medium named Mrs. Bowen, who is travel- 
ing from town to town giving séances, and 
telling people the future as revealed by 
spirits. Aunt said she was to be in Marrys- 
ville today, and I must be sure to go to see 
her. So I went this afternoon, and she 
oy me a sitting all alone in a dark room. 

he said a spirit named William came and 
stood by me ; and, O John, I had a brother 
William who died fifteen years ago. She 
asked me if 1 knew who this spirit was, and 

I said ‘ yes,’ and then she said I was to join 
him on the 8th of October. I began to cry, 
for I don’t want to die just yet; and when 
she told me of other spirits named Henry 
and Mary I hardly paid any attention.” 

_“ Did you have a brother Henry and a 
Sister Mary?” asked John as gravely as he 
could. 

“No; but I once had a friend named 
Mary,” replied Etta. 

“And | have had half a dozen by that 
name,” said John. “But whois Henry?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure.” 


“T think, Etta, that there are many ex- 
cellent people who are firm believers in 
Spiritualism ; but if I were you I should not 
place any dependence on such a woman as 
Mrs. Bowen, who travels from town to-:town 
— money by the credulity of the fool- 
ish.” 

“TI may be foolish, John. I dare say I 
am; but | feel a conviction that I shall die 
on Thursday, the 8th of October. I didn’t 
want to tell you at first, for 1 knew you'd 
laugh at me; but I felt so badly I had to 
speak of it.” 

“T have not laughed at you, Etta. Of 
course I am sorry that I must lose you so 
soon, but I shall try to make your last days 
pleasant ;” and then he pursuaded her to 
take a walk with him in the fresh air; and 
when the tea-bell rang she felt a little bet- 
ter, and even forgot for several minutes at a 
ae that she had only three weeks more to 
ive. 

But she drooped plainly as the days went 
by. Laboring.under the conviction that she 
was to die on the day the spirit (?) had fixed, 
she grew melancholy, lost her appetite, and 
grew weaker and weaker as the dreaded 
time of her expected dissolution drew near. 
She felt that her husband did. not appreciate 
as fully as he ought that she was passin 
away from him, for he attended to his busi- 
ness as usual and only laughed when she 
told him of little things which he must do 
when she was gone. 

“Ella,” he said, on the 6th day of the fa- 
tal October, “ I think it would do you good 
to have a change of air. Suppose we go to 
mother’s for a few days?” 

“ Nothing can save me, John, and I want 
to die at home,” was the melancholy reply. 

“ But I would prefer that you should die 
at mother’s, Etta. It is more convenient; 
so get ready to go tomorrow and stay until 
Saturday.” 

“ Until Saturday!” repeated Etta, with a 
sad smile. “ Well, it matters nothing to 
me. 1 will go, John.” 

So on Wednesday they went to Clarks- 
ville, reaching there about noon. John’s 
mother was shocked at Etta’s changed ap- 
pearance, and insisted that she must go to 
her room and lie down until thoroughly 
rested from her journey. 

“ Just what I was about to propose,” said 
John, “ but first, let me give you a glass of 
wine, Etta.” 

He took a flask from his pocket, and 
poured a smail portion of its contents into a 
tumbler. Into this he dropped, unseen by 
his wife, a small, white powder; and then 
urged her to drink it all. She did so, 
though complaining of its being bitter; and 
then going to the room which had been pre- 
pared for her threw herself on the bed. 

“TI shall not sleep long, John,” she said. 
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“It is one o’clock now, and I shall not 
sleep later than three.” 

“Don’t mind me,” said John. “ Sleep as 
long as you like. I shall get along nicely.” 

“ But I want to be with you all I can, 
John. You forget that this is my last day 
on earth.” 

John hurried from the room, unable to re- 
ress the smile which would have wounded 

is wife’s feelings had she seen it. 

When Etta awoke she glanced at her 
watch and saw that it was nearly three 
o’clock. 

“TI have not rested long enough,” she 
said aloud, “I feel so dull and tired; but 
still I think I shall get up, for I have so 
much to say to John.” 

“You are awake, then,” said John, coming 
into the room. “I have been waiting to 
hear you stir. Come, jump up, Etta. 
Mother is preparing a delicious supper, and 
we will walk about the farm until it is 


ready.” 

They strolled over the pretty, old-fash- 
jioned gardens and down the shady lane 
where the leaves were turning red and 
golden. 

John would not listen to any “last re- 
quests ” or permit his wife to speak of her 
approaching dissolution, and they spent a 
couple of hours very pleasantly, and Etta 
had quite an appetite for her early supper. 
After that was over she played cards with 
John until bed-time. 


The first thing she said when she awoke 
the next morning was: “ John, this is the 
day of my death. The 8th of October has 
come, and I already feel the fatal chill creep- 
ing over me.” 

“ You are mistaken, Etta,” said John very 
quietly, a gleam of mischief in his eyes, 
“ This is Friday, the 9th of October.” 

“Did we not come here ‘yesterday?” 
asked Etta. 

“No,” answered John, “we came on 
Wednesday. You went to sleep an hour 
after we reached here, and slept until three 
o’clock yesterday afternoon. You did not 
think of its being the day of yourdeath, as 
foretold by the medium, and, naturally, I 
did not remind you of it; for I am not anx- 
ious to lose you, Etta.” 

“You are telling me the truth, John? 
This is really Friday ?” 

“Yes,-my dear. The fact is, I put a 
sleeping potion in the wine you pt gos 
so”—but he did finish, for Etta’s arms 
were about his neck, and she was sobbing 
convulsively. 

- “ John, John.” she said, brokenly, “ how 
much trouble I have given you! But I am 
cured of my folly. I shall never be guilty 
of entertaining another superstition.” 

She was cured, and so completely that 
she could laugh with John over the inci- 
dents of the first six months of their mar- 
ried life, and rejoice that she was no longer 
governed by superstitions. 


LOST. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


O back, sad me, ont find a day, 


That, blithe with summer, strayed away, 
I scarce can tell how long ago. 
You ’ll know her by her gracious air, 
roses slipping from her hair: 
‘ou ’l) her where the blue-bells blow. 


Before you reach her side you ’!] hear 
The ripples tinkling sea-shells near, 
And stir of winds, and hum of bee: 
You 'Il see great mountains green and high, 
As if the fields had climbed the sky, 
Through fear of the persistent sea. 


So fair she was, she seeméd kind; 

But ali her words were light as wind 
When I was sitting at her feet. 

Love’s red rose in her hand she bore, 


And in my happy breast I wore 
A little heartecase, dewy eweet. 


Cuastzstown, Mase., Jung, 1880. 


“ Dear, wear them both,” she said to me: 
“Sure love and heart’s-ease must agree,” 
Placing the red rose in my hand. 
Half pleased, half shy, I took the flower, 
All ignorant of its subtle — 
I was a stranger in the land. 


“T "ll drop it when it wearies me,” 
I laughed out in my careless glee; 

“ And sweet it is without a thorn; 
But when that false day went from me, 
And stars were shining on the sea, 

The rose I held, my flower was gone. 


Go back, sad time, and find that day; 
And, if upon her bosom gay 

She wears a heart’s-ease, dewy 
Say that ’t is mine, and bring it me. 
If she ask where the red rose be, 


Say that its thorns are living yet. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


D. ASHLEY, after promising Chips, 
E as related in No. 1, that he would fin- 
ish his yarn the next evening, “turned in.” 
The others, who lived in the steerage, fol- 
lowed his example, excepting Rarotonga 
Tom and the cook; and, as Chips was in 
the act of going below, the cook said to 
him, — 

“It’s no use of your going down there. 
It’s too warm to sleep below; Tom and I 
are going to sleep on deck.” 

“Faith, I guess yer right, doctor,” re- 
plied Chips ; and he prepared to remain on 
deck with them. 

I was on the weather side of the compan- 
ion way, where I was preparing to lie down, 
and overheard all they said. I arranged my 
bed by spreading a Kanacker mat upon the 
deck vith my pillow at the after end of it, 
and was soon in position to enjoy a good 
night’s rest. I was not, however, sleepy. 
Hence I refilled my pipe in hopes that 
smoking would have a soporific effect. I 
watched for a while the three at the booby 
hatch making their beds. Each of them 
had,a mat similar to mine for a mattress. 
Rarotonga Tom rolled up his monkey jacket 
to serve as a pillow, the cook used his 
clothes bag for the same purpose, while 
Chips’ pillow was a roll of old canvas. 
They were finally all three stretched out 
with Chips in the middle. Rarotonga Tom 
was not a sound sleeper, and generally re- 
mained awake quite long after going to bed, 
But the cook in a very few moments was 
snoring. 

“I say, doctor,” said Chips, nudging the 
cook, “ yer a snoring.” 

A grunt from the cook, with unabated 
snoring, was the only answer that Chips 

ot. 

“ Faith, how can I slape with that nize?” 

“Wake him up,” said Rarotonga Tom. 
It ’s no good, mickonary say, for snoring 


“Wake the divil up! Shure he’s gota 
throat like a thrumbone. 1I’d rather be kilt 
with the hate, than be kept awake with sich 
athrumpet.” 

“TI never see a white man lay down so 
near a nigger before,” said Rarotonga Tom. 

“Well, yer "ll not say me so near a nager 
again,” said Chips. 

By this time the cook had commenced to 
perspire freely and to emit an aromantic 
odor, such as all, who have had any dealings 
with negroes, are familiar with. 


“Phew!” exclaimed Chips, as he sat up 
and looked at the perspiring black, “ I can’t 
stand this at all. Nagers are quair things, 
Tom. They’ve got harder heads, tinderer 
shins, slape sounder, shnore louder and 
shmell worst thin any one else.” 

Tom laughed heartily and, as soon as he 
could control himself, said, — 

“ What for you no wake him up and tell 
him to move furder off? Punch him hard.” 

“ Faith, I will,” said Chips, and, suiting 
the action to the word, he gave the cook a 
severe punch in the ribs. é 

The “doctor” —— again, rolled over, 
stretched himself and continued his snor- 
ing. Karotonga Tom was convulsed with 
laughter. 

“Yer bloody nager! Dyer think yer can 
kape dacint folks awake like that with 
yer shnoring and bad shmelling? 1 ’ll 
taych yer manners, I will.” 

Rarotonga Tom fairly screamed with 
laughter. 

“It’s fine fun for ye, a’n’t it?” said 
Chips to the Kanacker, “ but if yer naded 
slape as much as I yer’d not stand this. I 
won’t any longer. Wake up yer black 
divil!” he shouted, punching him again 
and shaking him violently. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the cook 
quietly, with another grunt. 

“Matter!" D’yer think I’m going ter 
stand this any more?” 

“The deck’s big enough,” replied the 
cook, beginning to wake up. “ You need n’t 
lay so near me.” 

“ And d’ yer think I’m going te be made 
to move by a haythen nager? But it’s not 
ver color I mind, it’s yer shmell.” 

“Well, 1’m not going to move from here 
till it ’s time to go to the galley.” 

“Yer won’t, eh! Well soon say that 
same.” So saying Chips placed both feet 
against him and gave him a violent shove. 

springing up an ppling wit ips. 

What do I yer black scoundril ! 
I mane that I'll not be bullied by a nager.” 

“T should like to know who’s bullying,” 
said the cook. “I came here first, and you 
can’t make me go anywhere else, you or any 
other white nigger. That’s allan Irishman 
is, anyway.” 

“ Howly mither ! is it anager yer call me? 
I’ll taych yer manners, I will,” said Chips, 
letting go of him and pulling off his shirt. 

The cook also stripped to the waist. 
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“No more of that!” I shouted, getting up 
quickly and placing myself between them. 
“You can’t fight here unless you fight me.” 

“Shure, it’s not yer at all I want ter 
fight,” said Chips, “ but that bloody nager.” 

“You go below, Chips, and you, cook, go 
further forward if you want to sleep on 
deck.” 

They both did as directed, Chips going 
below, and the cook choosing another spot 
near the main hatch to sleep. 

The night passed away quietly. I slept 
soundly and awoke at about four the next 
morning. We were “standing in” toward 
Pleasant Island ; and, at about five, the cap- 
tain came on deck. He kept the vessel on 
the same tack, and it soon became evident 
he meant to communicate with the shore. 
At six all hands were up and we washed 
decks. At eight bells we had breakfast, and, 


at nine, we were within two miles of the 


shore, surrounded by canvas and with the 
deck crowded. Naked natives of both 
sexes thronged all over the ship, except the 
quarter deck, where we did not allow them 
to come, and our men were kept busy re- 
ceiving, from the canoes, oranges, bananas, 
pine-apples, yams and tara. We remained 
* off and on” here all day, and “ stood off” 
again at night. At six, just after supper, I 
took my customary smoke, and sat where I 
had the previous evening to listen to the 
yarn-spinning in the steerage. Chips did 
not forget to remiad Ed. Ashley of his 
promise; and the latter at once commenced. 

Before relating to you the abuse the 
steward suffered I told you that both he 
and the cook were filthy. That is of itself 
sufficient cause ‘to make any one unpleasant. 
The green hands were the first to complain. 
We had, in the forecastle, young men who 
had left good homes where they had been 
accustomed to cleanliness in everything, 
and they were naturally disgusted by the 
filth, which made them hesitate before tast- 
ing their food. In the cabin they saw less 
of the cook and were not aware at first of 
the dirty stuff that found its way into their 
stomach; but, at length, after standing it 
till we were among the Gallapagos the men 
went aft to complain. The captain laughed 
at them and asked if they expected the shi 
to afford a first-class French cook, which 
caused Dick Smith to say, — 

“I guess you wouldn't laugh, sir, if you 
knew what he dishes up for you every day.” 

The captain thought a moment, ground 
his teeth, and sent the men forward. I had 
not gone aft with the men, as I knew very 
well that, if the “old man” got down on the 
cook, he ’d make it even more uncomforta- 
ble for him than he had for Meyer. M 
shipmates had hardly returned, when 
heard the captain call the cook, and I went 
on deck to see what he would do to him. 


“Come here!” he yelled, as the cook 
went aft. “Stand up there and hold on to 
that rope,” he added, pointing to the mizzen 
topsail halyards. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the cook, as he 
obeyed. 

“ Now, you black ——, what do you mean 
by giving us dirt to eat?” 

The cook attempted to ageek, but was 
prevented by the captain, who seized the 
end of the main brace and shouted, — 

“ Not a word out of you, or I ’ll not leave 
an inch of skin on your rotten carcass! 
Keep hold of that rope; and if you let go 
1’ll give you double.” 

The cook begged, but to no purpose; for’ 
he got a most unmerciful ropes-ending. He 
limped back to his galley, and the next day 
reported himself sick. 

Harry Frazer was put in the galley in his 

lace and was there more than a week, dur- 
ing which we took a day to back terrapins 
on shore. We landed on Albemarle Island, 
and secured six, one of which we were 
obliged to unbind and leave behind, as we 
could not handle it on account of its weight. 
When we returned to the ship, the captain 
sent word to the cook that, if he didn't 
“turn to” the next morning, he ’d know the 
reason why. But he remained sick and was 
consequently called upon deck at eight 
bells. 

We had a large and heavy wooden sword, 
which we used for making sword mats. 
This was slung at his side, a tall paste-béard 
fool’s cap was placed on his head, an old 
musket was given him to carry, and he was 
compelled, thus equipped, to march to and 
fro like a sentinel. He was kept marching 
back and forth all day, and both the mate 
and captain kept a reef point in their hand. 
He had been made to roll up the legs of his 
trousers ; and, every time he slackened his 
walk, they laid their reef points on the poor 
fellows bare legs. This treatment continued 
for about ten days, certainly more than a 
week, when he “turned to” again. At 
about this time we left the Gallapagos to 
cruise among the Society, Navigator’s and 
Friendly Islands, where we had bad luck 
and took no oil. A clean blubber room 
never improves a whaleman’s disposition. 
The captain was more irritable than ever, 
and went every morning to inspect the gal- 
ley. He never failed to find it dirty, and the 
coppers were always in a most fi thy state. 
Hence every evening, during the first da 
watch and immediately before supper, he 
call the cook aft, to, in his own language, 
give him an appetite. The poor old man 
was made to stand in the waist, between the 
main hatch and the try-works, and roll up 
the legs of his trousers. The mate then 
made him daace, to delight the captain, by 
belaboring him on his baie legs with a cat 
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he had made for the purpose. This was 
done every evening, without exception, for 
at least six weeks. 

“Oh, the murthering divils! ” exclaimed 
Chips with much emotion. 

“You don’t mean to say, Ed.,” said Dick 
Smith, “ that they did actually beat that old 
nigger every evening without exception, in 
the way that you say, on the bare legs to 
make him dance ?” 

“ Most assuredly I do,” replied Ed. Ash- 
ley. “It seems incredible I know. Bill 
Knox was there and can tell you all about 
it.” e 

“It’s true,” said Bill, “ every word of it; 
but if 1’d been asked for how long he was 
‘licked’ on the legs I'd ’a’ said, every day 
for three months. I felt certain it was as 
long as that, anyway. But I’ll tell you of 
something worsé than that, one of these 
days.” 

he cook, who was sitting on the edge of 
his berth, with his elbows on his knees, and 
supporting his chin with both hands, now 
said impatiently, — 

“Avast there! Clap a stopper on your 
jaws, and let Ed. Ashley go on.” 

The larboard boatsteerer resumed his nar- 
rative. 

There was then a relaxation of this cruel 
treatment; but it did not last long. We 
soon after went in at Strong’s Island to ‘re- 
cruit ship,’ and, not long after we left that 
place, the cook was again sick. The cap- 
tain immediately prescribed the same treat- 
ment that, as he said, had been so efficacious 
before. The old black again donned, at his 
command, the fool’s cap, slung the same 
heavy, wooden sword at his side, shouldered 
the same old musket, and marched to and 
fro; like a sentinel, as before. He was 
kept steadily at it, from eight bells in the 
forenoon till supper-time ; and, at the end 
of a week, there being no apparent improve- 
ment in his condition, the captain decided 
to increase the daily dose of his medicine. 
A deck bucket was, in addition to his other 
trappings, slung with a piece of three-yarn 
spun yarn to his neck, and in it were put 
three bricks that had become loose and been 
taken from the try-works. But even that 
failed to have the desired effect. Hence the 
captain changed the mode of administering 
this additional dose, by having it hang down 
his back, so that the spun yarn, with which 
it was slung, bore against his windpipe. 
The old black must have had a constitution of 
iron, for he continued his daily tramp, as be- 
fore, and finally the captain made him take 
_ Off his ridiculous rig, gave him a good rope’s- 

ending, and drove om to the galley, sayin 
that he would kill him the next time he’ 
have the impudence to get sick. I think 
that, perhaps, he now thought he had gone 
far enough ; but, if he did, his compassion 


was of short duration. The partial respite 
in his torture, which the suffering black had, 
so far as the captain and mate were con- 
cerned, was almost counterbaianced by the 
treatment he received from the foremast 
hands, who, with two exceptions, did all they 
could to make his existence insufferable. 
They had no pity for him. ‘They thought 
only of his faults, not of the suffering that 
entitled him to sympathy. I remember one 
morning, we were approaching the Okhotsk, 
when he had made some “lob-scouse” for 
the forecastle, which had turned slightly. 
As soon as it was tasted the men commenced 
to growl; and one of them went aft to com- 
plain. 

“ If you ever come to me again,” said the 
captain, swearing enough to make a man’s 
hair stand on end, “with complaints against 
that cursed nigger, I'll flog you. Haven't 
you seen that I’ve tried all I know how to 
make him better, and have had to give it up? 
Now try your own hand at it. Do what you 
like with him. I wish you’d kill him and 
save me the trouble.” 

The man returned forward and told his 
messmates what the captain had said. 

“ D—n him! he ought to be made to eat 
the whole of it himself,” said one of the 
men. 

They all agreed to compel him to do so; 
and he was, accordingly, sent for. He came 
down in the forecastle, took off his shirt and 
bent over one of the sailors’ chests, say- 
ing, — 

ei suppose I must take a hiding, but I 
did n t mean to burn it.” 

“We don’t want to give you a hiding, but 
you must eat that stuff, the whole of it. We 
will see how you'll like it,” said one of the 
men to him. 

The “kid” was more than half full. The 

y-headed and sick black looked at it and 
gged most piteously to be flogged and not 
forced to eat its contents, which he feared 
would kill him. But one of the men took 
him by the shoulders, forced him to sit 
down on deck before it, gave him a spoon, 
and told him to “eat away.” He com- 
menced to eat with a will, and nearly half of 
the scouse disappeared in as shorta time as it 
would have taken those hungry men to dis- 
pose of it. It then became dificult for him 
to swallow any more ; and he begged again 
to be flogged and not forced to eat the rest. 
But he was told that, if he didn’t “ hurry 
up,” he’d get the flogging anyway. He 
made strenuous efforts to obey, and he did 
manage to get away with considerable more 
of the scorched stuff. At length he said he 
must go on deck for a few moments, and he 
was permitted to do so. 1 saw him go 
“over the head” and throw up what he had 
eaten. He came in on deck apparently re- 
lieved, and went back to the forecastle to 
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complete his task, which he did. When he 

had finished one of the sailors felt of his 

i, declared the scouse had done him no 
, and gave him a kick, saying, — 

“ Will yer ever burn our grub again ?” 

* No, sir.” 

“ Well, see that you don’t, then. Go ’long, 
now!” 

The cook returned to his galley; and, in 
ten days more, we were in the Okhotsk. 
The low temperature had a visible effect on 
the sick black. He was exempted from 
duty, replaced by a Portuguese in the galley, 
rae 2 never returned to it. Henow enjoyed a 
few days of freedom from ill usage, and was 
allowed to do as he liked. A few days 
previous to his exemption from duty he had 
placed some of his clothes on deck, in a tub 
of water to soak, where he had allowed them 
to remain.. The captain and mate saw 
them, asked who they belonged to, and, when 
told, summoned him on deck. The water 
in the tub was frozen over, for the thermom- 
eter was down to ten degrees above zero. 
The mate broke the ice with a heaver, and 
the cook was compelled to take off his shoes 
and stockings and dance on the clothes in 
the tub to clean them. The r old man 
did so till he was chilled through and ex- 
hausted ; and, when he became too weak to 
continue, he was supported, under the cap- 
tain’s directions, by a Portuguese on each 
side. He became motionless, and the Portu- 
guese were scarcely able to hold him. 

“Throw him down the forecastle,” said: 
the captain. 

The Portuguese took him from the tub 
and lowered him down below, where he was 
= into his bunk and amply covered over. 

did not expect him to live till the next 
day; but, in the evening, he was able to 
speak. He laid in the bunk four days with- 
out once getting out. He had not strength 
enough to do so, and no one seemed to have 
even thought of taking him out. Hence 
the forecastle was impregnated with a stench 
that, in a higher temperature, would have 
been fatal. It became impossible to re- 
main there, and the foremast hands went aft 
in a body to complain. The captain told 
them to throw the nigger overboard. They 
returned forward with no satisfaction ; and, 
when night came, they donned their heaviest 
clothes and muffled up to pass @he night out 
on the forecastle. At about eight o’clock 
the third mate went forward and calle@ for 
the cook to turn out and come on @eck. 
He got no answer from below. In a fage 
he jumped down into the forecastle. and 
shook him, vowing that he’d have him 
pulled up by the neck, if he could n’t get him 


on deck in any other way. He asked fora 
rope, and the end of the jib halyards was 
passed down to him. He deliberately tied 
it round the cook’s neck, and shouted, — 

“ Haul away, there !” 

Several among those on deck pulled on 
the rope and jerked the dying black out of 
his berth and up on deck. The men were 
compelled to clean the bunk out; and, when 
they had done so, the half-strangled cook 
was lowered back and replaced in his miser- 
able bed. He scarcely breathed, he never 
spoke again, and died the next evening, * 

I reported the death to the captain, who 
received the intelligence quietly and asked 
if I couldn’t read the funeral service. | 
told him I would. He exempted me from 
ordinary ship’s duty, until after the funeral, 
and directed the mate, who was sitting there, 
to give me all I wanted, and let me have all 
the assistance I required. I returned to the 
forecastle with canvas, needles and twine, 
and at once, assisted by Dick Smith and 
Ha Frazer, prepared the corpse for 
burial. We sewed him up in some of the 
canvas I had brought forward, and left him 
for the night. The next morning, at stim 
rise, all hands were called up. We un- 
shipped the gangway, and placed the body, 
after weighting it properly, on a plazk, that 
we laid athwart ship with .its outer end ex- 
tending about two feet outboard. The hands 
were gathered there in the waist, except the 
helmsman and the lookouts at the mast- 
heads. I commenced the funeral service. 
All uncovered and stood respectfully in a 
semi-circle near the deceased’s body, except 
two men who were stationed at the inboard- 
end of the plank to tip it at the proper time, 
and allow the body to slide overboard: 

The service was impressive, and my read- 
ing was listened to attentively. But, before 
I had reached that portion of the service, 
where the body is consigned to the deep, 
the lookout at the fore shouted, — 

“There blows! there ’s black skin! 
blows ! blows! blows!” 

“Where away?” asked the captain, much 
excited. 

“ Right ahead, sir!” 

“ How far off?” 

“ Two miles!” 

“Throw that nigger overboard and 


‘clear away the boats,” cried the captain, 


hastening aloft. 

The plank was tipped, and the body of the 
poor black, whose woes were ended, glided 
off easily into the water and sank beneath 
the smooth, placid surface of the Okhotsk. 

“ Reguiescat in pace,” said Chips, de- , 
voutly crossing himself. 
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MIDSUMMER 


GENEROUS sun from cloudless skies 
Looks down on valley, mead, and grove, 
And from the waving corn-fields rite 
Sounds like the whisperings of love, 
The hill-born streamlet brawls no more, 
Nor dances o’er its pebbly bed, 


But dreamily along its shore 
Creeps like a golden thread. 


And dappled kine from grassy leas, 
With grave and philosophic air, 

Their thirsty longings to appease, 
Towards its sedgy marge repair. 

And clinging to its friendly: banks, 
The bright forget-me-not appears, 

Her grateful hands outstretched in thanks, 
Her blue eyes glad to tears, 
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THE FAMILY SCAPEGRACE. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS. 


Muriel, you ‘re not going out? 


It is four o’clock, and you have n’t 
begun to pack your trunk,” cried Flora 
Droune, in accents of vigorous remon- 
strance, as she looked up from her position 
on the floor beside a trunk which would 
have done credit to Saratoga. 

Flora was a pretty girl of twenty, with 
»ink cheeks and a fluff of blonde hair tum- 
led ail over her head in fashionable disor- 

der. You can see a dozen just such pretty 
girls in the course of an afternoon prome- 
nade; but it is not every day that you will 
see a girl like her sister Muriel. 

Muriel was a year or two younger than 
Flora, and had not been ae out of school, 
which is a reason, if you like to think so, 
for her being just a little unsophisticated. 
1 don’t think so, because I find that school- 
girls, as a general thing, are as wide-awake 
as their more mature sisters. It was a fact 
that Muriel was a little verdant in some re- 
spects; as, for instance, she had no idea 
how to conduct a flirtation. But then she 
had a sister who could post her, for Flora 
was an adept in the art. 

It would be hard to describe Muriel. 
One might say that she had good features and 
a flawless complexion; that her eyes were 
large and gray and had a wistful look ; and 
that her hair was reddish-brown, and did not 
crimp well, but was rather inclined to curl; 
that she was taller than Flora, and larger, 
and yet she was not half so imposing; that 
her mouth had a demure expression that 
went beautifully with her quiet ways and 
sweet, low voice; and yet that there was a 
spice of mischief in her composition, which 
was apt to flash outin her demurest moods, 
in a way that was astonishing. 

One ~. 9 say all this, and yet I doubt if 
you would form a correct idea of Muriel 

roune, though it all a to her exactly. 

But, whether you understood her or not, 
she was very charming; anybody might 
have thought so who had seen her, as she 

stood winding a white “cloud” round her 
head, and at Flora’s sur- 
prised look. She bent over rather suddenly 
to pull on her rubbers, as she replied to 
Flora’s remark, — 

“I am only just going down to the brook 
~ a little walk, Flora dear. I won’t stay 
ong. 


“Well, I don’t see how you can enjoy 
walking in such cold, windy weather !” de- 


clared Flora. “I suppose you will come in 
before dark?” 

“ Oh, of course.” 

And Muriel disappeared, letting in a cold 


‘breeze as she opened the door. 


It was a gray, cloudy November day, and 
did not seem a very pleasant time to walk; 
but Muriel’s eyes grew brighter, and her 
cheeks grew scarlet in the wind, as she hur- 
ried down through the garden and across 
the field beyond. Her steps begun ees 9 
however, as she approached the little broo 
which was so bright and sparkling on a sun- 
ny day, but now looked blue and chilly be 
neath the dull, clouded sky. 

Muriel walked slowly along the brook 
side, casting shy glances about her as she 
went ; and coming at length toa fence built 
across the brook, her further progress was 
checked, unless she chose to climb over. 
She leaned against the top rail and looked 
down into the cold water, with a somewhat 
discontented expression of counteéffance. 
She stood there for some minutes, and the 
brightness had quite vanished from her face, 
when at last she murmured aloud, — 

“ How silly of me to come out here in the 
cold! Afterall, it is a a day. I 
had better go home and pack my-trunk.” 

The next moment the smiles were beam- 
ing in her eyes and the roses glowing on 
her cheeks again, as a step fell on the frozen 
ground behind her; and she turned to face 
a young man with a shot-gun in his hand 
and a on his shoulder, — there 


was nothing in it, though. 

He was a handsome fellow, with a gracetal 
figure and a careless, easy air. is face 
was rather brown, and a tawny, rippling 
beard hid the lower part of it: a slouchy- 
looking hat was pulled low over his fore- 
head; but his bright blue eyes looked out 
from under its brim, full of admiration as he 

d at Muriel. 

“ Ah, yof did come!” he said. 

And there was an accent in his voice that 
spoke more than the words. 

“How strange that I should meet you . 
here again!” cried Muriel. 

“ Strange indeed !” he laughed, with glee- 
ful irony. “How singular that I should 
come here every ~ since you told me it 
was your favorite walk.” 

Muriel blushed hotly. 

“It is a pleasant one, is n’t it?” she de- 
manded. 

“ Heavenly!” he answered, with empha 
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sis. “But I am afraid you will not walk 
here long; when the snow comes it will be 
impracticable.” 

“ And, besides, I am going away,” said 
Muriel gravely. 

“ Going where ?” he exclaimed. 

“ Oh, a long way; my sister and I are go- 
ing to spend the winter in the city,” she re- 

lied. 
- What city ?” 

Muriel smiled mischievously, and her lip 
trembled a little as she answered, — 

“ How curious you are!” 

“Not at all! You need not tell me un- 
less you like.” 

“ Of course I shall not tell you!” retorted 
Muriel with decision; looking up to see how 
he took that. 

Apparently, he did not like it very well ; 
and Muriel instantly added, — 

“ New York city.” 

“Indeed !” ejaculated the young man, and 
opened his blue eyes very wide. “ You 
have n’t told me your name yet,” he added 


erly. 
“tt wa quite true ; nor did Muriel herself 
know the name of the young man with whom 
she conversed in such a friendly fashion, 
and whom she had met on this self-same 
spot, at this self-same time of day, for four 
days in succession. 
he first time it was accidental. She had 
been frightened at the report of his shot- 
gun; and, hearing her scream, he had ap- 
ared upon the spot and overwhelmened 
er with protestations of regret. Muriel 
could not have told, for her life, how he 
came to walk with her to the gate which 
opened from the field into the garden ; but 
she very plainly recollected mentioning the 
fact that she was in the habit of often walk- 
ing down the brook; and she had gone out 
for her usual walk next day, with a very viv- 


id remembrance of the interest he had man- 
ifested in that piece of information. . 

Of course she was greatly surprised at en- 
countering him again, with game-bag and 
gun, as if he had been there all. the time; 
and she did not fail to tell him how surprised 
she was. But she had staid and talked with 
him until it was almost dark; which occur- 
rence had exactly repeated itself on the next 
day, and the next again, except that Muriel 
was more surprised and staid later than on 
the preceding day ! 

And yet theefact remains the same, that 
Muriel did not know how to flirt, and would 
have been amazed if any one had called this 
a flirtation. She had not called it anything 
herself ; nor did she tell anybody about it. 

But when he said, “‘ You have not told me 
your name,” it suddenly occurred to her that 
she was not “acquainted” with this young 
man, and had no business to meet him thus 
by the brook-side and listen to such things 


as he had said to her; not to mention the 
things she had said to him. 

So, with an idea of being very proper all 
at once, she replied, in a tone of dignity; — 

“You certainly cannot expect that I am 

oing to tell you my name. Why, I don’t 
ow who you are!” ef 

“You have not asked me,” he replied, 
with a laugh in his eyes. 

Muriel did not see earthing to laugh at, 
ant ae turned away a little offended, saying 
coldly, — 

- Why should I? And really—it is 
growing dark and I must go home. Good- 
evening, sir.” 

She began to walk away very fast, but he 
followed and kept by her side until she 
stopped at the gate, and put out her hand to 
open it; and then he caught her hand and 
held it fast. . 

“Don’t go yet!” he exclaimed. “You 
are not offended with me?” 

Muriel looked up suddenly, with a quick- 
beating heart, for the musical voice had 
grown very tender and penitent; but the 
restless blue eyes were laughing at her yet. 

“ No,” she answered, and something seem- 
ed to rise in her throat and make her voice 
husky; “no, I am not offended; but — you 
keep laughing at me.” 

“T shall not laugh again until I see you 
next,” he averred seriously; and he. still 
held her hand. 

“And I suppose that will be never,” said. 
Muriel sadly. 

“What?” 

His fingers tightened their clasp of hers, 
and she started at his tone. 

“] am going away tomorrow,” she replied, 
trembling 1n spite of herself; “and I shall 
have to go home now. Flora expects me to 
help her pack up._ Let me go, please.” 

But he did not let her go. 

“Flora can wait,” he remarked coolly. 
“Stay a little, if 1 am not to see you any 
more. I shall leave the place myself when 
youare gone; there will be nothing left 
worth staying for.” 

“You can shoot, you know, ™@he sugzest- 
ed demurely, 

“T don’t wish to shoot ; my only object in 
coming out is to meet you.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“ The best of sense. I only came here to 
stop for a day or two,” he asserted frankly, 
“and I have only lingered in the hope of 
seeing you.” 

Muriel’s cheeks were very red, and she 
tried to draw her hand away from him, say- 
ing hastily, — 

“] must go home, indeed I must.” 

“And will you leave me with no kinder 
word then this?” he asked, in reproachful 
accents, 

“ What can I say ?” faltered Muriel. 
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“T want to know your name,” he answer- 
ed, with a pleading look. 

Muriel shook her head, and at that mo- 
ment, Flora’s voice called loudly, from some- 
where up in the garden, — 

“Muriel! Muriel!” 

“ Yes, I am coming, Flora!” cried Muri- 
el, and added to her companion, “I must go 
now ; Flora will be coming down here.” 

“ Well, good-by then, Muriel.” 

The blue eyes laughed in saucy triumph, 
and Muriel snatched her hand away, and 
fied up the garden walk. 

“ What bold things he says! what delight- 
ful things!” she thought, with a sudden 
flush of pleasure rising to her forehead. 
“ And I believe him, — but, then, his eyes!” 

“Where in the world have you been so 
long, Muriel?” demanded Flora petulantly, 
as Muriel hastened into the house. “ Here 
’*s mamma waiting tea for you. Dear me! 
how red your face is. Howcan you stay out 
in the wind? You'll ruin your complex- 
jon!” 

And Muriel was very willing that the 
glow upon her cheeks and brow should be 
credited to the wind. If Flora had guessed 
— but Flora did not guess, and Muriel kept 
her secret. 

That night, as they stood in their room, 
with their trunks all packed, and their trav- 
eling’ dresses laid out, ready for an early 
start in the morning, mamma gave them 
a little advice with regard to certain mem- 
bers of the family they were about to visit. 

Their mother’s half. sister, whose husband 
was a wealthy New-York merchant, had in- 
vited them to pass the winter with her. 
Aunt Lydia had no daughters of her own, 
and wrote that she had taken a fancy to 
chaperone her two pretty nieces into society. 

So, as this was a very good opportunity 
for the girls to “ acquire a finish ” not to be 
obtained in their country neighborhood, 
mamma very willingly gave her consent. 

“Your Aunt Lydia,” said Mrs. Droune, 
“is a perfect lady ; if you take her for an 
example, you,cannot fail to behave properly. 
I am certain you will like your uncle; he 
has his peculiarities, but he is a very good 
man. As for Lydia’s sons, I am personally 
acquainted with only one of them.” 

“Which one, mamma?” queried Flora, 
with interest. 

*“ Albert, the elder,” said Mrs. Droune. 
“T know him very well, and I have no hesi- 
tation in pronouncing him a most exempla- 
ry young man. Albert Valleau is admired 
and respected by all who know him. You 
will do well, my dears, to encourage his 
friendship. He is your cousin, and will be 
a very proper escort for you, when your 
aunt is not at liberty; and she cannot be al- 
ways running about with you. But” — 

“Well, mamma?” suggested Flora, as 


Mrs. Droune paused, with a dubious expres- 
sion of countenance. 

“I was thinking of your aunt’s younger 
son,” resumed her mother. “I would ad- 
vise you not to cultivate any intimacy with 
him, though you will, of course, treat him 

“ What is the matter with him ?” inquired 
Muriel. 

“T have never seen him,” replied Mrs, 
Droune ; “ but I am told he is a disgrace to 
the family. — dissolute, I understand. 
Lydia has never been in the habit of confid- 
ing her troubles to me, but I have heard 
from others,—relations of the family, — 
that she is very much worried about Louis, 
I recollect her saying once that she wished 
he was more like Albert. There must be 
something very bad about a young man who 
can be a source of trouble to such a mother.” 

“ But then the other one must be a great 
comfort to Aunt Lydia,” remarked Flora 
meditatively, 

“Oh, yes, Albert is a son to be proud of. 
But it is getting late, girls,” said Mrs. 
Droune, as Muriel showed symptoms of 
yawning. “You had better get to bed, as 
you must be up early tomorrow.” ; 

And mamma said good-night and retired, 
leaving her daughters to slumber and dream, 
Flora dreamed of endless social triumphs, 
and delightful flirtations, in which a 
gramme tee “exemplary” Cousin Albert 
figured largely. And Mariel dreamed of 
the young man with the laughing blue eyes, 
whose name she did not know. 

The two sisters set out for New York the 
next day, with somewhat different feelings. 
Flora’s were all of pleased anticipation, and 
she took her seat in the cars and pre 
herself for a comfortable day’s journey, with 
any amount of satisfaction expressed in her 
pretty face. But Muriel sat and stared out 
of the window, with a look in her great ey 
eyes which was very like to sadness. The 
truth was, she was wondering if she should 
ever see that young man again; and the 
tears were very near to falling, when she re- 
membered what he had said about stopping 
in that neighborhood only for a day or two, 
and about leaving it as soon as she was 
gone. She tried to comfort herself with the 
thought that he might, perhaps, come back 
again next summer ; but it was a long time 
to next summer, and it was gply a perhaps. 

Flora’s voice broke in upon her revery. 

“ How stupid you are, Muriel! I ’m sure 
you can’t see anything out of that window. 
Do look around here, and tell me which of 
them you will have ?” . 

“Which of what?” asked Muriel, turning 
her face toward her sister, and winking vio 
lently to hide the suspicious moisture in her 
eyes. 

“Have you got a cinder in your eye?” 
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inquired Flora, with solicitude. “Take the 
corner of your handkerchief,” she added, as 
Muriel made a hypocritical pretense of re- 
moving the cinder. 

“That’s the worst of traveling in the 
cars,” said Flora. “Is it gone?” 

Muriel nodded, and hastened to change 
the subject. 

“What were youasking about?” she in- 

uired. “What is that I am to have?” 

“I mean our two cousins,” replied Flora 
composedly. “Shall you set your cap for 
the exemplary Albert? or will you captivate 
the scapgrace of the family?” 

“]’m sure I shall not have anything to do 
with the scapegrace,” returned Muriel, 
laughing faintly. “ You know mamma said 
we were not to.” 

“ But I want the paragon myself!” cried 
Flora. 

“You ’re quite welcome to him,” said 
Muriel indifferently. : 

“ We will pull caps for him, Muriel,pro- 
posed Flora. “We will be fair, and if 
you catch him I promise to be satisfied, and 
get somebody else to flirt with; but if I cap- 
ture him, you must let him entirely alone, 
and not be looking pathetically at him with 
those big eyes of yours. They would 
smash his heart in no time!” 

“ What nonsense you are talking, Flora!” 
said Muriel a little crossly. 

And Flora dropped the subject of the 
cousins, and leaned back in the corner of 
her seat to read the last new novel. 

It was quite dark when oe arrived in 
New York, and found Mrs. Valleau waiting 
with the carriage to receive them. They 
were duly kissed and congratulated on their 
appearance, and were placed in the carriage 
and driven to their aunt’s handsome house, 
on that avenue which is believed by the 
shoddy to lead to heaven direct. 

They made the acquaintance of their un- 
cle, whom they had never met before, and 
being very tired, Aunt Lydia recommended 
them to retire, immediately after they had 
refreshed themselves with tea and cold 
meat,— for it was past the @inner hour. 
They saw no appearance‘of their cousins, 
and, when Aunt Lydia had left them alone 
in their room, Flora suggested that the 
young men were probably at their club. 

uriel said she did not know what a club 
was, and was too sleepy to care. 

.At breakfast next morning they saw no 
one but their aunt, who made known to 
them that she was ot going out 
shopping, and would like their company. 
Meanwhile, they could unpack their trunks, 
and she would send her maid up to help 
them. They declined the maid; and, after 
breakfast, repaired to their room to unpack 
and arrange their wardrobes. 

With Muriel this was very slowly accom- 


plished. She stopped so often to look out 
of the window, and amused herself so lon 
by admiring the “stylish turn-outs” whic 
were constantly rolling down the avenue, 
that her sister’s things were all taken from 
her trunk, and neatly disposed in their prop- 
er places, while her own were yet in a cha- 
otic condition. 

“ There! I ’ve finished,” said Flora; “and 
I am going downto ask Aunt Lydia when 
we are to go out. You had better hurry up, 
Muriel,” and Flora went off down-stairs. 

Half an hour elapsed before she returned, 
and then she came running in with a look of 
comic dismay on her pretty face, and sat 
down in a rocking-chair with emphasis. 

“QO Muriel! what do you think I have dis- 
covered?” she gasped. 

“ What is it?” exclaimed Muriel. 

“Why, the paragon is a married man! 
Got a wife and two children! They live on 
Lexington Avenue, wherever that may be, 
on we are to call and take his wife out with 
us 

Muriel shrieked with laughter at her sis- 
ter’s excited manner. 

*“ What shall we do now?” cried Flora, as 
if it were necessary to take some summary 
measure at once. 

“ Pull caps for the scapegrace!” laughed 
Muriel. 

“ The scapegrace is absent from home,” 
much of a sca e, for Aunt Lydia call- 
ed him ‘ dear Lous.” ‘ 

“ Of course,” returned Muriel. “Is n’t 
she his mother, and are not mothers always 
very tender to their one sons?” 

“ But I forgot,” said Flora, “that Aunt 
Lydia says we must get ready to go out di- 
rectly.” 

So they went out with Aunt Lydia, and 
called at a pretty basement house on Lex- 
ington Avenue, where they met a handsome 
man of about thirty, who was introduced as 
their Cousin Albert; and his wife, a sweet- 
faced little lady, with dove-like brown eyes, 
and shining, silky hair ; and their two pretty 
children, who were brought down from the 
nursery to be interviewed, and who howled 
lustily because they were not permitted to 
go out with their mamma “in ’e callige!” 

Flora was disgusted at finding Albert a 
dignified, quiet gentleman, with whom there 
did not seem the slightest possibility of 
flirting. But Muriel liked him; and with 
his charming wife she fell instantly and vio- 
lently inlove. Mrs. Albert Valleau — whose 
name was Annie — was just the kind, com- 
fortable, soft-voiced and soft-hearted, wo- 
manly sort of woman that Muriel liked; and 
as Annie was quite as well pleased with her, 
they very soon became fast friends. Flora 
rather patronized Annie, and they did not 
fraternize to any great extent. 
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Aunt Lydia was quite a leader in society, 
and went everywhere; but Annie was a 
home body, and devoted her time principal- 
ly to her husband and children. And as 
e days passed on, it came to be a regular 
thing, that Flora went about with her aunt 
to all the balls and receptions, matinées and 
soirées, while Muriel spent her time at An- 
nie’s house. At first, Aunt Lydia objected, 
but when she found that Muricl really pre- 
ferred it, and did not care to bea belle, she 
ceased to urge the point, and left the girl to 
suit herself; though it was plain that she 
thought Muriel rather “ odd,” and that Flo- 
ra was more to her taste. 

One day, when Muriel was sitting with 
Annie and the children in the pretty little 
boudoir on Lexington Avenue, Albert came 
in with an open letter in his hand, which he 
gave to his wife, saying, — 

“Well, Annie, you will be glad to hear 
that Louis is coming home.” 

“Is he indeed? When?” cried Annie 
with a delighted smile. 

“Next week; but read his letter, for I 
can’t stop to talk; must be off down-town.” 

And with a kiss to his wife, and a pleasant 
word to Muriel, Albert went out. 

The children raised an uproar of exulta- 
tion over the news that “ Untle Louis was 
tomin’ home !” and their mamma, after read- 
ing the letter, began to tell Muriel how glad 
she was. 

Something in Muriel’s expression must 
have reflected her thoughts, for Anuie stop- 
ped suddenly, and looked her in the face for 
a moment; then she exclaimed, with rising 
color and flashing eyes, — the doye-like eyes 
could flash, it seemed, — 

“ There, Muriel Droune! you need not 
say a word. I can see it in your face! 
Somebody has been abusing Louis to you, 
and it is a shame!” 

Muriel looked really astonished; she had 
never seen Annie “show temper ” before, 
and did not quite know how to take the unu- 
sual demonstration, 

“ Now is n’t itso?” Annie demanded, as 
Muriel did not speak. 

“Why,” stammered Muriel, “I have 
heard —that is, mamma said he was a —a 
sort of a scapgerace !” 

“He’s nothing of the sort!” Annie re- 
torted indignantly. “Your mother is mis- 
taken, Muriel; there never was a better- 
hearted, more generous fellow than Louis!” 

“Then how does mamma come to have 
such an opinion of him?” asked Muriel, in 
perplexity. 

“He has been very much misrepresent- 
ed. Louis is not like he rest of the family, 
and they are all prejudiced against him,” 
said Louis’s enthusiastic champion. “ No- 


body does him justice, except Albert and | 


he has not always done right; but I beliey 
it was all his father’s fault ‘that he ome 
wrong at first.” 

“Uncle Valleau’s fault?” repeated Muri- 
el, in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Annie. “You see, he want- 
ed to make Louis a steady, plodding man of 
business, like Albert ; and Louis has no bent 
for anything of the sort. He has great tal- 
ents, but they do not incline to that sort of 
thing. He wanted to study law, and I ’ve 
no doubt he would have made his mark at 
that, for he is an eloquent orator, and that 
gues a sont way, Albert says. But his fa- 
ther would n’t hear of it, and was determined 
to force the boy into trade. Don’t laugh at 
me for calling him a boy, Muriel. I am on- 
ly a year older than he, but I have known 
him ever since he was a boy, and we used 
to be school-friends.” 

“T ve no idea of laughing,” said Muriel. 
“ Go on, please, Annie.’ 

“Well, besides that,” continued Annie, 
Mr. Valleau took a notion to make a match 
between Louis and his partner’s daughter ; 
a girl that he did n’t even like, and she was 
no more fit for him than he was for the bus- 
iness. If you understand Mr. Valleau, you 
know that he is an obstinate man; he wants 
to have his own way in everything.” 

Muriel nodded ; she knew it. 

“So he was terribly offended because 
Louis would not marry Miss Patton before — 
he was twenty years old; and he made the 
poor fellow so miserable at home that he 
was absolutely driven to seek his pleasures 
elsewhere; and he did n’t find the right 
sort, poor boy. People persist in saying 
that he went completely to the bad; but he 
did not, Muriel. There is too much that is 
good in Louis’s nature for that, though they 
tried hard enough to ruin him. He got into 
company that was bad for him, and staid 
away from home as much as possible; and 
as soon as he came of age he left the house 
entirely, and went off with a party of a A 
neers, On a prospecting tour out West. e 
has kept ayay most of the time since. 
Whenever he comes to New York, he stops 
here ; he won't go to his father’s house. e 
is quite independent, for he had some prop- 
erty left him by the uncle that he was 
named for, and of course he came into that 
when he was twenty-one.” 

“ And how old is he now?” asked Muriel, 
as Annie concluded her account of the 
“ family scapegrace.” 

“ Twenty-five,” said Annie. 

“And does Uncle Valleau refuse to be 
reconciled to him?” 

“ Yes, and it is my opinion that he always 
will,” said Annie. ““He never speaks of 
Louis except as ‘that scamp,’ or ‘ that young 
rascal,’ or some such name; and I dont 


—and his mother. 


I suppose it is true that 


suppose he will ever forgive him. Though 
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he has nothing to forgive. It is Louis who 
is the injured,one, I maintain!” 

“So be I!” cried Muriel, quite flushed 
with sympathy. 

“They may call him a scapegrace,” said 
Annie, “ but he is a gentleman, and a noble- 
hearted fellow, as I well know; and you ’re 
sure to like him, Muriel.” 

“ Of course I shall!” said Muriel warmly. 

Three or four days after this she received 
a note from Annie, which was handed to her 
at the breakfast-table, and which contained 
but a line or two. 


“Come over here and stay all day, Muri- 
el,” wrote Annie. “ We expect Louis this 
afternoon, and I want you here to meet him. 
Don’t tell anybody.” 


So Muriel declined to go with Aunt Lydia 
afd Flora toa fashionable morning recep- 
tion ; and went instead to spend the day with 
Annie, and welcome Louis Valleau to the 
vnly home he knew. 

Albert came up early from his down-town 
office, and they made a holiday of it. The 
children, wild with anticipation, were kept 
down in the drawing-room, dressed in their 
smartest attire; and they made it lively for 
papa, by clamoring continually to be held 
up at the window, that they might flatten 
their noses against the glass, to see if Un- 
cle Louis was coming. 

At last there was a shout and a rush for 
the door; and Muriel shrank into a corner, 
she knew not why, as Albert flung the door 
wide open, crying out, — 

“ Louis, dear boy, how are you ?” 

She started and turned pale, when she 
heard the voice that answered ; and she did 
not clearly know what ensued, until Albert 
stepped out with his brother from the con- 
fused and noisy group which had encircled 
him upon his entrance, and came toward her 
corner. She stood up trembling, and con- 
fronted — whom ? 

Ah! well she knew that graceful figure, 
and that handsome face! fie had no bag 


’ and shot-gun now, and the slouchy hat was 


gone ; but the yellow-brown beard rippled 
over a white shirt-front, in place of the 
rough shooting-jacket she remembered, and 
the blue eyes were full of a half-mirthful 
tenderness, as he came forward, holding out 
both hands, and speaking her name with a 
glad significance, — 

“ Muriel! ” 

She uttered not a word, but, stood in si- 
lence with her wondering eyes fixed on his 


face, and the color shifting sfrangely in her 
own. 

“ Muriel, my Muriel!” 

Her hands went out to meet his, at that, 
and he took her to his heart, and kissed 
her, before the astonished eyes of Albert 
and Annie. Covered with blushes, she 
moved to release herself, but he held her 
fast, and laughed triumphantly, as he ex- 
claimed, — 

“ No, Muriel, you cannot escape me this 
time ! Darling, I have you now, and shall 
not let you go. 

And Muriel, seeing no escape, submitted. 

“And you are Louis Valleau?” she mur- 
mured in wondering tones. 

“Il am Louis Valleau,” he responded. 
“And you— will you be Louis Valleau’s 
wife?” 

“ Oh ! ” 

And Muriel hid her burning face in her 
trembling hands. 

Here Albert interfered. 

“Oh, come now! This is not fair, Louis! 
proposing to a lady before such an audience 
as this; it is hardly generous, my dear 
fellow!” 

And Annie snatched at Muriel, exclaim- 
ing peremptorily, — ; 

“Let her go, Louis Valleau, and take 
yourself off, while I find out what all this 
means! I want the whole story from Muri- 
el’s own lips, for you are not to be relied 
upon.” 

“Shall I go, Muriel?” asked Louis, laugh- 
ing with a boyish pleasure in the sensation 
he had created. 

“ Oh, please !” cried Muriel ;. and 
added, in a bare y audible whisper, “ Butt 
come back soon !’ 

“ Kiss me, then, or 1 won't go!” he au- 
daciously demanded. 

And Muriel did it. 

He went away, then, to gladden the chil- 
dren’s hearts with such an assortment of 
juvenile treasures as would almost have fur- 
nished out a toy-shop. But he came back 
very soon. He staid long enough, however, 
for Muriel to tell all about her previous 
acquaintance with him; and Albert and 
Annie were still agape | at the absurdity of 
such a-love affair, when Louis returned 
and drove them from the field. 

The two were left alone; and Louis put 
his question then, and got an answer that 
made the laugh shine through a mist of 
tears in those blue eyes of his, for then and 
there Muriel Droune agreed to marry the 


family scapegrace. 
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HER HERO. 


BY E. 


N@ much in harmony with the calm, 
sunshiny day, was the voice that issued 
from Farmer Haynes’s back door, from the 
lips of Farmer Haynes's wife. 

“Jane! Jane! Jane, I say, —that girl will 
be the death of me yet !— Jane !— buried in 
some everlasting, trashy novel of course, 
that ever I should be worried to a skeleton 
by a love-sick, sentimental chit ! — Jane! are 
you deaf and dumb? Jane! 

“Yes, aunt,” was responded at last, and 
from behind a clump of barberry-bushes in 
the back of the garden, sipped a young girl. 

There was a flush on her cheek, and a 
dreamy, far-away look in her eyes, as she 
came quickly toward her irritated aunt, who 
stood with a frowning brow, brandishing a 
rolling-pin, under the grape-vines that twined 
around the back doorway. 

“Oh, ho! my fine lady,” she exclaimed 
as she caught sight of ther niece, “ so you do 
condescend to answer me, do you, after I 
have screeched my throat as dry as a her- 
ring? Here it is half-past four and compa- 
ny coming to supper, and | standing over 
the stove until the sweat runs in streams all 
over me, and you—the Lord only knows 
where !” ' 

“T am sure, Aunt Martha, 1 am very sor- 
ry,” Jane answered, with a little deepening 
ef the flush on her face. “I had no idea it 
was so late.” 

“Of course not,” cried her aunt angrily, 
pointing to a book Jane held half concealed 
at her side. “You never know anythin 
when you get hold of a nasty novel. All 
you want to do anyway, is just to sit round 
and fill your head with all sorts of silly, ro- 
mantic stuff about beaux and nobody knows 
what, while I can slave myself to death for 
all you care. But I want you to understand 
that I don’t feed and clothe you to read nov- 
els, so just take yourself into the kitchen 
and go at that pile of dirty dishes in the 
sink. 

And with a flourish of her rolling-pin, Aunt 
Martha went into the house and vigorously 
attacked a pan of dough. 

Jane followed, and if a look of anger and 
indignation for a moment replaced the 
ae absent look in her eyes, as she 
pinned on a big apron and silently went to 
work on the pile of dishes designated by her 
aunt, the far-away look returned and settled 
over her whole face. 

“Oh, why am I tied down here?” she 
thought, as she filled a dish-pan with hot wa- 


c. 


THAYER. 


ter. “If I could only go out into the world 
and seek my fortune! It is so hard to stay 
here, wasting all my life washing dishes and 
drudging, and being taunted with my depen- 
dence every hour in the day. If I could on- 
ly feel that I belonged to myself! And I 
on’t want to go through the world and be 
just one among many. I want to do some- 
thing, be somebody, then perhaps I should 
be loved. How nice it must be to be loved 
and cared for! To be cared for as was the 
heroine of the book I ’ve just been reading, 
How splendid he, her hero, was! So noble, 
so devoted, so unselfish, and tender of her 
whom he loved. Ah! if I only knew some 
one like him! It would n’t take me as lon 
to recognize my hero, as it did that girl in 
the book. No, indeed! I should know him 
at the first glance. Are you somewhere in 
the world now, I wonder, O my hero? Are 
ou 
_ “Jane! Jane! I should like to know where 
our thoughts are! See what you are do- 
ing! Carrying that tin pan off into the chi- 
na closet! Now you had better attend to 
what you are about, and get your head down 
out of the clouds, or it will be the worse for 
you. I could have done those dishes fo 
times while you have been dreaming round, 
Finish ’em and set the table, uick!” 

These words in the loud, fretful voice of 
her aunt broke in rudely enough upon Jane’s 
musings, and wounded even more than they 
were intended to do. 

For like all poetic, imaginative natures, 
ag was very sensitive, and every sneer cut 
ike a sword, even though she had heard 
them daily for years. e ony reply she 
made, however, was to obey, and only a little 

uiver about the lips betrayed her wounded 
eelings. 
- Shall I put on the best china, aunt?” 
she asked, remembering as she laid the cloth 
that her aunt had spoken of a visitor, and 
scarcely wondering which of the village gos- 
sips was expected tonight. 

“I suppose so,” grumbled Aunt Martha 
reluctantly. “But why Timothy Haynes 
must bring him to supper is more than I can 
tell. I hate city folks round!” 

“Him? Who?” asked Jane, with more 
interest in her manner. 

pn ony | there should be some one com- 
ing,—her hero? ah, no, he never would 
travel up there among the hills of Vermont, 
— but some one different from the common- 
place, matter-of-fact people she was accus- 
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tomed to’see, some one who had a few ideas 
of his own, perhaps ? 


Her aunt-looked at her with a sarcastic | said. 


smile. 

“Qh, you need n’t go off into a flurry,” 
she said with grim satisfaction, “and get 

ur notions set on a young spark with curly 
Pair, and waxed ends on his upper lip, who 
will fall in love with your sulky face, 

off to some big castle, ee you all 
over with diamonds, and talk trash all day. 
You won’t see anything but a homely, mid- 
dle-aged man, who came to buy a cow.” 

Jane’s face flushed painfully, and she al- 
most wished she had bitten her tongue out 
before she had betrayed any interest in the 
expected guest. 

And after all the snubbing she had re- 
ceived in his behalf, he was only an old, 
plain man who had come to see a cow! 

The tea simmered on the stove, the bis- 
cuits smoked on the table, Aunt Martha had 
squeezed herself into her best dress after a 
series of wrestlings, and Jane had just doffed 
her big apron, when steps were heard on 
the gravel walk outside. 

A moment more and Farmer Haynes ush- 
ered in the guest who had caused so many 
frowns and so much perspiration to appear 
on the brow of Aunt Martha, and whom he 
introduced as, — . 

“Mr. Gorham, from Bostown. Guess we 
shall make a trade on that keow.” 

Jane gave one scrutinizing glance at “ Mr. 
Gorham from Bostown.” 

She saw a tall, dark, somewhat stout, un- 
deniably plain man of perhaps thirty-five or 
upwards. 

“Commonplace enough, anyway. No 
danger of anybody weaving a romance about 

“TI wonder if he knows anything?” she 
thought with a little, half-contemptuous curl 
of her lip as she took her place at the sup- 
per table. 

As the cow was the tapis of conversation 
she quickly decided that he was just like all 
the rest with whom she was brought in con- 
tact, if he was from the Hub of the universe. 

Even when she found the cow was for his 
brother, she did n’t change her opinion, and 
it was not long before she sank again into 
her dreams, and became so oblivious as to 
what was going on around her, that she did 
not notice how observantly Mr. Gorham 
watched her, or even that he had addressed 
aremark to her, until Aunt Martha’s voice, 
that always recalled her to present things, 
like a dash of cold water, exclaimed, — 

“Itis no use speaking to her, Mr. Gorham. 
She is n’t in this world. She is off with a 
flower in her hair, toting round in the moon- 
light with some soft dandy. Romantic, you 
know!” 

Poor Jane crimsoned to the roots of her 


hair, but Mr. Gorham came to her relief, and 
with a little kindly twinkle in his gray eyes 


“ We all have our days of romance, I be- 
lieve,” then immediately changed the subject. 

That painful blush was still on Jane’s 
cheek when, the supper dishes all washed 
and put away, she hastily sought her favor- 
ite seat, a rude bench behind the bushes in 
the garden. 

To have been addressed in such a manner 
before a stranger, even if he was a plain 
man who had come to buy a cow, was so 
humiliating that she could not forget the 
shame it had caused her. 

“Oh, why am I so misunderstood?” she 
asked herself despondently. “Is it then 
such a dreadful thing to love beautiful 
things? Is it wicked in me to wish I was 
like those I read about in books, who are 
appreciated? I have no one in the world 
that cares for me, and surely they ought not 
to ores me the only pleasure I have, of 
making believe 

The sound of a footstep on the grass in- 
terrupted her meditations. Looking up ina 
startled way, éxpecting her aunt’s robust 
form to appear, she saw standing before her 
the visitor who had come to buy a cow. 

Strolling out to smoke a cigar, he came 
thus unexpectedly upon a maiden weeping 
behind some barberry-bushes. 

“Miss Jane! This is an unlookedfor 

leasure,” he said pleasantly. “I had no 
idea I should meet you here.” 

“T came out for— for —a little air,” stam- 
mered — wishing him at the antipodes. 

He looked observantly at the trowbled 
face that could not wholly conceal its % 
tion, and said with a little hesitation, “ Par- 
don the boldness of one who is almost a 
stranger to you, but I am afraid you are not 
happy, my child.” 

ane gave a surprised glance at the intru- 
der. Perhaps something in his a but 
unmistakably kindly interested ec im 
pressed her to say, with a burst of confit 
dence remarkable in her, — 

“ I am not.” 

am extremely sorry to hear 
so,” he said, throwin his 
taking a seat at her side. “ Why, child, at 

your age you should be as happy and free 
rom care as a bird.” 

“No doubt I should be,” answered Jane 
bitterly, “if I liked pity aes detested every- 
thing beautiful in the world, and— was n’t 
romantic,” — this last after a little hesitation. 

Mr. Gorham looked critically at this “ ro- 
mantic” young person. He saw a face, 
which, although it could never be called 
handsome, was nevertheless lovely with the 
charm youth and health always gives ; a pair 
of thoughtful, dark eyes; an ambitious but 


sensitive mouth, whose habitual, discontent- 
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ed expression had softened under the influ- 
ence of his kindly words. 

**Youth and romance are inseparable,” he 
said atlast withasmile. “Are the visions of 
our youth ever realized, I wonder? Yes: I 
was what is called romantic once myself.” 
The surprised expression in the dark eyes at 
this confession did not escape his observa- 
tion, and his smile arr somewhat sad as he 
continued, “But all that is over now, of 
course. Now, little gir, in a kind of fath- 
erly way, “tell me all about it, won’t you? 
Perbaps I can help you in some way: who 
knows ?” 

Jane hesitated, gave him a sideway, earn- 
est glance, then, actuated partly by the in- 
terest in his face, and partly by the natural 
desire to unburden ber heart to some one, 
she related her simple history, and gave him 
considerable insight into her character. 

She told him she was all alone in the 
world, that both parents died when she was 
quite young, and at their death she had been 
taken charge of by Mrs. Haynes, her moth- 
er’s half sister, and the nearest relation the 
orphaned child possessed. Aunt Martha 
gave her a home, in return for which she 
performed the services of a menial, and how- 
ever hard she tried to please, received only 
complaints and hard words. 

She tuld him she was wholly misunder- 
stood by those around her, the forbearance 
she endeavored to exercise termed “ sulks,” 
her higher thoughts and aspirations turned 
into ridicule. 

“Tam willing to work, I want to work,” 
she said. “But it seems as if there was 
something in the world for me better than 
this drudgery, in doing which I neither 
please myself nor any one else. It has al- 
ways been my ambition to be a writer, to 
create something. It seems such a beauti- 
ful thing, as if one need never be lonely 
then.” 

And, although she said nothing about “ her 
hero,” perhaps her attentive listener fath- 
omed, in the yearnings of the soli heart 
for love and sympathy, something of these 
unspoken dreamings. 

_ “1am truly sorry for you, my child,” he 
said kindly, when, having concluded, she sat 
mute and half frightened at her own frank- 
ness. “But cheer up! Now perhaps I 
may be able to help you out of your present 
life. You want, first of all, to be indepen- 
dent and earn your own livelihood, you tell 
me. Now it may be that I can put you in 
the way of doing so. You say you have no 
friends to assist you. Now | am a plain 
man, little calculated to win a young girl’s 
fancy in the slightest degree, Pri if you are 
willing to look upon me as a friend, you will 
find me true to the trust.” 

. There was a diffidence in his voice as he 
said this, as if he distrusted his own ability 


to inspire even a feeling of friendship: 
And it was indeed more of a selfish feel- 
ing that actuated Jane as she held out her 
hand to him in token of friendship. 

At the same moment the familiar cry of 
“Jane! Jane!” was heard from the house, 
and of course put an end to the interview, 
He could only assure her of his sincerity, 
say a few hopeful words and “ -by.” 

As he soon after took his departure for 
the evening train to Boston, Jane had no op- 

rtunity to see him again alone, but the 

ind glance he gave her when he left the 
house assured her the promise made would 
not be forgotten. 

For the succeeding weeks Jane went 
through the daily routine in her usual me- 
chanical way, as she dreamed and lived in 
an imaginative world. But there was an 
unwonted light in her eye and excitement in 
her manner as if she had now a real, living 
and expectation. 

ut, as week after week passed away and 
nothing “came of it,” this hope grew less 
and less, and the wide-awake air which had 
so surprised her aunt began to give place 
to the old discontent again. 

But Mr. Gorham had not forgotten the 
solitary, dreaming girl, or the promise he 
had made to her, but of course it takes time 
to accomplish anything. At last, however, 
a letter came to her saying, through a friend 
he had heard of an invalid lady who was in 
search of some one to be a sort of compan- 
ion, and he thought he could obtain the sit- 
uation for her if she so desired. 

ane was not long in deciding to accept 
this offer. Not that it was particularly 
pleasing to her, — although the idea of bein 
a resident of the “ Modern Athens” fill 
her with delight,— but it was an opening, 
ag the world was no longer a closed oyster 
to her. 

And so Mr. Gorham’s kind letter was an- 
swered by one of acceptance, and in due 
course of time, after a stormy scene with 
Aunt Martha, whose indignation at the “ go- 
ings-on” surpassed the power of expression, 

ane Newton found herself domiciled in the 
ouse of Mrs. Adams, the invalid lady. 

Her life was far different from the old one. 
Her duties were comparatively light; Mrs. 
Adams was neither exacting nor unamiable, 
and Jane had a good portion of the time’ 
that she could cal] her own. She could read 
her beloved romances now, or sit and dream 
ambitious, dazzling dreams of the future, 
without being in constant dread of hearing a 
harsh voice calling “ Jane! Jane!” 

Mr. Gorham, too, did not forget he had 
promised to be her friend, or seem to think 
what he had done sufficiently redeemed that 

romise. Many a little token of remem 

rance, picture and flower, found its way 
into her little room on the third story, and 
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all came from the same kind hand. It was 
he who brought her books, who strove to 
foster her love of art, and bring her mind to 
noble thoughts and aims. 

Finally it was he who encouraged her to 
write down some of her imaginings, pointed 
out their faults, and used his influence with 
a certain magazine editor to get her little 
sketches published. How proud she was 
when, after many failures, which would have 
entirely discouraged her had it not been for 
her friend’s encouragements, she saw her- 
self at last in print! She felt that the world 
was indeed opening to her when this point 
was reached. To say, however, that she did 
not appreciate this kind friend whom Heaven 
had given her, is speaking no more than the 
truth. To her he was always the plain man 
of thirty-five, whose many acts of kindness 
became so much a matter of course that she 
scarcely thought how many there were. 

In this manner a year and more passed by, 
and there came a time when Jane went about 
with a new light in her eye, a new happiness 
in her face, for she believed that at last in 
real flesh and blood she had seen the hero 
of her dreams! 

Yes! here he was, under the same roof, in 
the person of one Loring Dalrymple, nephew 
of Mrs. Adams, just returned from abroad. 

From the first moment his hands and face 
made their appearance in his aunt’s door- 
way. the girl’s heart went out and bowed it- 
self down before him in passionate adoration. 

Here were the dark, melancholy eyes, the 
long, curly hair, the slight, elegant figure, 
and hands and face of her ideal. 

That the personal pronoun intruded itself 
a frequently into his conversation, that a 
looking-glass was the object of his fondest 
affections, that his conversation fell flat and 
stale, how could she notice all this, when 
looking at the handsome face she had seen 
in her dreams so long? 

And siesulteneously with the appearance 
of this new star in her horizon, her manner 
toward the kind friend to whom she was in- 
debted for so much, grew cold and indiffer- 
ent, so much so that he could not fail to no- 
tice it. 

“Jennie,” he said one day, “what has 
come between us of late? I am not con- 
scious that I have failed in the promise I 
made to be your friend. 1 have done every- 
thing, and would do anything in my power, 
to make you happy. et your manner lately 
has been so unkind, and I am so unhappy, 
Jennie.” 

_ “Oh, nonsense!” she answered impa- 
tiently, with her head full of the handsome, 
dark face that had beamed on her an hour 
ago as she read aloud to Mrs. Adams. 
“Don’t be a—so foolish. It’s all your im- 


agination, I’m just the same as always, of 
course |” 


There was a pained look on his face, and 
with a sigh he said, — 

“ Doubtless I am too sensitive, but if I am 
it is because —how can I help it when | 
love you so, Jennie? Nay, do not be fright- 
ened, do not look at me in that way,” as she 
started back with a surprised, frowning brow, 
as if it were an insult for this man to speak 
of love to her. “ Listen to me, please, kind- 
ly. My life from boyhood has been matter- 
offact, hard-working, lonely. But for all 
that I have had thoughts and feelings which 
until I met you I kept locked in my owa 
heart, because until then I never saw any- 
one who, I thought, could sympathize with 
or appreciate them. I have a rough exterior, 
but I have the same love of the beautiful in 
my heart that you have. You came across 
my lonely life, a kindred soul. I could n't 
help — you, Jennie, but—if I do, it 
need not offend you. I know I am a plain, 
rough man, unworthy of your love, nor do | 
hope to gain it. But do not rob me of the 


friendship, your confidence. I will never 
intrude my love on you, but as long as I live 
you shall never want a true, sincere friend,” 
and much moved he took her hand as if to 
seal the compact. ° 

Jennie could not but be touched at these 
magnanimous words, but it was only in a 
slight degree. She felt she could forgive 
his presumption because he was useful to 
her and she did n’t see how she could get 
along without him, and that, if she over- 
looked his avowal of love, and renewed their 
friendship, it was certainly all he could pos- 
sibly desire or expect. : 

And he never spoke to her of his love 
again, If she saw it in his eyes, or lighting 
up his face, she silently ignored it, and 
seemed unconscious that indifference or im- 
patience on her part could hurt or pain him. 

And how fared it between her and the 
Adonis with the dark eyes? Here she had 
an opportunity of knowing the sting cold- 
ness from a loved object causes. For her 
ideal darling was by no means inclined to 
fall down and worship at her shrine. To 
him she was, “A rather pretty girl, that 
companion of the old lady’s. Fine pair of 
eyes, by Jove! Confoundedly sweet on your 
uncle, hey? like all the rest of the girls, 
smashed — gone — only more so!” 

But Jane’s fancy had a great ally in tke 
vanity of the young man, and besides he was 
by no means averse to a flirtation with the 
maiden in whose eyes was such unspeaka- 
ble worship as they rested on him. This 
was all the more flattering as Mrs. Adams 
spoke of her as, — 

“A rather superior young person with 
some foolish notions in her head now, per- 
haps, but she will get over all that, and do 


something in the world some time.” 


little I ask, the little you have given me, your ~ 
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And so it came to that Adonis set- 
tled himself down for a nice little flirtation, 
and said tender things, rejoicing for once in 
the knowledge that his silly, sentimental! 
speeches were believed in implicitly. 

Of course it was not long before Mr. Gor- 
ham saw what course events were taking. 
He-made the discovery with great pain. 
Putting aside his own feelings, ieved 
unselfishly for Jane’s infatuation. For he 
knew too well what a shallow, conceited cox- 
comb Dalrymple really was. 

At last, gently but firmly, he tried to open 
her eyes to the truth, and show her the man 
as he really was. 

“If he was worthy, Jennie, I would not 
word. But when all the happiness I 

is to see you happy, I cannot bear that 
you should waste a thought on one so vain, 
selfish, and shallow. Why, he and you have 
not an idea, a feeling in common!” 

If for a moment a faint conviction of the 
truth of these words flashed across her mind 
it was quickly dispelled and gave place to a 
picture of the handsome face and dark eyes, 
and Mr. Gorham was assailed by a torrent 
of angry words. 

“It was a nice state of oy if she must 
ask him who she might speak to and who 
not, she should think. How long since he 
had taken upon himself to be a spy upon 
her actions? She’should choose her own 
friends she would have him understand, and 
considered herself fully competent to do so!” 
she exclaimed. ’ 

“O Jennie, Jennie, do not speak to me in 
that way. Do not be unkind to me, when I 
only wish for your happiness. There, give 
me your hand, child, and let us part friends,” 
in a singularly wistful tone; “and tell me 
you will forgive the 1—the friendship that 
prompted my interference. I am not feeling 
well tonight,” and as he spoke he put his 
hand to his forehead, which was flushed and 
burning. “I can’t go away thinking you are 
angry with me. I should be so unhappy, 
Jennie!” ‘ 

Something —was it a presentiment?— 
caused her to say with more of kindness and 
affection in her manner than perhaps she 
had ever shown toward him, — 

“Tam very sorry you arc not well. As 
for what you said, I ought rather to thank 

for the interest in me that made you say 


it. I am afraid I but ill repay your kind 
friendship. Forgive me rather, dear friend, 


and good-night. 
ad -night, dear child,” he answered, 
holding her hand a moment before he went 


away with the happiness a few kind words 
from her had caused shining in his face. 

Thus we part—how many of us! —with 
a calm, “good-night,” expecting to meet 
again on the morrow, but when that morrow 
comes, a visitor that arrives unbidden has 
turned to ice the hand which can never more 
clasp ours in love or friendship and made 
the “ -night” a “farewell.” 

So it was with Jane. When Mr. Gorham 
left her that night it was forever. Hardly 
had he reached his own house before he was 
attacked by one of those sudden diseases 
whose touck brings instant death. 

When Jane saw her friend again, the face 
that had never looked at her but with love 
and kindness was cold and still, the voice 
that had vowed “ while I live you shall nev- 
er want a friend ” was hushed, and the 
erous, magnanimous heart beat no longer. 

And as she stood beside the still form and 
knew that never again would his voice cheer 
and encourage her, that the companionship 
which had so enriched her life had vanished 
forever, for the first time she realized what 
he had been to her, what a blank her life 
must be without him. She recognized now 
his worth, remembered his unselfishness, 
his generous devotion, his great but unob- 
trusive love, which had never once been 
preciated or returned. Had she been blind, 
that she had not seen there were the very 
qualities with which she had always endowed 
her Hero? 

Alas! yes. She had allowed herself to be 
deceived by a plain exterior, and too late 
her heart recognized the ®ne it had ever 
sought. 

Forgotten was that handsome face and the 
dark eyes which had dazzled her imagina- 
tion, as with a great cry she threw herself 
on her knees beside the still form, and cried, 
, “O my friend! My Hero! I know youat 

ast.” 

Jane Newton never became Mrs. Loring 
Dalrymple, although when he found his lit- 
tle flirtation nipped in the bud, and misse 
the adoration he was accustomed to see in 
her eyes, his surprise and pique at the 
change transformed him into an ardent lover. 
_ But his advances. were calmly, armeiy re- 
jected. Jane is Jane Newton still. Sheis 
a persevering, patient worker in the b 
field of art, and her name is not unknown to 


fame. This is her life. 

But she knows that never in this world 
will she see her Hero, now, never here will 
the old romance be dreamed out. 

But — beyond — who can tell? 
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_A Little Music- Teacher. 


“BE RECONCILED.” 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Thyself as pure in spirit as a child, 
“ Strive no more against fate: be reconciled,” 


Ah! it an easy task to thee may seem, 

Whose gentle spirit ever is serene 

As the lake's waters where the moonbeams gleam. 
But I— 0 friend! thou canst not know how vain 


It is for thee to bid my heart refrain, 
From striving to throw off each galling chain. 


That toss my Hife-bark to and fro. 
Thou hast in meek submission bowed thy head, 
o'er thy woun swee' is 
That Cluster thickly round affliction’s dart. 
Nor do I say this for myself alone, 
Laconta, N. H., 1880, 


But for all those whose hearts have sorrow known, 
The myriad suffering ones before God’s throne. 


I know how oft Oppression conquers Right, 
And Justice cowers beneath the d of Might, 
While Wrong, triumphant, shrinks not from our sight. 


To some ’t is given to bend before the blast, 
And, bowing till the wee breath is past, 
They nse, perchance, to brighter scenes at last. 


Mayhap my heart may learn in future years 
To see hope’s rainbow in its mist of tears, 
And meet with calmer strength the grief it fears. 


But it must ever be a changeful thing, 
Now roused to anguish by some sorrow’s sting, 
Now raised on keenest p ’s airy wing. 


One Friend, one Helper, have J in my need; 
And, when the thorns have made my feet to bleed, 
I cling the closer to this precious meed. 


Nay, I am wrong to murmur and complain: 
Now I will take the 


burden up again, 
And prove, sweet friend, thou hast not preached in vain. 


A LITTLE MUSIC- TEACHER. 


BY M. H. PARSONS. 


NE of the perfect days of perfect June. | 


A sabbath stillness as to human 
sounds, but a soft, harmonious medley of 
chirp and whistle, whirr and flutter, trill 
and warble, all through the forest and thicket 
where the old country road winds in and 
out, here in dense shadow, there coming 
upon a little cleared space in the full glory 

the June sunshine. 

Two country girls are driving leisurely 
along, having chosen the longest way home 
from church. Of course their well-trained 
consciences would not allow them to ride 
for mere pleasure on the sabbath; so ob- 
serve, charitable reader, that they are very 
decorously going home from church. The 


season has been very backward, as it always 
is, and has given one leap from April into 
June, so that spring and summer charms are 
crowded together with a lavish extrava- 


gance. 

Ba where a little dell in the woods is all 
ow with wild pinks, purple with violets, 

emerald with the feathery fronds of half- 

uncurled ferns, Kitty Princeton reins up 

her horse and declares that such beauties 


shall not be left to die unseen. The sober 
old horse, with his head in a low oak, is 
well contented to munch the tender leaves, 
while the girls gather heaping handfuls of 
the abundant violets, pinks, geraniums, 
Solomon’s seal, ferns ab vines, exclaiming 
with fresh delight at every new discovery. 
Julia wanders off from Kitty through the 
solemn pines and dancing birches, but is re- 
called by Kitty’s shout, — 

* Come quick! I hear a carriage coming, 
and don’t want people to think we are on a 

e springs in e open n, in 
a Julia is beside ond bbin 
starts off with a tell-tale green branch hang- 
his bits. 
ut the clear ringing voice had reached 
farther than Kitty intended, and was heard 
by Tom Fairbanks and Frank Somers, the 
occupants of the aforesaid carriage. 

“ Forest nymphs!” cried Tom. “ Let’s 
speak to them, for the fun of it!” 

So, as the carriages met, both hats were 
lifted with a low salute; Tom’s blue eyes 
sought Kitty’s radiant brown ones with a 
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look of saucy merriment, and Frank's half- 
inquiring glance met the reflection of the sky 
in fulia’s eyes; while Tom said in a low but 
teasing tone, — 

“ A charming day for a ‘ lark,’ ladies !” 

The stately blonde drew herself up with a 

ve look of undisguised amazement, but 

itty bent her head with a vivid blush, and 

a little laugh, which revealed itself in dim- 
ples, in spite of her attempts at dignity. 

“ Who can they be?” asked Julia, as soon 
' as they had fairly passed. 

“ No one whom we know, — the imperti; 
nent creatures!” answered Kitty, turning 
:0 look after them. They, too, had turned, 
of course, and, as they caught sight again of 
Kitty’s flushed cheeks, Tom laughed, “I 
knew she would look back!” and touching 
his hand to his lips, waved it gracefully 
toward her. 

“Oh, the wretch!” cried Kitty, whose 
blushes had deepened to a vivid scarlet. 
“ Oh, what a goose! what an idiot I was to 
iook around! The saucy, impudent, detes- 
table — man /” 

“What did he do?” 

“The horrid creature kissed his hand to 
me! How dared he? Oh, why was I so 


foolish as to look back ?” 
“You might have known they would be 
looking after us.” 
“But I did n’t stop to think. How qh 


But in spite of her self-reproaches, Miss 
Kitty was exceedingly merry for a person 
supposed to be suffering agonies of mortifi- 
cation, and a wicked little h bubbled up 
constantly, as if she rather enjoyed looking 
at herself in a ridiculons light. And some- 
where about the small hours that night, she 
burst forth with, — 

“ Julia!” 

“What?” in a very sleepy tone. 

“ What a fool I was to look back! Don’t 
you suppose there is a pillar of salt there in 
the road, and only my ghost is here?” 

“T would n’t care,” returned Julia consol- 
ingly. “ Probably neither of them will ever 
think of the circumstances again ; they’ve 
seen silly girls before.” 

Now this was n’t exactl 
the young damsel cra 
energetically, — 

“T’m sure I hope we never shall happen 
to meet them again.” 

The little h rite! Her discreet 
“them” meant all the time “him,” and she 
knew that down in her heart a wish was pal- 
pitating that she might see again the tall, 
erect figure, the face that haunted her with 
its merry blue eyes, teasing smile, firm 
features, and crisp, yellow curls and mus- 
tache. “Just to have a chance to scold him 
for his shocking conduct,” she thought 
apol 
had Tom Fairbanks quite forgotten 


the comfort that 
but she replied 


her? Hers was a face which nine men of 
ten would pass without the slightest notice, 
while a tenth would be enraptured with its 
piquant brilliancy. Tom happened to be 
that tenth man. 

The whole scene had impressed itself 
upon Frank Somers’s artist mind as rare} 
picturesque. The tall blonde, fair and pale 
as a lily, with hair like coils of gold, and 
eyes like the violets heaped in her lap; the 
petite brunette, through whose gypsy com- 
plexion flashed a carmine deeper than that 
of the pinks in her hand, intensified by the 
darkness of the ripples and curls of brown 
hair, and the long drooping eye-lashes ; and 
a background of quivering branches of every 
shade of green, a canopy of intense blue 
sky. But to Fairbanks, only one face in all 
the world for him, though he did not yet 
know it. He was not the fellow to fall in 
love with every pretty face that met his eye, 
and all talk of love at first sight, or its 
pseudonym, “affinities,” was unmitigated 
“bosh” to him. A practical business mam 
was Tom Fairbanks, meriting Mr. Spark- 
ler’s admiration as “having no nonsense 
about him,” who had been too busy and too 
successful to think or care for love, as long 
as plenty of fun filled up every day. But in 
this identical June, his life had been turned 
from its accustomed grooves. His father, 
prostrated by a paralytic stroke, had 

im, with all the piteous unreasonableness of 
helpless old age, to stay in with him the 
few remaining weeks of his ebbing life, and 
so Tom left his city office for the quiet little 
village of Rockton, and devoted himself to 
the invalid with a touching fidelity. It was 
not an occupation so absorbing to the mind 
as the great shipping interests, which had 
been his care for some years, so it is not so 
much to be wondered at that Cupid, ever on 
the watch for an idle mind, should have 
chosen just that time to aim an arrow at 
him, or that, in the weary hours of watching 
by the invalid, his thoughts should turn to 
that bright face, by way of relief. He heard 
again the joyous, musical voice, saw the 
picturesque dark face in its frame of curls, 
the flushed cheeks, the scarlet curve of the 
smiling mouth, and wondered what it would 
be to look straight into the luminous brown 
eyes, from which he had only caught one 
bewildering — before they were hid 
from view. The result of his reveries was 
expressed in his last words to his friend, 
tt as they parted, a day or two after- 
ward. 

“ | say, Frank, I’m going to find out that 
charming little gypsy whom we met Sunday 
afternoon.” 

"ale enn to you, but how can you doe 
it?” 

I ‘ll find a way or make it!” 
“ Well, I’ve neither time nor inclination 
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for such a wahgnees chase, — begging the 
lady's pardon for the. implication, — but if 
you should find her with the same compan- 
jon, pray speak a word for me to the 
handsome bionde 

“ Agreed! Good-by!” 

Fortune favored search, 
very day, passing along the street, his heart 
mend a io at the sight, — not of the lady, 
—but of the horse that had been driven by 
the lady. Quick-witted in any emergency, 
he stopped as if examining the horse, then 
remarked to a boy near him, — 

“That’s a fine animal. Wonder who 
owns him?” 

« Dr. Princeton, over to Meadville.” 

So much information gained. Next Tom 
took the train for the adjacent village of 
Meadville, and, on arriving at the depot, en- 
gaged the loquacious station-agent in a con- 
versation, first about the new minister, from 
whom the transition was somehow made 
easy to the old doctor and his family, the re- 
sult of which was that his daughter, Miss 
Kitty, was described in enthusiastic terms. 

tell ye, there a’n’t a girl in this town 
‘ll hold a candle to her. Some o’ the old 
maids calls her wild, but I say she a’n't. 
Howsomdever, she’s got grit enough for 
half a dozen of your mealy-mouthed girls, 
that’s afraid to tech of a horse, or do a thin 
to help themselves. Her father’s well off, 
but she just earns every cent of money she 
spends, a-givin’ lessons on the pianner. 
Lord! I seen her drive by here cold winter 
days, cold enough to blow yer head off, an’ 
her horse a-plungin’ an dancin’ at sight of the 
cars, an’ she a-settin’ her teeth together, and 
holdin’ onto the lines with them leetle mites of 
hands that don’t look ’s if they’d hold a cat, 
an’, by George, sir, she’d bring that air 
horse right up stannin’ still as a post, till the 
train goes by. My! how she’d shake her 
curls an’ laugh, and how her eyes’d shine! 
Grit! yes!” 

Tom inwardly hoped she was n’t “hor- 
sey,” and having been as inquisitive as he 
dared, and having heard about Kitty’s kind- 
ness to her father’s poor patients, and her 
popularity with young and old, he sauntered 
away, meditating his next step. He might 
have waited till some mutual acquaintance 
should introduce him. But he was in no 
mood for waiting; besides, he had a fancy 
for attaining his object by his own unaided 
wits. He thought of going to Dr. Prince- 
ton to have a tooth extracted, but the chance 
of seeing the young lady seemed so small 
that he concluded not to make the sacrifice. 

Suddenly he straightened up, — “ That’s 
it! music-lessons !”” — and walked off brisk- 
ly toward the house which had been pointed 
out as the doctor’s, rang, and asked for Miss 
Princeton, with a business-like air. He 
was ushered into a little sitting-room, where 


everything was fresh and cool and dainty as 
the little figure that rose to receive him. 
He had felt really afraid of meeting her in 
morning deshadille, perhaps with the be- 
witching ripples of brown hair imprisoned 
in ugly curl-papers,* but the most critical 
taste could find no fault with the exquisite 
neatness of her appearance, in her simple 
buff-print dress, with,— not the plain linen 
collar, so dear to novelists, so hideous in 
reality, — but soft plaited lace at neck and 
wrists. Now I fear I have left on the read- 
er’s mind an impression that this tidy as 

was invariable with y young lady. I re- 

d as ten shades ot than absolute 
alsehood the act of adroitly conveying 
a false impression without saying one un- 
true word ; therefore I feel bound to explain 
that dame fortune seemed to play into Kit- 
ty’s hands as well as Tom’s; that, on some 
other morning, he might have found her 
fresh from the kitchen, grease-spots on her 
dark calico dress, a patch of flour on her 
nose, and another on her frowsy hair, and 
an odor of frying about her hands, —or 
armed with a broom and duster, with her 
hair half tucked up in a sweeping-cap; it 
was only good luck that brought Tom into 
her sitting-room on one of her leisure morn- 
ings. 

She had risen and said “ good-morning,” 
in her bright, self-possessed way, before she 
fairly looked in the stranger’s face. Then 
a wave of crimson dyed her cheeks, and her 
eyes sought Tom’s boots, but not before he 
had seen a laugh flash into them, although 
her lips were demurely compressed. He 
instantiy caught from her looks’ that it 
would not be polite to allude in any way to 
their previous meeting. 

“ Miss Princeton, I suppose ?” 

She bowed slightly, freezingly. 

“ Having heard of you as the best music- 
teacher in this region, I took the liberty to 
call to make arrangements for lessons, if 
you would favor me.” 

“ Lessons for your daughter ?” — looking 
up with an expression of the most sober, 
innocent inquiry. 

“ No,”—he could not repress a laugh at 
the coolness of the question, — “ for myself; 
do you think it a hopeless undertaking for 
one so old as myself to try to learn ?” 

“Not hopeless, but the fingers of an 
adult can never attain the flexibility of those 
trained in childhood. Have you never 
learned to play at all?” 

“Hardly any; but my friends flatter me 
that I have something of a voice, and I am 
anxious to be able to play accompaniments 
to ballads, at least.” 

After a few more preliminaries, it was ar- 
ranged that he should come for lessons 
twice a week, and he took his departure. 


The instant the door closed upon him, the 
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air of chilling dignity was gone from Kitty’s 
face; she executed a noiseless pirouette, 
and then, dropping into a chair, laughed, — 
a rollicking, silvery peal,.that rang out over 
and over, while she clapped her hands, and 
stamped her feet in 2 of her own 
successful acting. If Tom could, unseen, 
have watched her antics just then, he might 
have recalled Petruchio’s words,— “1 am 
he that was born to tame you, Kate ;” but 
he, as he strode along intent on catching the 
next train for Rockton, was discoursing to 
himself on this wise : — 

“Well, Tom Fairbanks, could anything 
be cooler than that? You started out on a 
frolic, did n't you, expected lots of fun with 
the little country hoiden, who was either 
so green or so coquettish as to look back af- 
ter you that day in the forest road? Hada 
whole string of gallant speeches at your 
tongue’s end, all cut and dried, — to 
make a conquest of the little music-teacher ? 
Don’t you feel decidedly cheap to have been 
pooner | as if you were a grandfather at first, 
and then like a little urchin about to learn 
his lessons? I vow, though, I don’t know as 
1 like her any the less for being so confound- 
edly dignified. I should n’t like to see any 
lady whom | meant to have for — ahem — 
my wife, too free with strangers. I shall 
have plenty of chance for the lant 
speeches during my lessons. How | shall 
amaze that old piano, waking it up froma 
sleep of at least a year! Anyway, I’ll con- 
sole myself with remembering how, for just 
one instant, her face betrayed that she had 
not forgotten me.” 

Many weeks had not elapsed before the 
aspirant for musical distinction found that 
he had been decidedly mistaken in expect- 
ing any flirtation to be mixed with his scales 
and five-finger studies. As if he were a 
child, his teacher introduced him to the 
very first pages of the instruction book, and 
patiently and persistently drilled him on 
every exercise. No, not quite as if he were 
a child, for, with children, she had a delight- 
ful faculty of investing the driest rudiments 
with a glamour that made them attractive 
and simple ; this rare tact made even drud- 

divine, and charmed her scholars over 
Sigiculties of which they were hardly con- 
scious, as one coaxes a timid baby to walk 
by holding a bright toy or flower a little be- 
ond its reach. No happy devices softened 
Tom's labors. 
that his pitiless teacher made the lessons as 
dry and technical as possible, and found 
fault with everything he did, as a necessary 
of her programme, while he was com- 
ely arranged p 

If he attempted to lead her into conversa- 

= his remarks were speedly checked 


Indeed, he had a suspicion | m 


“ Excuse me, but this is your lesson hour, 
and we have no time for talking about any. 
thing but music; ” and, much as he might 
wish to linger after the expiration of the 
hour, another scholar always made her 

arance with provoking promptness. A 
ew times he ventured on some gallant or 
ae speech, but was met with the 


chi +4 remark, — 

“We will attend to the lesson, if you 
please.” 

In vain he invited Miss Kitty to accom- 
pany him on rides, picnics, boating excur- 
sions. She was always ready with so polite 
and plausible an excuse, that he dared not 
show his vexation at the rebuffs so repeat- 
edly received. 

e day he was almost sure of success. 
He had heard her express a great desire to 
see a private exhibition of flowers, which 
was to be opened at the grounds of a pala- 
tial country residence, a few miles from 
Meadville. Having at much pains obtained 
an invitation, he felt no doubt that Miss 
Kitty would for once yield, and then — who 
can tell what visions flitted through his 
brain, as he rather triumphantly, in one of 
the pauses of the lesson, drew from his 
pocket the card which bore the inscrip 
tion, “ Admit Mr. Fairbanks and lady,” say- 


ing, — 

“Oh, here is my pass to Hunnewell’s 
flower-show tomorrow! You see it is use 
less unless I take a lady with me; won't 
you be so kind as to favor me with your 
company, and so secure my admission to the 
enchanted ground ?” 

“It would be a delightful trip, but I re- 
gret to say it will be quite impossible for me 
to accept your invitation, as music-lessons 
and a promised visit to one of my father’s 
patients will occupy the entire day.” 

“ But you never allow yourself any recre- 
ation? Are you always teaching, and visit- 
ing sick people, and practicing for con- 
certs, and so forth? or is it only when I as 
a favor of you that your time is so fully oc- 
cupied 7” 

“ Mr. Fairbanks, you may be sure of one 
thing, — that I never invent excuses,” — a 
little indignantly. 

“Pardon me; I did not mean to impl 
that, but I do say that you are unkind, cruel, 
to refuse every attention I offer, so persist- 
ently. I must infer that you really dislike 

e 


“ Will you play the last two lines on the 


again? In the third measure, you 
used the first finger where it should have 
been the second, and the last note but one 
~ the right-hand is G flat, instead of G 
s 
Another experiment Tom was fond of 
trying was to sing in his rich, clear tenor 
voice all the most appealing love songs that 
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he could find, under the plea of wishing to 
learn their accompaniments ; especially did 
he delight in all the numerous ‘“‘ Kittys” 
-of the popular songs, from “Kitty Wells ” 
and “ Kitty Clyde,” to “ Kitty of the Glen,” 
and, by turning quickly around from the 
piano, he often detected tell-tale blushes and 
dimples, that were sure to be followed by 
unusual sternness and gravity. 

Finding all these methods of attack fu- 
tile, he entered upon a new system of tac- 
tics. He utterly neglect practicing, 
played his lessons as poorly as possible, and 
exhibited an almost idiotic ignorance on the 
very points on which her explanations had 
been most clear and minute; but —— 
he was as unsuccessful in arousing her anger 
or impatience as her softer feelings. 
would have given up in despair had it not 
been for two or three little circumstances. 
One was, that he was very much in love. 
He had frequent ——— for seeing a 
very different Kitty Princeton from the one 
who gave music-lessons; a merry, winsome, 
tricksy sprite, who frolicked with little chil- 
dren, sympathized with the d or sick, ex- 
changed witty repartees with the train of 
beaux who gathered around her at the 
merry-makings, which often were shared in 
common by the a people of Meadville 
and Rockton, and all with such a rare un- 
selfishness, such a tender regard for others, 


such a bright buoyancy that reminded him 
of the free, joyous tilting and caroling of a 
bobolink, that he grew more and more into 
the habit of sce De her by day and by 


night as the light of his future home. He 
drew encouragement from the fact that he 
had no rival whom she appeared to prefer. 
She showed the same frank graciousness to 
at least a dozen other men, no more, no less. 
Moreover, having a tremendous will, he had 
all the time the feeling that, because he 
‘ willed it so, she must and should love him. 
One day, almost determined to “ put it to 
the touch, and win or lose it all,” he 
brought the charming little ditty called 
“October’s Song,” an down 
into her face, he sang with inimitable ex- 


pression, — 


Blue eyes are pale, and gray eyes are 


And as if in oe to the thrill of ten- 
derness in the rich tones, a tenderer light 
stole into her eyes, and, without a word of 
comment, she rose from the piano, and 
laced before him the lesson he was to play. 
me perverse spirit took possession of his 
fingers or the keys; blunder after blunder 
was patiently corrected by the teacher for a 
time ; then she allowed him to finish the 


lesson without another comment. The 
ominous silence that followed was broken 
by her asking, — 

“ Have you practiced this lesson at all ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” — in the meekest tone. 

“ How long?” 

“ About fifteen minutes this morning.” 

“T believe | told you to practice two hours 
a day?” 

“I believe so.” 

She slowly paced across the room two or 
three times, then stopped beside the culprit, 
who was wondering if it were best for him 
to speak, and asked in a low, stinging 
voice, — 

“Mr. Fairbanks, why do you take les- 
sons?” 

She could not have asked a question 
more apropos to his thoughts. He sprang 
to his feet. 

“T will tell you why I take lessons, Miss 
Princeton. You remember, when riding in 
the woods one Sunday afternoon, meeting a 
saucy fellow who addressed you? Well, 
with that one —_ of your face I — per- 
haps I ‘fell in love,’ as the phrase goes; at 
any rate, 1 determined to become acquainted 
with you. So, having ascertained that you 
were a music-teacher, I thought that by 
means of taking lessons I might learn more 
than music,— might learn the music of a 
true woman’s heart, — might, in turn, teach 
her to love me;” and he caught his breath 
with a half sob, this great, tender-hearted 
fellow, to whom the very word “ love” was 
sacred. 

Cruel Kitty! She must give her mouse 
one more shake and bite ! 

“ Of course, after.such an explanation of 
your motives, you cannot expect me to as- 
sist longer in carrying out your plans. You 
will please consider this your last lesson.” 

“ Then will you please tell me the amount 
of my indebtedness to you?” 

She turned to the little memorandum- 
book, which always lay on the end of the 
piano, and in a moment replied, — 

“ Eleven dollars, forty-three cents.” 

He counted out the sum in silence, laid it 
in her hand, and asked, — 

“This ends entirely our connection as 
teacher and scholar?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then shake hands, and say good-by.” 

She put out her hand reluctantly. He 
was going from her! and it was all her own 
fault. She had driven him away; should 
she, could she, say one word to keep him? 
The sudden pain at her heart quivered up 
to the brown eyes, that his intense magnetic 
gaze had drawn up to meet his. And, ina 
breath, two strong arms had taken posses- 
sion of her, and she was held close to a 
heart that was beating tumultuously, and 
the tawny-bearded lips pressed hers again 
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and again. As soon as her mouth was free, 

she began indignantly, — 

re “ How dare you?” — but was interrupted 

“ Now, Kitty dariing, you must n’t scold. 
Not one word!” and he effectually silenced 
the tempting lips. “You said yourself that 
we were no longer teacher and scholar. 
You have no longer any right to scold me, 
while I have the best right in the world to 
kiss you, for I am your lover. You see we 
are to begin all over again, in new charac- 
ters.” 

“ But I am not ” — 

“ But you will be! you shall be, cruel Kit- 
ty! Think bow you have tortured me, and 
how I have labored to make these clumsy 
fingers execute these dreadful exercises, 
just for the sake of being near you and be- 
ing scolded by you, an hour twice a week ! 
I’m sure Jacob’s apprenticeship to Laban 
was a slight thing compared to mine, for I 
suspect Rachel comforted him with a tender 
word, now and then; but never a tender 
word did you give me. You shall make up 
for it now, sweet, by making every word a 
caress. Here is your first lesson; look u 
* bonny brown eyes,’ and say, ‘ Tom, dear.’” 

“You should not take everything for 
granted so,” pouted the little prisoner. 

“What is everything? That I love you 
is self-evident, and that you are going to 


love me can be — by mathematical 


demonstration, and that you will be my wife 
some time is the result, as I hope to show 
you. So let me hear you say the first lov- 
ing words of the lesson that is to last all 
our lives.” 

She looked up into his face for a moment, 
and read there the passionate love of a no- 
ble heart; read, too, a little saucy mischief, 
as if he hada — of retaliation, and a 
strong, masterful will, that made her droop 
her head on his broad breast, and whisper 
obediently to his coat-collar, — 

“ Tom, dear!” 

A little while afterward, he was teasin 
her to tell him why she had been so unkin 
to him. 

“Was it to test my love, or to display 
your power over me, little tyrant ?” 

“ Neither —no— I’m not going to be so 


silly as to tell youeverything I have thought. 


about you.” 

“ Then you have thought about me? ” 

“ How could I —_ thinking of you, when 
you were such a blundering scholar, and 
tried my patience su ?” 

“ How could I help blundering, when you 


were so stern and critical, and brought my 
heart into wT mouth Te time you opened 
those cruel lips? I’d like to know why I 
received such different treatment from your 
other scholars.” 

“Oh, because —various reasons,” was 
the rather incoherent reply; “ you know 
that day when you met me in the w 
you thought I was ridiculously hoidenish to 
turn and look after you, and you were so im- 

rtinent! Then when you came for music 
essons, | knew it was n’t the music you 
cared for ; you just wanted to flirt witha 
little green country girl; so I thought I 'd 
show you that I could be se dignified that 
you would never have a chance to be sau 
again. And now I don’t see how you dared 
to be so saucy today. Please let me go.” 

“Why, you suggested this unceremoni- 
ous style of tactics, yourself.” 

[mpossible ! ” 

“ Pardon me. Do you remember the con- 
versation you had with Miss Porter at Mrs, 
Martin’s croquet party by 

“ Not particularly.’ 

“She was laughing at Linton’s devotion 
to Hattie Fox, and you said that his meek, 
beseeching, submissive manner was no way 
to win a woman, at least a woman like your- 
self; you wished you had been one of the 
Sabine girls, whom the Romans just picked 
up and carried off, without any of the ser- 
vile preliminaries of a courtship.” 

“How do you know exactly what I 
said?” 

“I was just the other side of the arbor 
where you were sitting.” 

“ Eavesdropping ?” 

“Not at all; I had no intention of listen- 
ing, and should not have noticed the conver- 
sation, if it had not conveyed such an ac- 
ceptable lesson to me. You added that 
‘the man who would win you must doit 
vi et armis;’ so here are the ‘armis,’ hold-. 
ing you tight, and this is the ‘vé,’” a long, 
lingering kiss. 

t may be inferred that the hitherto invin- 
cible Kitty, finding herself taken by storm, 
thought it expedient to surrender ; for when 
the next June’s roses garlanded all New 
England, and Doctor Princeton’s cottage 
was a perfect bower of sweets, the sweetest 
rose of all was the bride who was given to 
Tom Fairbanks. And conspicuous amon; 
the wedding guests were the other partici- 
pants in the woodland rencontre, Julia’Bond 
and Frank Somers ; to whom Tom whisper- 
ed oracularly, — 

“ Go ye, and do likewise !” 
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THE PEACH ORCHARD. 


BY MARY 


MMA’S trunk stood packed, waiting to 
be closed, and she delightedly surveyed 


it. 

“I believe everything is there, that you 
can need while you are away,” said her 
mother. 

“ My white tucked skirt, and lace open 
cer?” asked Emma, a momentary anxiety 
clouding her brow. 

“Yes, my dear. Bridget brought them to 
me while you were looking at Cousin Caro- 
line’s flowers.” 

“And my muslin waist and overskirt? 
Cousin Caroline says my pink muslin is 
peach-bloom, and reminds her of their 
orchard. She insists upon my mae le 
her until all the peaches are ripe. Can I, 
mother ? ” 

“ A whole half year, Emma? I think you 
are mistaken.” 

“No, she is not mistaken,” said a pleas- 
ant laughing voice ; and a young lady fash- 
ionably dressed, and charmingly pretty, 
joined them, taking Emma’s rosy cheeks be- 


tween her lady-like hands caressingly, _ 


“ We will keep her a year, two, three, four, 
all her life if you like to have us.” : 

“Until after the peaches are ripe,” said 
Emma’s mother, “ then I think she will care 
to come home again.” : 

“ Not just as soon as they are ripe and 
over, that would not be polite,” said Emma. 

“Perhaps you will want to come before,” 
said her cousin. “We live a very quiet 

“Tam sure that I shall not,” said Emma, 
at least not enough to come. Of course I 
shall always want to see mother and father, 
and Sue and the others, but I know I shall 
be contented where you are.” ‘ 

“I hope so,” replied her cousin, stooping 
to help Emma’s mother fasten the strap to 
her trunk, and directing in her handwritin 
so like herself that Emma’s mother declare 
it was nearly as good as a photograph. 
Early the next morning they started on 
their Anodl- journey, and toward the mid- 
dle of the afternoon oom their carriage win- 
dow Emma beheld the sea of blossoms, 
pink and beautiful, that crowned the orch- 
ard of which Caroline so often had told her, 
ve she exclaimed with delight on behold- 

it. 

On the piazza of her uncle’s house, after 
greetings were exchanged, and Emma’s al- 
tered looks commented on, and everybody 


had been inquired for, and talked about, 


A. ALDEN. 


they all stood and looked at the orchard a 
moment, then entered the house, where, in 
their respective chambers, Emma and her 
cousin washed off the dust of their journey, 
and prepared for an early tea of whitest 
bread, and golden cake and honey. 

They watched the sun go down; and after 
it set, in the gray shade of approaching 
evening, more clearly seen than in the 
brighter light, they gazed, again and again, 
with pleased eyes at the mass of blossoms 
set in shining green, until the moon called 
them to look at her and revel in her radi- 
ance,, 

Emma’s sleeping apartment, which opened. 
directly out of her cousin’s, was a small, 
square chamber, with one window that. 
opened toward the east. After sleeping 
soundly through the night, she woke early, 
and throwing open the blinds of the window 
to look at the rising sun, the peach orchard 
presented itself in all the Scacty of the 
morning. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Emma, and “ Oh!”, 
again, laughing, as her cousin softly ap- 
hamgag her, startled her with a morning 

iss. Emma returned it with many, and as 
they stood together looking out of the win- 
dow, her cousin related the different stories 
of the orchard, all but one, until the sum- 
mons to breakfast interrupted them. 

Emma was soon quite at home, indoors 
and out, yet her first day was marked not 
only by an introduction to the cow, the 
pony, and the chickens, but by a visit to. 
the orchard, where, engaged in yey 
Cousin Caroline’s soft, brown hair, she di 
not notice the approach of a sunny-faced 
gentleman who regarded them with well- 
pleased eyes. 

“ How pretty you look,” said Emma, sur- 
veying her cousin. “ Prettier, even, than 
when you wore the roses that Mr. , that 
the person you liked so much, sent you.” 
Caroline’s cheeks were redder than the 
roses she had worn, and Emma paused ab- 
ruptly in her compliments, waiting, perhaps, 
for that very favored sender to continue 
them, for he stood before them smiling more 
and more. 

Emma thought him quite as handsome 
and agreeable as her cousin was beautiful 
and lovabie, and wisely left them to wan- 
der in the more than ever adorable peach 
orchard, only joining them when they asked 
her. Enjoying through the summer in 


their company pleasant drives, and: boating. 
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excursions, the lovers added immeasura- 
bly to her times. 

The blossoms fell in the peach orchard, 
and the peaches ripened and were gathered, 
—lucious fruit that delighted the eye as 
well as the taste. Yet the orchard blos- 


somed again ere Emma returned to her 
home, —a happy wedding keeping her 
where she was; for Caroline’s departure 
from her home, upon her bridal eve, made 
Emma’s stay until her return a grand ne 
cessity. 


THREE NATURAL STATUES. 


BY DAVID KER. 


CHAPTER I. 


66 OW, sir, here ’s the land of plenty, 

4 N and the land of famine; which do 
you like best ?” 

So speaks our jovial captain, as the out- 
ward-bound steamer to Brazil glides into the 
strait between St. Vincent and St. Antonio, 
the two largest of the Cape Verd group, on 
the west coast of Africa. The comparison 
is certainly no inapt one. Although barely 
nine miles of water separate the two islands, 
the contrast which they present is as mark- 
ed as it can well be. St. Antonio is a per- 
fect garden, wooded almost to the water’s 
edge, and abounding in tropical fruits of 
every kind. In St Vincent all is grim and 
barren. Indeed, the whole island is noth- 
ing more than a vast volcanic cinder, shoot- 
ing up into scores of ry jagged, dark- 
gray peaks, hundreds of feet in height, 
around which the rolling clouds wreath 
themselves like the smoke of battle. 

With all this desolation, however, the 

lace has a stern picturesqueness of its own. 

ithe and tide have scooped in the huge 
corpse of the dead volcano a charming little 
bay, upon the smooth, sandy shore of which, 
like chickens resting under the wing of the 
mother-hen, some filty or sixty little white 
houses cluster around a tiny church, and a 
miniature town hall, about the size of a 
state-cabin. All around lies the bright blue 
sea, flanked by great bastions of cliffs, which 
cast a grim shadow over it in the light of the 
westering sun; while, in the centre of the 
bay, the black serrated spikes of “ Bird 
Rock,” now alive with clamorous sea-fowl, 
stands gauntly up from the smooth, bright 
surface, like the back fin of some giant 
shark. 

Except as a coaling station, this quaint, 
little, out-of-the-way nook, one of the few 
relics left to Portugal of her once splendid 
colonies, is of little real value; and there are 
few passengers across the South Atlantic, 
who do not regret the substitution of St. 


Vincent for the far more attractive island 
of Tenerife in the Canary group, which was 
formerly the “ half-way house ” of the Roy- 
al Mail steamers to Brazil. Nevertheless, 
even this desolate spot has more than one 
“ sight” of its own which is well worth see- 
ing. A painter might love to copy the hum- 
ble cemetery that lies half way up the near- 
est hill-side, with its touching, simple deco- 
rations, and its strange mingling of all 
creeds and all races; but a little farther on 
is to be seen a still more curious spectacle, 
to which the captain loses no time in direct- 
ing my attention. 

“Take my glass, Mr. Ker, and I will show 
you something worth looking at. Have you 
ever seen a statue of Washington?” 

“Who hasn’t? Very few men have had 
so — or have deserved them half so 
well. 


“ Ay, you ’re there ; but you don't 


come across one like this every day. Just 
look straight at the top of that ridge on the 
other side of the bay, and tell me what you 
see.” 

My first glance does indeed show me 
“ something worth looking at.” The whole 
crest of the opposite ridge forms a vast re- 
cumbent statue or rather bust of Washing- 
ton, with a closeness of resemblance and 
perfect accuracy of proportion little short of 
a miracle. Every detail is there ; the out- 
line of the hero’s large, bold features, his 
well-trimmed hair, his firm, prominent chin, 
and even the frill of his shirt and the mass- 
ive sweep of his broad shoulders, are all 
fully represented. 

Truly, such a monument is worthy of such 
a man; and even the reclining figure and 
upturned face have a grand significance of 
their own. It is the attitude of one whose 
labor is over, whose reward is sure, whose 
eyes and thoughts are henceforth turned 
heavenward, having done with the things of 
earth forever. : 

“I saw just such another when J wasa 
boy, voyaging along the coast of Norway, 
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from Throndhjem to Hammerfest,” says the 
captain, “a horse and rider, fifteen hundred 
feet high, plunging headlong dowu into the 


a. 

“Yes, I ’ve heard of that; the Norwegian 
poets say it looks like Odin flying before 
Christianity. Well, if I were a sculptor, 
now would be the time to throw down m 
chisel, once for all. Just fancy how small 
and r all human works, even the very 
grandest, would look beside such a figure as 
that!” 


“True enough; but I ’ll just tell you one 
thing, before this very voyage is over, you ’Il 
see another statue of Dame Nature's handi- 
work, quite as well worth seeing, to my 
mind, as that one yonder.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Wait till we get to Rio de Janeiro, and 
you ’ll see.” 


CHAPTER II. 


pp eee days later, the voyage is fast 
drawing to aclose. Pernambuco, with 
its broad, flat beach, and dark-green back- 
ground of forest,—Balia throned on its 
rocky ridge above one of the finest bays in 
the world, — the huge, sombre mass and ti- 
ny white light-house of Cabo Frio, or Cold 

pe (a name which sounds bitterty ironical 
in this roasting climate), have slipped past 
one by one; and in all the glory of a magnifi- 
cent summer morning, we come in sight of a 
panorama, the first glimpse of which is a 
thing never to be forgotten, — the entrance 
of Rio-de-Janeiro harbor. 

“ Now, Mr. Ker,” said the captain, with a 
jovial smile on his broad, florid face, “1 
don’t think you ‘ll need spectacles to make 
the second statue 1 ’ve told you about, for 
there it is before you, as plain as-print.” 

There, sure enongh, rising out of the 
smooth, bright sea, upon which its hard, 
prominent chin seems to rest, is the collos- 
sal semblance of a human face, memorable 
to every man of English or Irish blood, — 
the face of the “ Iron Duke ” of Wellington. 
Every feature is there to the life, the iron 
jaw, the set lips, with the true “ Waterloo 
ook”’ in their compressed grimness, the 
massive forehead towering above like a wall, 
and midway between, 

“ The eagle’s beak betwixt those eyes which ne’er 

id conqueror.” 

“ The natives,” says CaptainseT——, “ call 
that mountain the Gavea, or towsail, think- 
ing that it looks like one. But I don’t see 
it myself, and I ought to know something of 
the cut of a sail; whereas any man that 
looked at it would know that for the old 
Duke’s figure-head.” - 

“It’s a pity they have n’t 
don,” remark I, “instead o 


t it in Lon- 
that awful 


scarecrow on Constitution Hill. You re- 
member -that picture in Punch, where the 
ghost of Napoleon, passing the Welling- 
ton statue on the anniversary of Waterloo, 
says, ‘ For = I have bewailed this day, 
but at last I am avenged !’” 

“He was n’t far wrong there,” chuckled 
the captain; “but there ’s no fault to be 
found with this statue, anyway, After all, 
it’s something to come across both Wash- 
ington and Wellington in one voyage.” 

n truth there is a kind of poetical grand- 
eur in the thought of the Atlantic being sen- 
tineled on either side by these strange effi- 
gies of the two great leaders. 

But the last of our three national statues 
belong to a different country, and a very op- 
posite climate. 


CHAPTER III. 


SAY, what ’s that over yonder? 
Looks like a church-tower !” 
“ And to me, too. What church is that, 
Sigurdr ?” 

“ Hruni, master,” answered the Icelander, 
urging forward his nimble little pony ; “soon 
come there now.” 

“ Hurrah !” 

The hurrah is not unreasonable; for, de- 
spite its glorious scenery, traveling in Ice- 
land is rather trying mena On the bright- 
est and clearest morning, the treeless wastes 
of the far North look grim and desolate 
enough ; but the sky is never clear very long 
in these stormy latitudes, and it is no joke 
to have to ride for miles in a pouring rain, 
over quaking depths of bog. or jagged ridges 
of black, broken lava. Sometimes your 
guide himself will get puzzled, and then you 
will go forward at haphazard, like the be- 
lated fox-hunter who stopped to ask “ what 
part of England he had got to.” 

Once in several hours, perhaps, — for this 
wild country is as thiny peopled as a West- 
ern prairie, — you come upon alow, green 
mound which you know by experience to be 
one of the native daers or underground 
houses, the turf-thatched roof of which is 
barely distinguishable from the sy sur- 
face with which it is almost level. In you 
g0 without ceremony, —for there is little 

ormality in this primitive region, — and 
dry yourself by the peat fire, and swallow a 
big cup of hot coffee, with perhaps a slice of 
brown bread or a bowl of skyr (curds and 
milk) to help it down. And then, as the 
rain begins to abate, you shake hands with 
your host, and embrace your hostess, ac- 
cording to the native custom, and are off 
in. 

After twelve hours of such traveling, my 
comrade and I, seasoned as we are by hav- 
ing “ roughed it” in every land from Afghan- 
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istan to Venezuela, have good reason to re- 
joice at the sight of the quaint, little wooden 
church-tower, plentifully bedaubed with tar 
and resin, which marks our resting-place for 
the night. But here, again, there is a slip 
betwixt the supper and the lip ; for, all at 
once, we come out upon the brink of a foam- 
ing torrent, which goes rushing and roaring 
down its narrow channel, between two black 
walls of rock, with a fury that augurs ill for 
our chance of getting across. 

Across we must get, however, sink or 
swim; and, wet as we already are, one duck- 
ing the more will matter very little. 

t isa tough job, however, and more than* 
once we are almost carried away; but our 
gallant little ponies breast the current as 
stoutly as if their day’s work were just be- 
ginning, and carry us safely over. Ten min- 
utes later we are shaking hands with the 
hospitable parson of Hruni, to whom the 
sudden arrival of two or three is no novelty 
at this season. 

Supper over,—a supper of coffee and 
salmon, worthy of the best hotel in New 
York,— our good host intimates that he 
has something to show us, and leads us 
round to the back of the house, with an air 
of solemnity which seems to promise some- 
— very great indeed. 

hat are we about to see? Does this 

uiet little valley, so hidden away among 
the hills that it seems hardly to belong to 
the outer world at all, contain some rude, 
pre-historic monument of priceless value? 
some Runic inscription, which no antiquary 
has yet deciphered ? the tomb of some grim, 


old Norse sea-king, buried in full armor, with 
his dinted battle-axe beside him? But be. 
fore we can ask any questions, the old gentle. 
man lifts his hand slowly, and points upward 
with an emphatic “ There! ” 

The full moon “Te rising behind the 
surrounding hills, and its Nght throws into 
bold relief a gigantic head on the rock 
summit of the nearest ridge. It is a bold, 
bluff face, with a prominent chin and slight. 
ly turned-up nose, surmounted by a high, 
sugar-loaf cap. In fact, nothing but a 
Hanoverian pig-tail is wanting to complete 
the resemblance to a British soldier of the 
last century,—one of the men of Quebec 
and Bunker Hill. 

“ You remember Thackeray’s ‘ Great Hog- 
garty Diamond ’?” suggest | to my compan- 
ion. “ Well, that head ’s the perfect model 
of Mick Hoggarty’s face on the cover, cap 
and all.” 

“Is that really all natural, without any 
carving at all?” asks my friend of the par- 
son in Latin, which language, as the only 
one that all three of us understand, has been 
our medium of conversation for the whole 
evening, not without several mistakes which 
would have made a school-teacher’s blood 
run cold. 

“Undoubtedly. No man could get up 
there without a pretty long ladder, such as 

ou won't find anywhere in these parts. 

e Icelanders do things cheap, you see: 
we get our monuments for nothing.’ 

And with a sly chuckle at his own wit, 
a worthy parson leads the way back to the 

ouse. 


TRICKING THE INFIDEL, 


a late Sir John Browning, though his 
pursuits were political and philosophi- 
cal, was not devoid of humor. He tells us, 
for instance, in his recently published “ Rec- 
ollections,” how, shortly after leaving Alep- 
po, at a place named Khan Shékuné, he 
tried, but in vain, to get a sight of the veiled 
and muffled face of the young and pretty 
wife of a Sheik who was his host. 

“We had heard much of the extreme 
beauty of the young wife, and I had a nat- 
ural curiosity to get a glance at the inacces- 
sible lady. Fortune seemed to favor my 
wishes, for the Sheik informed me, with ex- 
pressions of great grief, that his infant child 
— the child of his old age and of his lovely 
spouse — was dangerously ill; and, as I had 


the credit of being and indeed bore the 
name of ‘ E] Hakeem el Keeber’ (the Great 
Doctor), —for they were not learned enough 
to distinguish between a doctor of law anda 
doctor of medicine, — I was supposed to be 
able to effect marvelous cures. He en- 
treated me therefore to heal his little boy, 
which I expressed my willingness to attempt, 
but said I must first see the mother, and 
talk with her of the child’s aliments. He 
said that was impossible, as an unbeliever 
could not be introduced into the harem 
one of the faithful, but the child would be 
brought to me. I said that I could not pre- 
scribe for the child without seeing the 
mother, but he repeated, ‘That cannot be. 
1 retorted, ‘ Your child will die.’ 
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“He left the room, the picture of despair, 
but in the evening came again, saying that I 
was very unkind, but that ke would do any- 
thing to save the child’s life, and that he 
would show me the way to the harem. He 
led me to a room where I saw a poor, ema- 
ciated child on a rug, his body covered with 
various charms, such as sentences from the 
Koran, and bending over him was a veiled 
woman. My curiosity, of course, was on 
the stretch, and I addressed the mother with 
some inquiries as to the s or She an- 
soered, batt said I could but imperfectly 


understand her, as she spoke Arabic, so I 
asked her to remove her veil. She resisted, 
but when | observed that European physi- 
cians studied the diseases of children in the 
countenances of their mothers, | became 
le ag , and at last she slowly raised 

er veil, when, instead of the angelic beauty 
I had expected, I was confronted with the 
face of a hideous hag, who said to me, ‘I 
am the old wife.’ 

“The Sheik laughed, and I could not but 
join the laugh, for the trick had succeeded 
admirably.” 


THE RESOLVE. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN, 


HEY werre a young and jovial band, 
And gayly did the moments pass; 
But there was one, a noble youth, 
Who seemed to shun the social 


glass. 


“Come, come,” cried one, and held aloft 
The wine that sparkled in the light: 


“ Away with all such scruples now 
‘And take at least one glass tonight.” 


“No,” he in firmest tones: 
“T "ll touch not that accursed thing. 

I will not taste the loathsome draught, 
And feel the dreaded serpent’s ” 


One than the rest exe! 
What gems of truth, what lessons pure, 
Those saintly lips of his can teach!" 


“The 
youth remarked with g eye; 
“ But hear my story, friends, and then 

I think you scarce will why. 


“T had a brother brave and true, 
Who in the rosy morn of life, 
While Fame reached forth her laurels bright, 

Was murdered in a drunken strife. 
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“Your scornful 

For in my memory now are shrined 

A r’s tears and broken 


“Oh! shall I heed her words, — 
* My boy, the fatal oan De shun,’ — 
Or turn away, and madly break 
The promise made that sainted one? 


“No! help me God! so long as I 
Possess the power to judge aright, 

I shall adhere, with purpose firm, 
To what I ‘ve vowed again tonight.” 


e ceased, and gazed upon his friends 
With pity in his dauntless eye; 

And he whose voice had loudest scoffed, 
Flushed and abashed, thus made reply: 


“ God give you strength to keep your vow! 

rom sturdy youth to age 

may ever be!” 


His comrades, sea*ed round the board, 
Heard with approving smiles, and then, 
As if with one accord, rose 
From every throat the word “ Amen!” 
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Qur Young People’s Story-Teller. 


FRED AND FLOSSIE ; 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


CHAPTER VII. 
“ GOOD-BY, FRED, GOOD-BY !” 


me BEX up, Flossie, do not despair!” ex- 
claimed Fred, as he clasped the slight 
form closer to his heart, and bent over the 
pale face resting upon his breast; but the 
violet-blue eyes were closed, the pale, wan 
face grew yet paler and more wan; the lit- 
tle arms relaxed their clasp, for the poor, 
over-taxed, half-starved child had fainted! 
With a wild cry of grief and alarm, Fred 
bore her to the shade of a cluster of stunted 
bushes ; and, placing her upon the ground, 
caught up the little tin-bucket, and ran off in 
search of water. After some lictle time, he 
made his way through the thicket of under- 
growth bordering the banks of the stream, 
and running down the steep declivity, dipped 
the bucket in the clear water and hastened 
back to the prostrate child. 
How faithfully he worked with the little 
one ! 
He bathed her pallid face with the cool 
water, chafed her cold, limp hands; and af- 
ter a long while the blue eyes opened with a 
wandering stare, and a faint sigh escaped 
the wan lips. 
“QO Flossie, how glad I am to see you 
open your eyes once more! Take a drink 
of this nice, cool water, and it will revive 
' He placed his hand gently under the 
golden-brown head, and on up, held 
the little bucket to her lips. But the pale, 

uivering lips took only a very little sup of 
the water. 

“TI can’t, Fred, it does not taste right, for 
I am so hungry! I can’t hold out much 
longer, Fred; the way is so long, my feet 
ache so; my head throbs and burns, and 
there is a great craving in my stomach. Oh, 
1 wonder what is to become of us!” 

And the suffering child clasped her hands, 
and raised her streaming eyes heavenward, 


while a whispered prayer for aid trembl 
upon the wan, childish lips. “ 

“Do not give up, Flossie, darling. God 
has watched over and cared for us, thus far; 
and I feel that he will bring us safely 
through our troubles. ‘ Put your trust in 
him, and he will not forsake us.” And 
the boy’s noble face brightened, as if new 
strength and new hope had been given to 
him, while encouraging his little companion. 

“You remain here quietly, in the shade, 
and | ’ll go hunt around, and perhaps I may 
be able to find some late berries or fruit of 
some description that will revive you. | 
shall place the bucket near you, so you can 
reach it if you wish to get a drink. I shall 
not be away from oe long, so rest con- 
tentedly here, while | search for something 
to eat.’ 

And imprinting a kiss upon the fair brow, : 
the boy hastened away at a brisk pace, until 
he was hidden from view amid the stunted 
bushes. Then clasping his hands convul- 
sively, he raised his earnest face toward the 
bright, burning sky; and while a look of 
— gathered about his quivering tips, 
and rested on his manly brow, he exclaimed 
in almost despairing tones, — 

“Oh, what shall I do for my little Flossie! 
Alone, no friends, no home, no food! O 
God, help, help us now!” 

And falling upon his knees, he asked the 
Giver of all good gifts to provide some a 
for them in this their hour of greatest need. 

Rising from his knees, he bent his steps 
thoughtfully along through the bushes, 
glancing eagerly here and there for some- 
ey Rear might give relief to the dear one 
left beneath the shade of the trees. 

Nothing, — not a single berry or sign of 
one met his longing eyes. 

“Must I go back to her, empty-handed! 
Oh for something to eat! something to 
keep life within us for a few days longer!” 

Again the brown eyes searched eagerly in 
every direction, while the boy, heart-sick 
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with his grief and great anxiety for the suf- 
fering little Flossie, continued his sad 
strain. 

“] have tried to kill birds, I have tried to 
fish with a strand of the rope with which 
Redwine bound us, but a pin is a sub- 
stitute for a good hook, and so | caught 
nothing. If we could have a good shower, 
and stir up the water a little, 1 might manage 
to put out a trot-line, by making a pointed 
hook of wood, trim it down sharp and keen 
and put a small toad on it for bait. Oh for 
something to eat, no matter in what shape it 
may come!” 

Just then, something rose with a whirr, 
almost from beneath his feet. Startled and 
bewildered, he gazed about him, and saw 
several prairie hens scudding away through 
the stunted brown grass. ith trembling 
hands he broke a stout stick from a clump 
of gnarled, ungainly looking bushes, and 
stole softly forward. 

One hen was nestling in the brown grass, 
her bright little eyes peering curiously at 
him. Swinging the stick rapidly around his 
head, he let it fly; and, O joy! the bird 
toppled over in the weeds and grass! With 
a Ge cry of thanksgiving, he caught up his 
treasure, and with renewed life and vigor, 
bounded away in the direction, as he sup- 
posed, in which he had come. Walking 
rapidly, he plucked the feathers from the 
bird as he- went on, in order to have it al- 
most ready for cooking when he reached the 
place where he had left Flossie. 

On and on he went, having stopped only 
long enough to ascertain if his little match- 
safe, with its precious treasure of some 
dozen matches, was safe in his vest pocket. 

But why did he not find Flossie! Surely 
this was the same way by which he had 
gone out in search of food! Surely he 
must be near Flossie now ! 

On, on, he went, parting the thick un- 
dergrowth with difficulty, his hands torn and 
bleeding from their contact with the rough, 
knotted limbs, and clinging briers as he 
thrust them aside in his breathless eager- 
hess. 

“Flossie! O Flossie!” at last cried the 
boy in heart-breaking tones. “Am I never 
to find my little Flossie again !” 

The sun, which had been high in the 
heavens when he left her side, was now rap- 
idly sinking in the west, and dark, ominous- 
looking clouds were gathering thick and 
fast; while a low sighing of the wind through 
the bushes betokened a coming storm. 

“Flossie, O Flossie !” cried the agonized 
voice again and again. 

“Oh! am I tolose my little Flossie! Never 
see her sweet face again! Must she lie 
there helpless upon the ground during a 
storm, with no one near her in her weak and 


half-starved condition ! 
till morning !” 


She will never live 


And weak, exhausted, the boy struggled 
on, sometimes pulling, now and then 
clutching some dares bush convulsively 
with his torn and bleeding hands. But 
through all, he clung to that precious bit of 
food, guarding it so faithfully for the starv- 
ing child. 

he clouds grew darker, huge black 
masses rolled over the boundless face of 
heaven, and every now and then the vivid 
sheets of lightning flamed up in the west, 
and low mutterings of thunder could be 
heard in the distance, growing nearer and 
nearer as the storm advanced with giant- 
like strides. 

“Flossie ! Flossie!” How the agonizing 
cry rang out amid the wild sobbing of the 
wind and mutterings of the thunder, as the 
boy still struggled on! 

“ O God, I would give my life up freely 
for her! Help me, in my last extremity! ” 

And little Flossie ! hat had become of 
her all this while? 

Weak, exhausted, tired nature soon closed 
her violet eyes in a deep, refreshing sleep. 
For several hours, after Fred’s departure, 
the girl lay as ifdead. But after a time, the 
white lids fluttered, then opened to gaze 
wonderingly around. Where was she? 
She had been dreaming such a sweet dream 
of her old Virginia home. She dreamed 
she had been asleep upon her own pretty 
little white bed, and that her darling mamma 
had come to her and said, “ Wake up, Flos- 
sie, pet, a nice warm breakfast, of broiled 
chicken, waffles and hot coffee, is awaiting 
my little girl!” Andlo! She opened her 
eyes to find herself lying upon the brown 
grass, beneath a cluster of stunted trees, in 
the wilds of an unknown country. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the little girl in a low, 
bewildered way. ‘“ How sad it is to find it 
all a dream!” Yes, all a dream, with the 
sad reality staring her in the face. No 
mother, no home, no food! Alone, in a‘ 
trackless waste ! 

How long had Fred been gone? And 
the child raised herself with difficulty, and 
supporting herself upon her elbow gazed 
wistfully about her. 

Surely the sun was sinking in the west; 
and huge billows of clouds were gathering 
darkly in the sky, shutting out the remain- 
ing beams of sunlight; and a deep hush, 
broken only by low fitful puffs of wind, 
brooded over all! 

“ Surely a storm is coming, and Fred will 
be here directly ; he would never leave me 
alone during one of these fierce, wild 
rains!” 

And the child gazed eagerly in the direc- 
tion in which Fred had gone. No Fred met 


her yearning gaze. 
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As far as the eye could see,— east, west, 
and north, — masses of brown grass waved 
gently to and fro in the hot, sultry air; be- 
ore her, to the south, rose the dense wall 
of underwood, and low, gnarled trees. 
Surely, surely, Fred's well-known form 
would soon emerge from that black and 
rugged wall. 

Vith a low moan of disappointment and 
sorrow, the child turned her eyes away ; and 
rising, with trembling limbs, she steadied 
herself by the trunk of a tree near, and took 
a long look at the fast darkening and threat- 
ening heavens. A low, rumbling in the west 
greeted her, and she ,saw that huge clouds, 
of a dark, purplelike hue, were rollin 
swiftly toward her; and every now and 
then their sombre hues were lit up by vivid 
flashes of lightning. 

“Fred, O Fred!” The weak little voice 
was all but a whisper, as it mingled with the 
low, sad murmur of the wind. With feeble 
steps she tottered on a few paces, still cling- 
ing to the gnarled trunks about her for sup- 

rt. 

“Fred, Fred! where are you!” 

The sweet voice had risen to a sad wail 
now, and great beads of cold perspiration 
had gathered over the wan, anxious little 
face. 

Brighter and brighter flashed the light- 
ning, nearer and louder pealed the thunder, 
and the wind came now in great gusts, 
which threatened to lift her up and bear her 
away in its mad career. 

“What shall I do? what shall Ido? O 
Fred, | did not dream that you would ‘fail 
me! One friend yet remains: to Him the 
ruler of storm and tempest will I go in my 
distress. He, in his own good time, will de- 
liver me from all trouble, and grant unto 
me the things needed for my comfort and 
welfare. Ah, Fred, dear Fred, perhaps you 
are lost in that great wild of trees and un- 
derwood; perhaps we may never meet 

in, but I shall pray the good God for his 
kind care and protection over us both.” 

Thus communing with herself, the child 
once more gazed eagerly and 
around, vearning for a sight of the boyis 
form so dear to her. 

The storm was truly upon her! and the 
child crouched flat upon the brown grass, 
and clasped her arms about the trunk of a 
tree, near which she had been standing. 

The heavens seemed to have opened 
their flood-gates; for the rain came with a 
perfect rush and roar; flash after flash cut 
the sky asunder, and peal after peal shook 
the earth. The shrubs and trees were bent 
to the earth; and the delicate form was 
soon beaten and bruised by the mighty force 
of the rain, which caused the frail little 
body to strike against the ground with such 
heavy strokes at each renewed rush of the 


storm, that the childish frame was soon al- 
most breathless. Again and again, the 
wind lashed her in its wild fury, and the 
darkness, like a funeral pall, settled down 
over the mad revel of the elements, while 
the great forked tongues of flame played 
amid the inky blackness of the clouds, light- 
ing up the terrible picture. Soon the worn 
out, half-starved little frame yielded to the 
frequent lashings of the tempest, and lay 
there amid the wild play of the storm ina 
state of semi-consciousness. A low moan 
now and then arose from the weak, childish 
lips. For over an hour the storm raged; 
then slowly, as if with reluctance, the tes 
clouds rolled away; the thunder rumbled 
off into space, the wind lulled, the rain 
ceased. 

There, near the foot of the tree, one arm 
still clasped about its trunk, lay the uncon- 
scious form of little Flossie, poor, desolate 
little Flossie ! 

After a while the stars gathered, one by 
one, in the now clear sky, and the summer 
moon shed her soft beams over the lonely 
child, unconscious still. 

Hours later, a form, all drenched and 
scratched, even torn and bleeding, and lean- 
ing for support upon the arm of an old, 
white-haired man, staggered into view; and 
peering here and there, amid the shadows 
of the trees, love’s eager and anxious eyes 
soon discovered the little rain-soaked figure 
lying at the trunk of a tree. With a low 
ejaculation of thanksgiving the boy knelt 
down upon the sodden ground, and tender} 
lifted the golden head. 

“Flossie, dear Flossie!” But the pale 
lips answered not; the blue eyes were 
closed, and refused to open. 

“O God! Am I too late! Spare her, ob, 
spare her, she is all I have, my precious 
Flossie!” 

And the half-frantic boy pressed loving 
kisses upon the pallid lips and closed eyes : 
pleading, beseeching her to speak to him 
just once more, 

“ My young friend, I do not think the lit- 
tle girl is dead. Move aside and let me 
give her a draught of this reviving cordial. 
And the old man knelt down and placed a 
cup containing some strong, aromatic cordial 
to the pale lips. 

“Rub her hands, my boy, and take off her 
drenched shoes and stockings, and wrap 
her feet in this blanket.” 

A sigh fluttered over the pale lips; the 
blue eyes opened and gazed around with no 
recognition in them, a dazed, uncertain, be- 


wildered stare. 

“Ah, yes, | must go, poor Fred! He'll 
be so lonely without Flossie. Good-by, 
Fred, good-by !"” came in low, hoarse gasps 
from the pale, quivering lips, and she again 
sank into a death-like swoon. 
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TOM'S GRANDFATHER. 


BY GEORGE 


Y prentiather has been among the 

M oors, and hasseen lions, too,” 
said Tom. 

For we were glancing just then at a map 
of the Barbary States and the Great Desert, 
and wondering how far to the south of Mo- 
rocco and Algeria the lion is in the habit of 
leaving his footprints in the sand. 

The teacher’s bell would not ring for half 
an hour, and we were looking at our geog- 
raphies for something about the lessons of 
the day, as we sat on the wide-capped stone 
wall under a tree by the country road, and 
saw little boys and girls like mere dots in 
the distance — some up and some down the 
way —coming along toward the school- 
house. 

“Lions and panthers both, grandfather 
says,” continued Tom, “go down to the 
edge of the desert, and often get miles awa 
from the large forests, catching small ani- 
mals in the oases, or lying in wait there for 
straggling Arabs. For some of those oases 
cover several acres, and] should think they 
might be like islands in the ocean ; only you 
have to get to them over sand instead of 
water, Grandfather has seen a panther sun- 
ning himself like a great cat on the south 
side of an oasis ; and he has seen lion-tracks 
leading from one of the green spots to an- 
other, just as we may see rabbit-tracks in the 
— at the edge of a piece of woodland, you 

now.” 

“But was he really on the Great Desert?” 
I asked. “ How did he get there? And 
what did he go there for ?’ 

“Oh, he went because he could n’t help 
it. No, he was n’t really on the Great Des- 
est, — not wide out where the caravans trav- 
el. And yet he was on it, too, — just as we 
would be on the ocean if we were to get 
adriit among the capes and islands of some 
Sea-coast. 

“1 wish you could see the great lion-skin 
that he has at home. Brown, it is, — not 
the Barbary lions are all 

rown. He says they are called ‘black 
lions,’ though they are not really black. 
They are larger than the South-African 
lions; though one of these would be large 
enough for us, I guess, if we were to meet 
him out here in the woods. 

“Grandfather, you know, was a sailor; 
and once, when his vessel was lying at Fun- 
chal, in Maderia, he was ordered to the Cape 
de Verde Islands for a cargo of corn, which 
he was to bring back to Funchal; for the 
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Maderia people get a great deal of corn from 
those islands, he says, and sometimes send 
wine in exchange. 

“ The trade wind blows all the time from 
the coast of the Great Desert ; but, althoug) 
it is called the ‘northeast trade,’ it don’t al- 
ways come from the northeast. He says he 
has known it to slant almost to the south- 
east. So this time, in order to be far 
enough to the windward, he laid his course 
between the main land and the Canary Is 
lands. But just then, with the Canaries up- 
on one side, and Africa upon the other, there 
came a hurricane, very much like those that 
they have in the West Indies, 

“I have heard grandfather describe that 
hurricane a great many times. He was ina 
full-rigged brig; and they laid her to, he 
says, under a ‘Quecsres main-topsail ’ 
—that is with the sail furled on one yard- 
arm, and set on the other in the shape of a 
wing. 

“The wind went all around the compass : 
and for a great part of the time the vessel 
lay over on one side, trembling under the 
pressure of the gale as if she would go to 
ieces. The hurricane lasted for twenty. 
our hours, and soon after it had ended, the 
brig went ashore. 

“I guess it must have been about here,” 
added ‘Tom, indicating with his fiager on 
the map, which _ open between us upon a 
large cap-stone of the wall, the point where 
Morocco seems to merge into the desert. 
“] guess it was here; for it was at’a place 
which was neither all barren nor all geeen ; 
but with a great deal of sand, and now and 
then a clump of trees. It looked, grandpa 
says, about as encouraging as our twenty- 
acre pasture would if some great deluge 
should leave it covered with jolt sand so that 
only a few bulrushes could stick out here 
and there. 

“ The brig went all into splinters on the 
rocks of the coast, and only four of the crew 
were saved out of ten that belonged to her. 
I guess the prospect must have been bar! 
enough, — worse than anything we ever 
knew. They had nothing to eat or drink, 
and nothing to shelter them, Grandfather 
says he would have been glad to see even a 
wild Arab, but there was n't any in sight. 
There was the ocean on the west, all cover- 
ed with white-caps away out to the horizon ; 
and then there was the desert on the east ; 
and that had waves, too, though they-were 


red ones, and did n’t move. But they reach- 
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ed just as far as anything reached, except 
the sky. 

“ However, there were some little green 
spots with sand between them, lying away 
to the southeast; and so the four sailors 
thought they might be near the southern 
borders of ileonaio. where the desert leaves 
off. This encouraged them a little; but 
when they came to think that at the very 
best they would probably have to travel 
thirty or forty miles before getting to an in- 
habited country, and even then find nothing 
but Moors and Berbers, there did n’t seem 
much to be glad at. 

“ You and I would think it rather hard to 
walk ten miles —only ten miles —over a 
dusty road on a hot ie day, with our 
clothes full of salt that had dried into them; 
with our stomachs empty, and not a drop of 
water to drink; and | guess we 'd sit down 
a good many times by the way. But grand- 
father’s road was a hundred times worse 
than any that we ever saw ; and there was 
no stone wall like this where he could plant 
himself in the shade till he got ready to go 
along again. 

“ About the time of the hurricane there 
hai some rain fallen; and now the men 
looked in all the hollows of the rocks along 
the shore, and in all the low places among 
the sand nearest to them, hoping that the 
water was n’t all gone, But it was of no 
use to search ; the wind had either blown all 
the holes in the rocks full of ocean water, or 
cleaved all the water of any kind out of 
them, and they were as dry asa stove oven. 

“At last the pocr fellows started out for 
the green spot at the northeast. Grandfa- 
ther says they thought it about a mile off, 
bnt found it to be four miles, at least. And 
the worst of the matter was that when they 
arrived there, the place was n’t half as green 
as it had seemed to be; and not a drop of 
water to be found. 

“ They chewed roots, leaves and bark, 
but felt just as thirsty as before. What 
would it be to us, if we could n't get any 
water, to come out here and chew the roots 
of this old tree? And the case was worse 
there, for grandfather says that the very 
wind was as hot as if it blew across the top 
of a great open furnace. 

“ Well, at last it was night, and ogy 
enough, it then grew really cool. You 
would n’t think that the desert has cool 
nights, but it has; though what makes them 
so, I don’t believe anybody can tell. They 
slept a little, and in the morning chewed 
more roots, Then they set out for another 
spot of green, that was about six miles from 
them, and got there after a while. 

“They found this spot rather larger than 
the other, but justas bare of water. And 
then they went on rooting again ; and grand- 
father says he never had more cause to wish 


himself a wild hog ; for this way of getting a 
living did n’t seem natural to him, and i. 
wanted to be acreature that could go at it 
by instinct. 

“And now, away off so far that they 
could hardly see it at all, they perceived an- 
other oasis that looked as if it covered more 
sround than either of the others ; though, 
rom the distance, nothing but the tree-tops 
appeared to them above the sand. But 
they did n’t try toreach it that night. They 
lay down under the miserable, little, stunted 
trees, and thought of water, — water, water, 
water! Grandfather has always said since 
that he hopes he shall always have water, 
whether he has anything to eat or not. 

“In the morning the sun came up burning 
like a great fire; and there was n't green 
enough left in the oasis to domuch good as 
a protection, The sailors kept on chewing 
whatever they could get that had any mois. 
ture at allin it; but, you know, they could 
n’t dig many roots with only their hands to 
dig with, or their jack-knives at best; and 
they ached, grandfather says, all over, It 
seemed as if every bone in them had a fire 
in it. And they were so weak, that when 
they thought of getting to the other green 
place across so much sand, it seeemed al- 
most impossible for them ever to arrive 
there. ‘The worst of it was, too, that they 
had very little hope of finding that place any 
better than the one they were in; and they 
knew that if it was n’t so, the trial would be 
their last. They ought to have set out for 
it, grandfather says, in the night; but they 
had been so tired and miserable and uncer- 
tain what to do, that they had let the cool 
hours pass without improving them; and 
now they had either to go on in the blazing 


sun, or wait till darkness should come again. 
But when a person is dying for want of wa- 
ter, he don’t feel as if he could wait for any- 
thing, I suppose. I know I should n't. 
“At last they made up their minds to try 
it, and started across the sand, When 
about one third of the way, one of the men 
sat down, and said that he could not go an- 
other step. The others tried to lift him up, 
and persuade him to go along, but he would 
sink right down again, saying that he wish- 
ed to die where he was. Then his ship- 
mates started on without him, telling him 


that if they found any water they would 
come back and let him know. But, grand- 
father says, they all knew that this a 
amounted to nothing; for should they find 
ever so much water, the man would be dead 
before they could get back to him, and, be- 
sides, he says, they all felt as if they must 


soon sit down in the same way without get: 
ting to the oasis. 

“This, grandfather says, was the most 
wretched moment he saw in all his wander- 
ings. 
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“ They kept looking back at the man they 
had left, and looking forward toward the 
tree-tops, that seemed almost to move away 
from them as they went, The sun and the 
sand grew hotter and: hotter, It was more 
than two days and a half since they had 
swallowed a drop of water, though [ sup- 

se the bark and roots had helped them a 
ittle; and, somehow, the further they trav- 
eled, the more helpless they were. 

“ They had get about a mile beyond the 
place where their shipmate had been left, 
when another of the party sat down, so faint 
thathe could go no further, Nothing could 
be done to get him along, and so grandfath- 
er and the only other man that was left kept 
on without him, 

“They had gone, grandfather says, not 
more than a furlong, when they heard some- 
thing like the sound of thunder, and, look- 
ing to the westward, they saw a black cloud 
rising over the ocean. ‘They had been trav- 
eling obliquely from the Atlantic shore, and 
were now about twelve miles inland. The 
wind near the earth blew from the desert to- 
ward the sea, but above this wind there ap- 
peared to be another, blowing in the oppo- 
site direction, from the ocean toward the 
desert; for they could soon perceive that 
the cloud was getting nearer. 

“What a sight it was! A great, black, 
tolling cloud, Hike a whole lake of water in 
the air, coming right for them! Grandfa- 
ther says that of course the hurricane had 
disturbed the atmosphere for an immense 
distance, and as it must sometimes rain, 
even on the desert, it was very natural that 
it should rain just then, 

“The thunder roared louder and louder, 
aud the cloud was black as night. The 
two sailors had no hats to catch the rain in, 
for they had lost them inthe hurricane; but 
they pulled off their calico shirts and duck 
trowsers, scooped out a place in the sand, 
and spread them in such a way that they 
would catch all the water they would hold. 

“Then it rained a deluge. Grandfather 
says we have no idea of such a shower. 
The thunder was awful, and the rain was al- 
most enough to drown them, The clothes 
they had spread were soaked through and 
the poor fellows kept ae the water 
that was caught before it could eak through 
the cloth. It was of no use to think of get- 
ting much in any other way, for it would no 
more stay in a hole in the sand than it would 
inasieve. Even a pailful of water poured 
into any hole they could have dug, would 
at once have disappeared, hardly leaving so 
much as a wet spot, the ground was 80 
loose and hot. 

“The shower lasted about a quarter of an 
hour, and when it was over the sky remain- 
td covered with clouds, so that the sun 
could not shine out as it had done before. 


They had got as much water as they could 
drink, and a good cooling off besides. 

“ Then they put on their wet clothes, and 
in a few moments the two men they had 
left behind came up and joined them, look- 
ing like new creatures. 

“ All four now went on toward the oasis, 
but before they reached it the sun came 
out hotter thanever. However, they arrived 
at the place, and there they found that the 
rain had left water in a sort of chasm that 
they supposed had been dry before the 
shower, but which looked as if a spring 
might be connected with it. 

“Still they had nothing to eat, but in 
spite of this the water gave them new life. 
They could see a long line of scattered trees 
still further to the north, and this gave them 
reason to hope that the desert did not reach 
a great many miles in that direction. 

“ Just after sunset they discovered an os- 
trich, a long distance off, coming toward 
them over the sand ; and as there was a spot 
beside the little chasm in which they could 
easily hide from sight, they concealed them- 
selves, and waited to see what the great 
bird would do. It appeared to be coming 
straight for them, and they fancied that per- 
haps it would visit the spring in search of 
water. 

“ As it got very near, they carefully pick- 
ed up some large, loose stones lying by the 
place, and then watched to see if the ostrich 
would go down and drink. It happened 
that the ostrich was to windward, and so 
could not get the scent of an enemy. 

“ Pretty soon it got close to them, — not 
more than twenty feet off, — and began to 

down after the water, But all on a sud- 
den it stopped. Then it made a noise al- 
most as loud as a lion’s roar, and turned to 
run. But it had jumped down about four 
feet as it came to the chasm, and before it 
could get back over the rock, the sailors 
were upon it, pelting it with stones, One of 
these struck it on the head, and so bewilder- 
ed it, that it turned again and ran flutterin 
down into the water, where they soon kille 
it. 
“ Grandfather says that he was never be- 
fore so = as he was at that moment. All 


the riches in the world could n't have 
bought that dead ostrich ! 

“What a supper the sailors had! Raw 
ostrich, enough and to spare! The pretty 
feathers in the tail went be ing, for all that 
the men thought of was the flesh. How- 
ever, they did not dare to eat as much as 
they wanted, and so, by putting themselves 
on allowance, escaped being made sick. 

“They rested until midnight, and then, 
taking a good drink of water, started for the 
north, carrying with them what was left of 
the ostrich. 


“ Before sunrise they came to trees again. 
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It was cool then, — almost cold, — though 
you would n't think it possible after the 
sand had been heated so; and soon after the 
sun rose they saw a panther stretched at 
full length on the ground by the side of 
some underbrush, looking as if he enjoyed 
the slant rays that shot all over him, 

“ He was a spotted fellow, like a leopard, 
and very handsome; but it was a kind of 
beauty that the sailors didn’t like. How- 
ever, as soon as he saw them, he got up and 
bounded away. ‘They saw lion tracks, pan- 
ther tracks, and ostrich tracks all about this 
—_ There was one more belt of sand, 
out beyond that the country appeared to be 
all green, They now saw that Morocco had 
not laid as far off as they had feared, 

“That morning there came up another 
shower, and they began to see that this was 
the season when rains begin to be more 
frequent than usual about the edge of the 
desert. After this shower they caught a 
quantity of locusts, though they saw no 
great swarm of them, such as sometimes 
visits that part of the world. 

“ The next night they traveled across the 
belt of sand, and found more greenness than 
they had yet seen, They suffered a good 
deal for water on the day following, and had 
nothing at all to eat; but hope now kept 
them up. 

“Night came, and they kept on north 
again, getting along so many miles, that by 
morning they had left nearly all the sandy 
places behind them, and could see very lit- 
tle but woods, That day they came to a 
spring, —the most beautiful sight to him, 

randfather says, that he ever saw. They 
ound, too, a number of bird’s-nests with 
eggs in them, and felt as if they had got be- 
yond the danger of starvation, 

“The day after this, they came upon a 
hive of wild bees; and that day there was 
another shower ; so that, although they did- 
n't find any spring, they got along very well 
tor water. 

“They were now, grandfather says, in 
Morocco; but knowing how cruel the Moors 
are, they concluded to keep clear of the in- 
habitants as much as possible, till they 
should arrive at Mogadore or Sallee ; for 
they could pick upa living in the woods, af- 
ter a fashion. ‘They crossed the Noon riv- 
er, and traveled on for more than two hun- 
dred miles, almost half the time through 
forests, eating bird's eggs, and getting water 
as they could. 

“ At last, a queer circumstance happened, 
else 1 don’t know how they would have come 
out. They came, all a sudden, upon 


three little Moorish children asleep in the 
wood, These children had got lust two days 
before, and mere than a hundred Moors 
were out at that very time hunting for them, 
Their father was the chief man of a vill 
not far off. The sailors had just left a 
spring which they had found, and they led 
the children back to it, and gave them bird's 
eggs to eat. 

“While they were doing this, a number 
of Moors discovered them, and came y 
with arms in their hands. Of course grand- 
father and his shipmates knew about as 
much of the Moorish language as we do of 
_— talk ; but the children told what had 
vappened, and then one of the Moors, who 
had been dancing and hugging the little 
ones, came to one after after another of the 
sailors, and made all manner of pleasant ges- 
tures to show his gratitude. 

“He told them by signs that they must 
go home with him; and so the whole com. 
pany started together ; but, grandfather says, 
they had not gone twenty rods, when an im- 
mense black lion sprang out of a thicket, 
and stood looking at them, with his bi 
head lifted as if he was wondering what al 
this was for. 

“ There were half a dozen of the Moors, 
and they all fired at once, But the lion, 
though he was mortally wounded, came at 
them, threw down the father of the children, 
and put one great paw on the man’s breast. 
He lived just long enough to do this, thea 
dropped dead where he stood. 

“Grandfather and his shipmates went 
home with the Moor, and the old fellow 
treated them just as well as if they had been 
Mohammedans, for he loved his children 
dearly, and felt as if the sailors had done 
him a great service. 

“He made signs that he was goingina 
few days to Mogadore, which was about a 
hundred miles off, with a great train of ser- 
vants and mules, and that he would protect 
the strangers on their way to that place, 

“They set out with him, an arrived 
safely, The United States frigate S¢. Law- 
rence happened to be there, and she took 
them up to Gibraltar, and afterward home. 
The Moor made them all presents, and the 
black lion-skin fell to grandfather's share. 
That's how he came to one it in the house. 

“Hello! there 's the bell! 1 ought to 
have been looking over that tough lesson, 
instead of talking about grandfather. | 've 
got my geography well enough, but I have 
n't looked at my grammar this morning.” 

And so we got down from the old stone 
wall, and went into the school-house. 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to July Pucsles. 


1. — Deerhound. 2.— Spink, spin. 
— Spank, span. — Think, thin, 
§ — Chink, chin, — Shine, shin. 
7.— Slime, sli 8.— Smelt. 

lo—Sco 


vilL 
11. — Depressed, press, deed, 
Yemen, em, yen. 13. Confide, fid, cone. 
14.— Platen, late, pan. 15. Honesty, nest, hoy. 
16. Swallow, wall, sow. 17. — Selden, eld, sen. 
NO 
K 


20. — Typographer. 


21. — Charade. 
My first is he who meanly hoards, 
or works of charity will do, 
Or to himself wherewith affords 
To be respectable in view; 
My second 's all the powerful 
Of body and of mind; 
My whole are the most sorrowful 


And wretched of mankind. Comet. 


Anagrams. 
22. Oil cart cions, 
23. — Lion groupes. 
24.— Mob espied Pat. 
2 i — Lessons quiet. 
26. I cannot ail, sir, 
27.— Clip neat'brides, 
ENGLIsH Boy. 


28.— A Diamond. 
A numeral; induced; snares; sure; traded; 
to repose; a consonant. Cyril DEANE. 


29.— An FTour-Glass. 
_ Adwarf; spirits; a small reptile; a vowel; an 
msect; a relative; an Egyptian plant. 
The centrals name the first part of life. 
MILTON. 


30. — Numerical Enigma, 
The whole, composed of ten letters, is a game 
at cards. 
The 5, 6, 7, 4, 10, is a search, : 
The 2, 3, 8, 9, 2, 1, is to temper glass by heat. 
Topsy. 


Amputations. 


31. — Behead a town in Maine, and leave more. 
32.-—Curtail one of the United States, and 
leave flowery. 
33: — Syncopate a city, and leave to fortify and 
a woman's name. Try AGAIN. 
34. Cross- Word Enigma, 
The first is in bought, but not in sold; 
The second is in brave, but not in bold; 
The third is in yellow, but not in gold; 
The fourth is in warm, but not in cold; 
The fifth is in gentle, but not in tame; 
The sixth is in sport, but not in game; 
The whole is a well-known writer's name. 
A, ACKERMAN, 


35: — Drop-Letter Proverd. 
Put A. Devpny. 


36. — Metagram. 

I am surety for another, Change my head, 
and | become a term of salutation, a place of com 
finement, to cease, to arm, to fasten, a vessel, a 
bar, a ship, a catkin, and to grieve. MOLLE 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prises. 

For the best list of answers to this month's 
puzzles, received before August 10, we will send 
*The Knights of the Mystic Arena,” and for the 
best batch of puzzles a puzzle paper for six 


months. 
Solvers. 

Answers to the April puzzles were received 
from English Boy, West Bethel, Me.; Necro M. 
Ancer, Hill, N. H.; Victor, Williamsburg, N. Y.; 
Ned Hazel, Aurora, IIl.; Empress, Boston, Mass. ; 
and Ruth Farnsworth, Tope 

Prise- Winners. 

English Boy, for the best list of answers; 

Frank B. Brandt, for the best charade. 
Accepted. 

Puzzles by English Boy, Phil A. Delphy, Victor, 
Necro M. Ancer, Adelaide, Myrtle, and Lead 
Pencil. RUTIHVEN, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. Containing practi- 
cal instructions in the ornamental branches of 
needlework, with near two hundred illustrations 
and explanatory diagrams. By Ella Rodman 
Church. Published by Adams & Bishop, 46 


Beekman Street, New York. A valuable book 
for ladies and all who take an interest in fine 
needlework. By its aid, the most elaborate em. 
broidery can be undertaken and carried out suc. 
cessfully. é 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


" M. F. W.— Thanks for the picture. It repre- 
sents quite an intellectual face. 

H. M. S.— The Laikin Salve was sent by mail, 
postpaid, at the rate of 25 cents a box. 

G. K. S.— The poem is a fine one, and we will 
use it as soon as we can find a place for it. 

M. B. — Be patient, and you will see your story 
in print: There are many who have waited 
much longer than you. 

HAartTLEY.— Thanks for your compliments. 
We know that BALLou’s MAGAZINE is good, 
and the people appreciate it. 

C. P. 1. —At the time you wrote, it had not 
been published, or we should have sent you a 
copy. If we think of it, will do so this fall. 

ustTin. — Back numbers of BALLou’s MaGa- 
ZINE can always be obtained by addressing this 
office if you are unable to obtain them at news- 
dealers’. 

MARTIN. — Thanks for your compliments for 
BALLOu’s MAGAZINE. They are deserved. At 
least we think so. And many people have that 
opinion. 

JouRNAL.— We have some three or four thou- 
sand wood engravings, such as have er in 
Ba.Lou’s MAGAZINE, that we can sell at a spe- 
cial bargain. 

H. S. K. — Send as little manuscript as possi- 
ble during the hot season. We have no time to 
read all that reaches our office, and shall not 
have until fall. 

A SUFFERER.— We do not know any sure 
remedy for rheumatism. Wish we did. We 
could make a fortune in a year, and then go a 
fishing or to Europe. 

Nora. — Your question is much too elaborate 
for our pages, and it would take us a day to hunt 
up all the information you want. On this ac- 
count you will please excuse us from answering. 
See ee a lawyer to work for you. 

A. W. M. — We do not like your story. There 
is nothing mysterious about it, and a child could 
have discovered the secret of the sounds before 
ten words had been spoken. It will not com- 
pare with the first manuscript which you sent us, 
and which we published some months since. 

Ami.— We have no presidential preferences 
to express in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE. We want 
every one to read it and to buy it, and that will 


suit us better than howling for any candidate. 
Our mission is to amuse the people, not to dis- 
tract them. Only $1.50 per year, and please 
don’t forget it. Send the money at once. Back 
numbers supplied at all times. 

NATHALIE. — We have no excuse to offer, ex- 
cept the intense heat, the high price of ice, anda 
general disposition to do nothing until cool 
weather. Don’t ask a man to read manuscript 
when the thermometer is up to a hundred, and 
the blasted cats keep one awake half the night. 
Do wait till fall, and then we shall have strength 
and good-will toward you and all who use the 


pen. 

A ScnHoo.-Giri, — A lady who is traveling 
without a male escort need experience no trouble 
if she will do three simple things, — first, do not 
dress loud; secondly, mind your own affairs, and 
do not look at men as though inviting attention 
and conversation; and, thirdly, on arriving at a 
hotel, go to the ladies’ parlor, and send for the 
landlord or one of the principal clerks, and tell 
him what you want. hen there will be no 
trouble. Thousands of ladies travel all over the 
country in this way. 

DECLINED, WITH THANKS. —“ Eamous 
Battle.” “A Queer Fellow.” “ Fishing in Dee 
Waters.” [On the Banks of Newfoundland, 
probably. Such fish do not come to our net.] 
“Why do I Weep?” [We do not know, unless 

ou have been eating unripe fruit, and therefore 
ave what the Spaniards call dolar de ventre.) 

“ How many times have you kissed me?” [We 
can’t tell, as we never kept an account. When 
we go in for kissing, we deveee our time to busi- 
ness, not to mathematical problems. Ask us 
something easier, and we will try and answer it.] 
“Put your Hand in Mine, Love.” [No: wait 
until cold weather.] “In the Witching Hour.” 
Se first part is good, but the last seems to have 

en struck by lightning.] “A Modern Tourna- 
ment.” [How is it that you can write some 
things so good, and in others you fall all to 
pieces ?] “ Lines to the Ocean.” [There is no 
allusion to fishermen in the verses, as one might 
expect.] “Love Me till Death.” [Then don't 
move into this State, where there are lots of 
vorces every year, and love has flown before 
death.] 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Air AS A STIMULANT.—The exciting and 
stimulating properties of pure oxygen are well 
known, and every one has felt the invigorating 
influence of fresh air; yet little practical applica- 
tion has been made of these beneficial properties 
of a substance so cheap and universal. When 
the body is weak, the brain fatigued, and the 
whole system in a state of lassitude, just go into 
the open air, take a few vigorous inspirations and 
expirations, and the effect will be instantly per- 
ceived. The person trying the experiment will 
feel invigorated and stimulated, the blood will 
course with freshness, the lungs will work with 
increased activity, the whole frame will feel re. 
vivified, and nature’s stimulant will be found the 


CourTSHIP. — Hearts cannot always be taken 
by storm. Wooing may be too hasty and precip- 
itate as well as too slow. A man who offers him- 
self to a woman before he has made sure of her 
affections is very liable to receive “No” for an 
answer, when, with a little delay and assiduity 
combined, he might have made it “ Yes.” There 
is an instinctive pride in woman which makes 
her rebel against the idea of jem too quickly 
and too easily won. She naturally thinks he 
must hold her love cheap who supposes it may 
be had by a comparative stranger for the mere 
asking. Even in the case of mutual love at first 
sight, she does not willingly forego the pleasures 

the delightful period of courtship. The wild 
bird woos his mate with long and mellifluous 

; and woman feels it her right to exact hom- 
age before marriage. 


CLIMATE AND SALUTATIONS. — The climate 
of the Persian is the background, we are told by 
a contemporary, of his salutations, “May God 
cool your eye,” and “May your shadow never 
grow less,”— wishes that would sound strange 
indeed among the frosts of Siberia. In these the 
poetical sense also is revealed, as well as in the 
common Oriental salutation, “Peace be upon 
thee,” instead of “with thee,” the “upon thee” 
reminding us of the gentle descent of the dew. 
The hyperbolical and poetical salutations of the 
Persian stand in direct contrast to those of the 
grave, proud, laconic Ottoman — hitherto a ruler 
over conquered races — whose only poetical salu- 
tation seems to be, “ Thy visits are as rare as fine 
— “May your shadow never grow less,” if 
it be genuine, reminds us of the respect which the 
Orientals entertained for obesity. In that melt- 
Ing, sweltering climate none could venture to as- 
pire to imposing proportions unless plenty to eat 
and little to do enabled him to repair his daily 

Hence a fat man meant a rich and pros- 
perous man, and a never-decreasing shadow stood 
for a | opulence. The 

ians take another view of the melting pro- 
cess. The pores in that feverish climate are the 


loopholes of quotidian, tertian, and quartan ; and 
hence some of their salutations take the shape of 
an anxious inquiry, ‘‘ How goes the perspiration?” 
“Do you sweat copiously ? 


TREES AND Frost.—One of the results of 
frost upon trees is to make them burst in some 

laces and to produce lesions. At times these 
esions are internal, and thus imperceptible. It 
is prudent in such cases not to trim the trees un- 
til just as the sap is rising. All horticulturists 
agree on this point, that trees slightly attacked 
recover themselves perfectly if the cutting back 
be thus retarded. As to cutting down, it must be 
avoided whilst the trees are so weak and cannot 
bear amputating. After cutting back or down, 
the first thing to be done is to cleanse the wounds 
and to protect them from contact with the air or 
the action of the sun. Cover the wound with 
something glutinous — for example, grafting-wax. 
Large trees when thus attacked are only fit for 
firewood; there is no cure for them. As to ever- 
green shrubs, such as holly, privet, prickwood, 
and so forth, delay trimming them, and, if possi- 
ble, bank them up with earth and vegetable mould 
mixed. Do not be ina hurry to prune the trained 
vines. Pluck off the tall stalks of the rose-trces, 
but preserve the short branches, and the dwarf 
roses which can be protected from the snow, and 
on no account cut them. 


A HoMELY SuBsTITUTE FoR Cop-LIver OIL. 
— Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet recommends as a 
ood substitute for cod-liver oil the fat of pork. 
‘or its proper Sat cere he gives directions as 


follow. <A thick portion of a rib-piece, free from 
lean, is selected and allowed to soak in water for 
thirty-six hours before being boiled, the water be- 
ing frequently changed to get rid of the salt. It 
should be boiled slowly and thoroughly cooked, 
and, while boiling, the water must be changed 
several times by pouring it off, and fresh water, 
nearly boiling, substituted. It is to be eaten cold, 
in the form of a sandwich, made from stale bread, 
and both should be cut as thin as possible. It is 
very nutritious, but it should be given only in small 

uantities until a taste for it has been acquired. 

t is the most concentrated form in which food 
can be taken in the same bulk; and Dr. Emmet 
has frequently seen it retained wher. the stomach 
was so irritable that other substances would be 
rejected. For this condition of the stomach it 
may be rubbed up thoroughly in a porcelain mor- 
tar, and then given in minute quantities at a time. 
It is made more fone by the addition of a lit- 
tle table-salt ; and this will be well tolerated, while 
the salt used for preserving the meat, having be- 
come rancid if not soaked out, will produce dis- 
turbance even in a healthy stomach. For obvious 
reasons it is best not to inform the patient of the 
wore of this food until he or she learned to 

it 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Horsrorn’s Actp PHOSPHATE for Dyspepsia, 
Mental Exhaustion, and so forth. I have used 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a number of cases 
in which it is recommended, with good effect. 

J. I. Rooker, M. D. 

NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


TEA Rotts. —One quart of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of saleratus, two teaspoonfuls of cream- 
of-tartar; moisten with milk or water as you 
would biscuits; roll to one-half inch in thickness ; 
spread with butter; sprinkle sugar and roll it u 
as you would jelly cake; cut the slices one inc 
thick and bake. 


Burns. — Wet saleratus and spread on a cloth, 
bind this around the burnt part and in a few 
hours it will be nearly well unless the burn is 
very deep, in which case the saleratus should be 
removed, and after being removed the burn 
should be covered with a piece of old linen on 
which has been rubbed a little mutton tallow or 
sweet oil. 


LEMON P1E. — One egg mixed with one grated 
lemon. In another dish stir smooth with a little 
cold water one large tablespoonful of corn-starch ; 
add che good cupful of boiling water, one cup of 
white sugar, a piece of butter the size of an egg; 
when cool, add the egg and lemon. Bake with 
one crust. Use the white of the egg for frosting. 
One large lemon will make two pies by doubling 
the rest. 


CREAM Piz.— Place one pint of milk on the 
fire. When it boils, add one half cup of flour, 
rubbed smooth in milk; boil together; then set 
where it will keep hot, but not boil. Add the 
velks of two eggs and one half pint of sugar, well 
beaten together. Have the crust previously 
baked; put in the mixture. Beat thoroughly the 
whites of the eggs with sugar, enough to make a 
stiff frosting ; _— over the pies, and bake toa 
light brown. This is enough for two pies. 


Cocoanut Purrs. — The whites of three eggs 
beaten very light, a small teacupful of fine white 
sugar, one tablespoonful of corn-starch. When 
these ingredients are mixed, put the mixture into 
a custard saucepan or a jug, set in a pan of boil- 
ing water, and stir constantly for twenty minutes ; 
then take it off the stove, and add a quarter of a 


pound of desiccated or grated cocoanut. When 
well mixed drop in teaspoonfuls on buttered pa- 
per. Bake in a very slow oven, as they must not 
brown at all. 


ITALIAN CREAM. — Set a quart of milk, sweet- 
ened with white sugar, on the fire to boil; break 
the whites of six eggs into one bowl and the yelks 
into another; beat up the whites to a high froth, 


and as seon as the milk boils take with a fish 
knife large flakes and lay them lightly on the 
boiling milk. After letting them boil a few min- 
utes, repeat the operation with the remainder of 
the whites, and pile it high in the centre of a 
glass dish. Make a custard of the yelks and 
milk, and pour around the whites. ‘Touch the 
top flakes with cochineal essence. 


BATTER PuppiING.— Two eggs well beaten; 
one pint of buttermilk; one tablespoonful sour- 
cream; a rounding teaspoonful of soda; a little 
salt and flour to make a mass so stiff that it would 
keep the shape of a very rough mountain if made 
intoone. Stir in ripe berries, cherries or currants 
—or in the absence of these, the dried fruit— 
till wo Kay as close together as the stars in the 
Milky Way look to be. Steamtwohours, Serve 
with cream — not the mixture of milk and yelk of 
Ags used by city housewives—and sugar to 
which a little nutmeg may be added. 


SNOWBALL PuppING. — Boil one quart of rich 
milk, and then thicken it with a tablespoonful of 
flour or arrowroot; beat up the yelks of four 
with three tablespoonfuls of white sugar, then 
pour the milk slowly into the eggs and sugar, 
Stirring all the time. Pour this custard into a 
pudding-dish and brown it slightly; beat up the 
whites to a stiff froth, adding four tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, and flavoring with lemon; drop it on 
the custard (when browned) in the form of balls 
as large as an egg. Set it back in the stove to 
brown a little. 


JeELuLies FROM SMALL Fruits. — Put the fruit 
into a small stone jar. Set this in a kettle of 
tepid water and set on the fire. Let it boil close- 
ly covered, until the fruit is broken to pieces; 
strain, pressing the bag hard, putting in but a few 
spoonfuls at a time, and between each my 
turning it inside out to scald off the pulp 
skins. To each pint of juice allow one pound of 
sugar. Set the juice on alone to boil, and while 
it is warming divide the sugar into several por- 
tions, and put it on pans or shallow dishes, and 
put it in the stove oven to heat, watching it 
stirring it occasionally that it does not burn 
Boil your juice just twenty minutes from the mo- 
ment it begins to boil. By this time the sugar 
should be so hot you cannot put your hand on it 
Throw your hot sugar into your boiling juice, 
stirring rapidly. It will “hiss” and melt quick- 
ly; withdraw your spoon when you are sure the 
sugar is dissolved ; let all boil up once more, and 
remove quickly from the fire. If these directions 
are strictly followed, and the fruit is in a proper 
state of ripeness, your jelly will be a success. 
Strawberry and blackberry jellies are apt to be 
less firm, but instead of boiling longer, place them 
in the sun, taking care they should not gather 
dampness. 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE, 


MRS. BROWN GOES INTO THE COUNTRY.—II. 


I says to Brown, “ Brown, if you thinks as I’m 
agoin’ to have my own daughter married down 
in them out-of-the-way places unbeknown, you ‘re 
mistaken, for I ’m not a-goin’ to do nothin’ of the 
sort.” “Well,” he says, “go if you like, but 


you'll find the journey a buster and no mistake.”, 


I says, “ I likes that certainly a-comin’ from you, 
as has dragged me through the high seas arter 
vou; and as to travelin’, though it’s a thing as I 
don’t hold with, yet it’s a duty as I feels to my 
child.” He says, “ It’s her duty for to come up 
and be married here I considers.” 

I says, “ You know as it were a promise give 
last summer, when she had three weeks’ holiday, 
aod we did n't think as we should be that com- 
fortable off as to make her turn up her nose at 
such a place, and I'm sure the things as they give 
her is wonderful to think on, and you liked the 
young man when he come up to see us.” So 
Brown he says, “Go if you like.” 

I says, “You come too.” Well, he did n’t 
give in to that not at first, but I see as he meant 
for to do it, so got everythin’ ready for him. 

If ever there was a man as did credit to dress 
it’s Brown, though aggravatin’ at times in not a- 
wearin’ what I wishes. As for myself, I’ve got 
lovely things as I had altered, and a new slate- 
colored silk as made up very becomin’, though 
I'm certain as that Mrs. Moffatt must ’ave took 
yards, a-sayin’ as a gored skirt was equal to seven 
breadths, as is rubbish to look at. 

They was to be married in Christmas week, 
and though I must say it’s a time as I likes to be 
at home, we went off on the Thursday as the 
wedglin’ was to be Saturday. I got a Mrs. Wal- 
lis, a steady widder, for to come and keep house 
along with my Mary Ann, and set them both 
plenty to do for to fill up their time till the Tues- 
day night next, when I was to be back, but did 
n't say exactly. 

I do think that a railway is reg'lar Bedlam 
broke loose, that I do; for what with a-rushin’ 
here and a-pushin’ there, I was pretty nigh drove 
mad, and Brown a-blowin’ up, a-sayin’, “ Late as 
usual,” through bein’ that aggravatin’, as he would 
40 on first and wait for me, antl then fly out be- 
cause | waited outside for him, and nearly missed 
the train. I must say as them Great Western 
carriages is roomy, but there is no comfort in 
them, and if it had n’t been for the carpet-bag my 
legs would have been a-canglin’ all the way. It’s 
4mercy as I could sleep, or I don’t think I could 
‘bore the journey, as was that long, though it 
did n't seem so, and only stopped once for re- 
freshments as I did n’t want, through havin’ a 
basket with me. Bless you, when we got out of 
the train, as I was that stiff as I could n't move, 


there was young Bumberry, as is a-goin’ to marry 
my ’Liza, a-waitin’ for us, and glad to see us. 

“ Where's my gal >" says I. “Oh, it’s a good 
four miles yet,” says he, “and I've got the trap, 
and the mare ‘ll do it in little more than twenty 
minutes.” 

“Will she?” says I; “then I won’t trouble 
her;” for I how’ what that meant was upsets. 
“ Oh,” he says, “ the roads is first-rate.” 

Well, by that time we was out of the station, 
and there stood a butcher’s cart, the very identi- 
cal to the one as killed Sammy Roberts in the 
Mile-end-road, as caused his mother’s death, and 
both a-layin’ in Stepney Churchyard to this very’ 
hour. He says, “I’ve got the lamps,” and so he 
had, a couple of reg’lar glarers as I calls em; 
and there was the mare with her ears up, and 
lookin’ after the train and a-snortin’ for to keep 
it company, as is — like to terrify a dumb brute, 
as can’t comprehend it, and however should they, 
for I’m sure if I’d been told as such thi 
would have happened when I was a gal, I weak 
n’t never have believed it, as am not a dumb 
brute myself. 

It’s all very well to talk about country roads, 
but town’s quite good enough for me, though cer- 
tainly over the stones in an empty buss has shook 
me frightful before now; but of all the shaking 
as ever I got it was them Devonshire lanes, as 
was like drivin’ through where the sewers is all 
up. I never did; I was all up one side one min- 
ute and down nowheres the next; it’s lucky as I 
was wedged in tight between Brown and young 
Bumberry, or pitched out I know I should. 

It was all very well along the road, but all of a 
sudden we turned into a lane as was a hill that 
ny like goin’ down a ladder, for by the light of 
the lamps I could only see the animal’s tail. 

Young Bumberry was a-talkin’ away cheerful 
like to Brown, when all of a sudden there came a 
jolt as sent me up a-flyin’ and down agin with 
that violence as caused somethin’ for to go bum 
at the bottom of the cart. ‘The mare give a su 
den twist. 

Says I, “ We're done for.” “ Hold your row,” 
says Brown. 

“Help!” says I, for I felt myself a-goin’ grad- 
ual. Out jumps young Bumberry sudden, as 
lightened the cart, and over I goes right into a 
— ‘edge, as broke my fall, but tore me 
dreadful. 

I should have been all very well if the ay * of 
the ’edge had been wide enough for to have held 
me, but, law bless you, in my struggles I rolled 
over the other side into a ditch, as was all slush 
and filth. I could hear young Bumberry a-hol- 
lerin’ and the mare a-kickin’, and Brown a-usin’ 
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langwidge as made my blood run as cold as the 
water I was a-layin’ in. 

It was ever so long before they could make out 
where I was got to, and then, when they did find 
me, if Brown did n’t set to and laugh like mad, 
and made that young Bumberry grin. 

“ Well,” I says, “this is nice manners, this is. 
Whatever can there be to laugh at?” Says 
Brown, “ No bones broke, old gal; but you are a 
cure to look at.” 

Says I, “It’s a mercy I a’n’t a kill, and you 
with a widdered hearthstone to set at the rest of 
your days,” though it’s my opinion as he would 
settle agin. “Come,” he says, “jump in; you ’ll 
get a chill.” 

“In where ?” says I. 

“To the trap,” says he. 

“Never!” says I. “I'll walk if it’s as far as 
Jericho.” Says young Bumberry, “ It’s jest over 
a mile; but,” he says, “ if you'll get in, Ill lead 
the mare all the way.” 

“No,” says I, “no more of your mares for me. 
I can trust my legs, I know.” So on we walked, 
Brown a-gettin’ into the cart, as seemed to me to 
bump wuss than ever, and never was I more 

» pleased than when we came to a white gate as 
young Bumberry opened, and give a holler, and 
up come in a minnit my gal. 

I says, “ My dear, don’t come near me; I’ma 
mud-cart for filth.” And so I was, you never did. 
I says, “ Take me in quiet where I can’t be seen ;” 
but, law bless you, the place seemed full of men 
and boys, as had lanterns, and then come two 
young women with candles to the kitchen-door, 
as could n’t keep from, smilin’, though a-holdin’ 
of ~ ed aprons to their mouths as though it struck 
cold. 

Mrs. Bumberry is a motherly sort of woman, 
with a cap on as must have been her grandmoth- 
er’s. She would have me up-stairs with hot wa- 
ter and all manner, and certainly a drop of mulled 
elder wine and a bit of dry toast did seem to 
bring the life into me. 

I would n’t go down no more that night, as was 
a comfortable bedroom, though the ceilin’ low and 
white curtains in winter time has a chilly look. 

I did n’t have much of a night of it, through a- 
dreamin’ constant as I was a-pitchin’ out, and 
once pretty nearly did, a-pullin’ Brown with me. 
In the mornin’ I was that stiff and queer, with 
x legs a-achin’, that Mrs. Bumberry she says, 
“You lay a-bed, Mrs. Brown,” and so I did, but 

sup for a cup of tea, as one or two neighbors 


dropped in for, but through not a-feelin’ myself 
did n’t set up for supper. 

Well, the weddin’ come off the next mornin’, 
She was married from her place, and though | 
says it as should n’t, looked as pretty as need be. 

Certainly them young ladies was like sisters to 
her, and treated me like a lady, and so did Mrs, 
Fuller, as is the lady’s name, through bein’ a 
minister’s widow. 

I did n’t go to church—I never do; for the 
only time as ever I did was to see a aunt of mine 
married, as turned out unlucky through him a 
provin’ to be married, and transported before 
through bigamy. 

There was a pretty breakfast, and I should 
have been quite happy if I had n’t been so 
bruised about the shoulders; not as it signified 
through not a-showin’, and what the eye don’t see 
the heart don’t grieve for, not as that always 
holds good, for Miss Wittles, where I lived, had 
a wart atween her eyebrows over the nose as she 
could n’t ketch sight on, not even by squintin’, 
yet never rested till extracted by the roots, as 

rought on fever and had a narrow squeak for it. 

Things went off very pleasant, as did ’Liza and 
her husband, as I could n’t bring myself to call 
John for ever so long, it seemed that free. 

They went to spend a week down at his uncle's 
in Cornwall, as is a cripple through rheumatics, 
and would see them, as has n't chick nor child, 
as the sayin’ is, with a pretty property to leave, 

We had a bit of a party the Saturday, then 
come Sunday, as was a quiet day, and Brown and 
me went to tea with Mrs. Fuller, as would have 
us, and said my gal was one in ten thousand, and 
made me cry for to hear her that praised. 

It’s all very well, of course, for them as is born 
to it, but as tomarryin’ into the country it would 
n’t suit me, and fT ’m not mistaken that Mrs. 
Bumberry is a temper. She's one of them wor- 
rets as won’t let nothin’ rest, though I must say I 
never see such a clean place, and so it ought to 
be with no blacks nor nothin’ for to defame it. 

For my part I'd rather have the blacks and the 
fogs in town than them roads, as | shall carry the 
marks on to my grave. But, bless you, them peo- 

le down there don’t seem to think no more of 
in’ pitched out of a cart than if it was nothin’; 
but all I says is that London’s good enough and 
big enough for me, and as to the country, it don’t 
seem to have no bounds, and I don’t care about it. 

So I says to Brown, “ Home a-Monday, if you 
please ;” and he says, “ All right.” 


The other day a lady, accompanied by her son, 
a very small boy, boarded a train out West. The 
woman had a careworn expression hanging over 
her face like a tattered veil, and many of the rap- 
id questions asked by the boy were answered by 
unconscious sighs. 

“ Ma,” said the boy, “that man’s like a baby, 
a’n’t he?” pointing to a bald-headed man sitting 
juct in front of them. 

“ Hush.” 

“ Why must I hush?” 

After a few moments’ silence: “ Ma, what’s the 
matter with that man’s head?” 


“Hush, I tell you. He's bald.” 
“ What ’s bald?” 
“ His head has n’t got any hair on it.” 
“ Did it come off? 
“T guess so.” 
“ Will mine come off ?” 
“Some time, maybe.” 
“Then I'll be bald, won't I?” 
“Yes.” 
“Will you care?” 
“ Don’t ask so many questions.” 
After another silence the boy exclaimed, “ Ma, 
look at that fly on that man’s head.” 
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“Tf you don’t hush I'll whip you when we get 
ome. 

“ Look! There’s another fly. Look at ’em 

§ght ; look at 

“Madam,” said the man, putting aside a news- 

per and looking around. “ What’s the matter 
with that young hyena?” 

The woman blushed, stammered out something, 
and attempted to smooth back the boy’s hair. 

“One fly, two fly, three flies,” said the boy in- 
nocently, following with his eyes a basket of or- 
anges carried by the newsboy.” 

“flere, you young hedge-hog,” said the bald- 
headed man, “if you don’t hush I'll have the 
conductor put you off the train.” 

The poor woman, not knowing what else to do, 
boxed the boy’s ears and then gave him an or- 
ange to keep him from crying. 

“Ma, have I got red marks on ag head?” 

“I'll slap you again if you don’t hush.” 


“Mister,” said the boy after a short silence, 


“does it hurt to be bald-headed?” 

“Youngster,” said the man, “if you'll keep 
quiet I'll give you a quarter.” 

The boy promised, and the money was paid 


over. 

The man took up his paper and resumed his 
reading. 

“This is my bald-headed money,” said the boy. 
“When I get bald-headed I’m goin’ to give boys 
money, ister, have all ba!d-headed men got 
money?” 

The annoyed man threw down his paper, arose 
and exclaimed, “ Madam, hereafter when you 
travel leave that young gorilla at home. Hither- 
to I always thought that the old prophet was very 
cruel for calling the she-bears to kill children for 
making sport of his head, but now I am forced 
to believe that he did’ a Christian act. If your 


boy had been in the crowd he would have died’ 


first. If 1 can’t find another seat on this train 
I'll ride on the cow-catcher rather than remain 
here.” 
“The bald-headed man is gone,” said the boy, 
and the woman leaned back and blew a tired sigh 
from her lips. 


A LOVE-STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

1. 

They met in the spri 

And enjoyed everything, 

In summer she said 

“Ves, George, I will wed.” 
ut. 

In autumn the pair 

ad a spat, I 

Iv. 


Tn winter, of course, 
They procured a divorce, 


“My wife hez jes’ presented me wid de fines’ 
y in dis country,” said Black Bill, entering a 
Little Rock magistrate’s office, taking off his hat 
and slinging perspiration from his brow with a 
crooked forefinger. “ Yas, gen’elman,” he went 
on, “de fines’ child I eber seed. An’ I’se jes’ 
got a $20 gold-piece right heah ter gib ter de man 


what can guess what I hez named him. Ter kee 
yer frum spredin’ ober de whole universe 
names I'll state dat hit’s a Bible name.” 

“ Abraham?” guessed some one. 

“ Nor sah.” 


“ Guess again.” 

“ Nicodemus?” 

“ Keep er comin’.” 

“ Abimelech ?” 

“Try me again.” 

The guessing ceased after a time, and finally 
Bill remarked, — 

“T's named dat boy Judus Escarut.” 

“What!” said the magistrate. “Judas be- 
trayed our Saviour.” 

“Can't help hit. Dat’s de boy’s name. Judus 
hez been slighted. Nobody hez eber had de im- 
moral courage ter name a chile fur dat man. 
But dat a’n’t de main reason why I names him 
Judus. 1's got de Bible ter ’stain me in gibin’ 
de chile dat name.” 

“ How does the Bible sustain you in desiring 
to perpetuate that name?” asked the magistrate. 

“ Hit’s dis fack. Chris’ in remarkin’ ob Judus 
said dat hit would hab bin better fur dat man ef 
he had n’t bin born.” 

“We'l.” 

“ An’ considerin’ how many movw's is opened at 
de doo’ when I goes home wid a side ob meat, it 
would hab been better fur dat boy ob mine ef he 
had neber seed de daylight. I knows what I’s a 
talkin’ about. I take de scripture from de refer- 
ences. In de future ef I finds dat de boy hez 
made an improvement on hissef, den I'll change 
his name ter Jim.” 


It was dark in the depot one day last week 
when the evening traincamein. An elderly farm- 
er was backed up against the partition, watch- 
ing in cpeneneuthed wonder the big, puffing en- 
gine, and the yellow-covered cars as they dis- 
charged their passengers, when a handsome 
young girl in a seal-skin cloak dashed forward, 
and throwing herself upon the honest granger’s 
manly breast, imprinted a kiss upon his sun- 
burned cheek, and exclaimed, — 

“You dear old pa, I knew you would be wait- 
ing for me! And how’s mother, and how’s 
grandma, and how's Jennie, and how’s John— 
and oh! I’m so glad to get back — and where ’s 
my trunk — and 6 pa! you take the check and 
let's hurry.” 

The granger was old and kind of dried up, and 
he had never known what it was to have a wife, 
much less a daughter. He mistrusted the young 
lady in the seal-skin cloak had made a mistake, 
but instead of stammering and and 
hawing, he came gallantly up to the scratch, and 
throwing both arms around the fair creature he 
made the attempt. Imprinting a kiss like the re- 
port of a pistol on her cheek, he enthusiastically 
ejaculated, — 

“Oh, yer mother’s well, an’ John, an’ Henry 
(smack), an’ Jane, an’ Susan (smack, smack), an’ 
Horace, an’ Belindy, an’ Calvin (smack), an’ 
Joshua, an’ Peter (smack, smack), oh, they ’re all 
smart, an’ hearty, an’” — 

By the time the young lady’s friends could get 
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her, she had slid into a stony faint, and they had 
to Jug her home in a hack, while the aged grang- 
er, as he finished the third round with her out- 
raged young man, and sauntered out of the depot, 
leaving him with a bad cye and a ruptured coat, 
chuckled to himself, — 

“The old man’s getting old and stiff, and care- 
less like, but when any young females want to 
play a game o’ Copenhagen, they ’!! find him right 
to time, an’ I should n’t be surprised if it rained 
“fore nine o’clock. G" lang, Kate!” 


MISS BANGS. 
The beauteous, buxom Bertha Bangs 


Is one of our divinest girls: 
She bangs the dpors and bangs the chairs, 
And hkewse gs her auburn curls. 


She bangs upon the piano too, | 
And bangs upon the light guitar; 
But, oh! of all the bangs she bangs, 
She mostly bangs her auburn hair. 


O banging, bouncing, buxom belle! 
The poev’s lyre with rapture twangs, 
Responsive to the influence, — 


To thy beloved and beauteous bangs. 


A four-year-old niece of mine seeing my spec- 
tacles on the floor, picked them up, saying, “O 
auntie! here are your little windows!” 


A six-year-old boy came home from Sunday 
school boasting that he could beat his class sing 


“ How do you make that out ?” said his father. 

“Why, pa, I got done way before any of the 
rest,” was the convincing answer. ; 

The same chap remarked that he knew what 
made the stars, it was the glory shining through 
the cracks in the floor of heaven. 


Last month a minister was summoned to the 
bedside of a dying man. The man who lay grad- 
ually obeying the grave summons, gasped and 
groaned. The minister moved to the bedside 
and held the hand of the victim. The wife, wild 
with grief, sank to the floor. 

“My friend,” said the minister, “ you are a man 
whose prosperous condition in this life has allowed 
you much time for devotional exercises. Your 
dear little children, your wife informs me, are vis- 
iting relatives. They will not see their father dic. 
How many children have you?” 

“ Thirteen,” gasped the dying man. 

“T had no idea that you had so many. Poor 
little ones. Your poor wife looks as though she 
would die. Judging from your number of chil- 
dren I should think you had been married more 
than once. How many wives has the good Lord 
granted you?” 

“ Fifteen,” groaned the man. 

“Surely not so many,” said the minister. 
“Think of this matter seriously. How many 
times have you been married?” 

“ Fourteen,” and the victim fell back exhausted. 

“ Are you willing to die?” asked the minister, 
after a pause. 
we up, six down, and eight to the 


“ Are you prepared to share the glorious terri. 
tory of bosom?” 

“ Move ten up!” 

“Have you made your peace with your 
Saviour?” 

“Simplest thing in the world, —move nine 
down!” 

“Take your mind from the confused arithme 
tic of the world and place it on heaven's holy al- 
gebra. Are you willing to stand before the great 
| throne?” 

“ Three.” 

“ Eleven.” 

“ After life’s desperate struggle, what have you 
accomplished ?” 
we fifteen, fourteen,” and the man was 


A friend, living at Beebe Plain, Vt., sends this 
bit of humor :— 

Some theological students were discussing the 
acs prog d of a statement which one of the number 
said he could have made and thereby have gained 
two dollars. 

“ Why did n’t you say it then?” he was asked. 

“ Because,” he answered, “it would have been 
a lie, and I won't lie for two dollars.” 

“What’s your usual price?” squeaked out a 
fun-loving theologue. 


It was night. 

And such a night! 

The wind came in savage gusts from the lurk- 
ing places on the broad prairies that stretched 
away to the westward, and howled in mournful 
cadence the requiem of the dying year. 

Yes, the old year was dying. It would soon 
be deader than a smelt, and the demise of that 
young fish meant business. 

A young man with flashing eye and clear-cut 
lips, around which hovered the remnants of a 
cold, cruel smile, nervously strode across the floor 
of a richly furnished room in one of Chicago's 
most elegant mansions. For more than an hour 
he paced the apartment, never once striking a 
trot. This showed that he was a natural pacer. 
In his right hand he held a tiny piece of paper, 
which fluttered in the breeze created by the clip 
he was going. That piece of paper was from 
Penelope McGuire, a proud and haughty beauty, 
the only daughter of a man whose demesne was 
one of the most extensive on Aberdeen Street. 

Perhaps she had been giving the young man 
the breeze in which the note fluttered. 

But, apparently, she had n’t. 

No, no. The missive told him of her undying 
love, and how his image was never absent from 
her maiden fancy. This looked as if you could 
bet on the girl, but who can tell the workings of 
a woman’s heart ? 

This is what bothered the young man and had 
set him to pacing. He had wooed the maid with 
all the ardent nature of his soul and innumerabie 
boxes of candy. 

Was this saccharine margin to be swept away 
by a sudden decline of her love for him? 

Not if he knew it. 

“Twas but yester e’en,” he said, “that I 
her boarding a car as the clocks were strikih 
eight, and yet the false creature thinks to explain 
away her action by saying she was going to see @ 
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sick friend. She little knows that I saw her 
bangs, and know full well that no woman wears 
them unless she is going where she can be seen. 
But she shall trifle with me no longer; I will 
scorn her proffered love.” And he seated him- 
self at an inlaid ebony writing-desk. 

The next day’s mail bore to Penelope the fol- 
lowing missive : — 

“Nobody can pla me for a sucker. Awa fals 
woman and practis your wiles on anuther.” 

“ GEORGE.” 

“Do we need compulsory education?” asks 

our public men. 
ell, I should remark. 


Several months ago a white man was arraigned 
before a colored justice down South on the 
charges of killing a man and stealing a mule. 

“Wall,” said the justice, “de facks in dis case 
shell be weighed wid carefulness, an’ ef 1 hangs 
yer taint no fault ob mine.” 

“Judge, you have no jurisdiction only to exam- 
ine me. 

“Dat sorter work "longs ter de raigular justice, 
but yer see I’s been put onas a special. A 

jal hez a right ter make a mouf at S’preme 
Court ef he chuses ter.” 

“Do the best for me you can, Judge.” 

“Dat’s what I’s gwine ter do. I's got two 
kinds ob law in dis court, de Arkansaw an’ de 
Texas law. I generally gins a man de right to 
choose fur himself. Now what law does yer 
want: de Texas or de Arkansaw?” 

“T believe Ill take the Arkansas.” 

“Well, in dat case I'll dismiss yer fur stealin’ 
de mule” — 

“Thank you, Judge.” 

“ An’ hang yer fur killin’? de man” — 

“I believe, Judge, that I'll take the Texas.” 

“Well, in dat case 1’ll dismiss yer fur killin’ 
de man ”— 

“You have a good heart, Judge.” 

“An’ hang yer fur stealin’ de mule. I'll jis 
take de ’casion heah ter remark dat de only dif- 
a "tween de two laws iz in de way yer state 

case.” 


“Here, gentlemen,” said the auctioneer, “is a 
horse 


Bystander. — Glad you told us it was a horse, 
or we might have taken it for a sheep. 

Auctioneer. — That would n’t be very 
strange if it had your head on. You see before 
you, gentlemen, a family horse. 

&.— He got those bunches on his knees from 
kneeling down at family prayers, did n’t he? 

A.— You'll never have any bunches on your 
knees on that account. A horse, gentlemen, that 
‘any family might well be proud of. Look what 
an eye he has. 

B.— What has become of the other eye ? 

4.—Gone to look :\fter such another fool as 
youare. How much fo: him? What do I hear? 
Pay Nothing, if you can’t hear more than he 


4.— Among horses, gentlemen, this is the ne 
plus ultra — 
8.—Knock-knee plus ultra, you mean. 


A.— The ridges you see running down his 
sides, gentlemen, are not an indication of a want 
of flesh ; they are simply a wise provision of 
Providence for carrying off the rain-water. 

&.— What's the matter with his tail ? 

A. — He was formerly owned by a violin man 
ufacturer, and he pulled all the hairs for fiddle 
strings. What do I hear? 


A Missouri friend furnishes the following to 
our stock of fun: — 

I think it is Mrs. H. B. Stowe who says some 
men act as if the picty of wives insured the sal- 
vation of their husbands. I know of one man 
who lived and died strong in that belief. He was 
what is called a “ jolly good fellow,” one of that 
too numerous class of men of whom we say, “ he ’s 
nobody’s enemy but his own,” but who, neverthe- 
less, causes everybody who cares for them sorrow 
and shame. This special good fellow after suc- 
cessively burying two broken-hearted wives, wast- 
ing a respectable fortune, and bringing his chil- 
dren to poverty, lay on his death-bed. Anxious 
friends inquired of him as to his future prospects. 
“Oh,” said he, “I’m not worried about that, I’ve 
got two mighty good wives in heaven, and they ll 
get me in somehow,” and turning over toward the 
wall, he tranquilly breathed his last. 


A jockey had a mare very thin in flesh and 
withal a bad kicker. : 


“I wish to get her fat,” he said, “so she will 
weigh nine hundred. She would weigh that now 
if she was n’t so light behind.” 


STRAUSS SHOW WHICH WAY THE POST. 
ICAL WIND BLOW’S. 


Can you recall an ode to June, 
Or lines to any river, 

In which you do not meet “ the moon,” 

nd see “‘ the moonbeams quiver ”’ H 

I ’ve heard such songs to many a tune; 
But never yet — no, niver — 

Have I escaped that rhyme to “‘ June,” 
Or missed that rhyme to “ river.” 


At times the bard from his refrain 
A moment's respite snatches, 
The while his over-cudgeled brain 
At some new jingle catches ; 
Yet long from the unlucky moon 
Himself he cannot sever, 
But grasps once n:ore that rhyme to “‘ June,” 
And seeks a rhyme to “‘ river.”’ 


Then jet not indolence be blamed 
On him whose verses show it 

By shunning “ burdens,” — rightly named 
For reader and for i 

For rhymes must fail him late or soon, 

or can he deal forever 

In words whose sound resembles ‘‘ June,” 

And assonants of river.” 


When “loon ”*'s been used, and ‘‘shoon ” and 


And “ stiver” sounded stivver,” 
Think of a bard reduced to “ ’coon,” 
And left alone with “ liver ’’! 
Ah! then how blessed were the boon! 
How doubly blest the giver 
Who gave him one more rhyme for “* June,” 
And one more rhyme for “‘ river”! 
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332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


STEEL PENS. 010 by Ate throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD, 
| 14.STOP ORGANS. 


Stool, beok, and music, boxed and shipped, only 
New Pianos to 61,600. HKefore you buy an inatru- 
ment be sure to sce my Midsummer offer illustrated, 

Address Danian F, Brarry, Washington, N, J. 


LES. PIMPLE Black Heads avi Freckles, Dr. 

N, Stoddard, 1226 Niagara Street 
SAMP tuffalo, N. Y., for ten y-cent stamps mails Medicated 
January and Febrnary numbers of Bar. | Cre@ae, the only sure and harmless cure, Clears every 
va will be sent to any | off in few days, leaving face spotless, or money re 


leas, POR, postpaid. on receipt of twen- | {nded. “We know it is reliable.” — Basar, 


cents; then, if vou wish to continue, it will | unrl and n 
necessary to remit 81,25 for the balance of CHROMOS on conte 
year, Ackiross & Boston, | or the two for 15 conta, Ol) chromos Power 


— - — coc and Betrothed sent postpall on re- 
A VEAR and expenses to agents, Outfit free, ot Mya conte eae. or the two for 60 centa, Ad- 
17 \ddvess VICKERY, Augusta, Me, dress THOMES & TALNOT, Boston, 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1880. 


(he improvements Which have been made in BALLOU's MAGAztNK for this year will commend them- 

‘es to our patrons Without any attempt at laudation on our part. By careful attention we hope to 

jinue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BAi.ou's MonTrury MaAga- 

Vr, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever it is known, One hundred 
wes reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 

\e otter the following liberal terms to clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely advantageous 

those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite magazine. 

Hour copies of BALLOU'S MAGAZINE, postpaid, $5.50. 

Five copies of BALLOU'S MAGAZINE, postpaid, $7.50, and a copy gratis to the person who gets up 
or six copies for §7.50, postpaid. 

\imost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five subscribers, 
hus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, which is much better than a cheap chromo. It is not ne 
esary for members of clubs to be residents of one town, Additions to club can be made at the pre 
wit price, $1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1880, and either five of our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 

postpaid; and for $2.50 we will send BaLLou's MAGAZIN® and all ten of our BRILLIANT NOVEL 

Hs, all postpaid, 

For sale by all newsdealers., Price 15 cents a copy. 
ln remitting, it is safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. Larger sums 
i be sent hy postoftice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered letters, or drafts on New 
Nork or Boston, Address 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.~-HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


i The Arkansas Ranger, or Dingle the Backwoodsman, A Story of East and Weat, By Lieut, Murray. 
A vivid story, unrivaled in plot and character; thrilling in marvelous adventures, 
The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life, By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr 
One of Cobb's best; occurring during that fertile period of adventure, our second war with Englan 
~Manon's Brigade, or The Light Dragoons, A Tale of the Revolution, By Dr. J, H, Robinsen, 
Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted historians and sto- 
ry-tellers, perhaps none exeel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson, 
~Ressie Raine, or the Mormon’s Victim, A Tale of Utah, By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, 
Iv this great orignal story, written expressly for our establishment, Mr, Lewis has shown up the whole system 
Of Mormonism, and all its terrible aims and results, 
‘0 =The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas, A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntline. 
This thrilling tale is one that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life at_a period when deadly conflict 
was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity 
some three centuries ago. 
6 Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia, A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
This story is one of the happiest efforts of the author, who has wrought out a series of domestic scenes in pri- 
vate life of much interest, : 
‘t= The SecretsService Ship, or the Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa, By Capt. Charles Averill, 
The author enjoyed extraordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his 
‘ captivating story; and hence its truthfulness and excellence, 
Mo Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. Ry Col, Isaac H. Folger. 
This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape and many old whaling captains and crews 
\ will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest, and all fond of adventure will read it with relish, 
- Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian, A ‘Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia, By Austin C, Burdick. 
\ . Phis is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, in Russia, Turkey, and Circassia, 
habe a Scouts orthe Sharpshooters of the Revolution, A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle. By Major Ben, Per- 
ev Poore, 
This story of our Revolutionary straggle is one of much interest, and narrates, with vivid, lifelike effect, some of 
the scenes of that eventful period, ‘ 
FF” For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 15 
ver copy: or we will send the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 
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RovA Acts at the 
=< The Liver, Ths Bowels and The Kidne 


This combined action gives it wonderf 
power lo cureall diseases, 


Why Are We Sick 


Because we allow these great organs to 
come clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
mors are thercfore forced into the b 
that should be expellcd naturally. 


sness, Piles, Constipation, Kid 
Complaints and Diseases, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders, 
g ree action of these organs 
i g heir power to throw off discasé 
y Suffer Bilious pains and aches 


Why tormented with Piles, Const ipatic 

Why frightened over disordered Kidney 

Why endure nervous Or sick headache 
Why have sleepless nights? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice 


health. Itis a dry, vegetable compounda 
A bsol ute! ce u re. og One package will make six qtsof Mediel 
y Get tt of your Drug he will ordé 
Sor you. $1.00. 
Made from grape cream tartar. No other preparation WELLS RIChARDoOM & 00 Proprietors 
makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious pastry. Can (Willsend post paid.) Burlingto Vv 
be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of the ills resulting from i head ee - 
heavy, indigestible food. Soid only in cans, by all grocers. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


UNDER THE FORM OF A JELLY CALLED VASELINE, PETROLE GIVEN TO MEDICIN 
PHARMACY IN AN ABSOLUTELY PURE, HiGhhy CONCENTRATED. OUND UNORIECTION ABLE 
OF AND OTHER IMPURITIES, WHICH HAVE HITHER 

IN MEDICINE, ARE MINA , Al 
HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREAM. 

The most valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin dif 
rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphther 
It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journals 

characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. ) 

As an emollient, Vaseline is superior to any other substance yet discovered. Its marvellous healit 
restoring qualities excel everything else, and it , rapidly talcing the place on the toilet- table, to the ex 
of the various complexion powders, pomades, cosmetics, and other compounds. It will keep the skin ¢ 
softer, and smoother than any cosmetic ever invented, and will preserve the youthful beauty and fre 
of the healthy complexion. 

POMADE VASELINE.—WILL CURE DA) } GROW WHEN } 
ELSE WILL. 25. 50 CENTS AND : ANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR 

VASELINE COLD CREA! -FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANT 
THE COMPLEXION, CHAPPED HANDS, &c., &c., &. 25 AND 50 CENTS. 

ASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.—FOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, &c., 25 CENTS. 
ASELINE TOILET SOAP.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET S04 
CoieaTE & Co. will supply thest articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine ex¢ 
original packages. 
Grand Medals at Philadelphia and Paris Expositions. Medal ot Progress by American Instit 
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